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.  There  ie  nothing  go  herd  in  life  as  to  wait— 
especially  when  we  have  high  expectations. 
To  be  always  looking  to  to  morrow  for  some 
great  event,  and  to  have  to-morrow  come,  and 
the  event  be  still  postponed — is  very  trying  to 
those  of  an  ardent  temperament  Especially  is 
this  true  in  times  of  war,  when  great  armies 
are  in  the  field,  and  any  day  may  bring  the 
tidings  of  a  battle.  Those  of  us  who  remember 
our  Civil  War  will  recall  how  impatient  we  were 
for  immediate  and  decisive  action.  But  when 
there  was  a  pitched  battle  at  Bull  Run,  and 
we  of  the  North  were  defeated,  we  awoke  to  a 
"realising  sense"  that  we  were  not  putting  down 
a  riot  in  our  city  streets,  but  were  plunged  into  a 
long  and  exhausting  struggle,  that  would  demand 
all  our  courage  and  all  our  endurance.  The 
Southern  "rebels"  grew  to  formidable  armies, 
strong  enough  to  keep  all  our  resources  in  full 
play,  in  a  war  which  lasted  four  years  with 
varied  fortune,  that  sometimes  threatened  our 
very  existence. 


Now  we  have  entered  upon  another  war — but 
not,  thank  Heaven,  with  our  own  kindred,  but 
with  a  foreign  foe,  and  we  ehould  be  poor  learn¬ 
ers  indeed  if  we  did  not  derive  some  lessons 
from  our  former  experience. 

This  war  differs  from  the  last  in  that  it  has 
thus  far  been  fought,  not  upon  the  land,  but 
upon  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  where  our  brave  seamen  have  won  a  great 
victory,  so  great  indeed  that  the  public  mind 
haa  becmme  a  little  bewildered  by  it,  as  it  is 
wrought  up  to  a  mood  of  great  expectations.  It 
would  not  be  strange  if  this  first  success  had 
in  one  sense  demoralized  us,  so  that  we  are  not 
content  unless  we  have  a  victory  every  week  I 

But  let  US  refiect  a  little,  first  of  all  at  the 
distance  which  separatee  the  combatants.  When 
in  the  year  1870  a  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  Qermany,  the  Germans  had  but  to  march 
their  troops  in  solid  bodies  across  the  border. 
France  could  not  run  away.  Her  towns  and 
cities  lay  right  in  the  path  of  the  invading  army 
which  poured  in  in  such  overwhelming  num 
bers,  that  the  issue  of  the  campaign  was  decided 
in  a  few  weeks,  but  the  army  kept  on  in  its 
victorious  march  till  it  besieged  and  captured 
Paris,  and  dictated  the  terms  of  a  humiliating 
peace  in  the  palace  of  Versailles. 

But  here  are  two  countries  at  war  which  are 
separated  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  distance  of 
three  thousand  miles  I  How  shall  the  fleets  of 
the  two  countries  be  brought  together  ?  We 
must  go  to  them,  or  they  must  come  to  us.  The 
latter  strategy  is  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
fact  that  the  island  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
rupture,  does  not  lie  off  the  Spanish  coast,  but 
off  our  own,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  our 
shores.  Thia  is  the  territory  which  we  are  to 
capture  from  the  Spaniards,  who  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage  because  they  have  to  take  long 


voyages  to  get  even  in  sight  of  the  poseeaBion 
which  they  are  to  defend. 

This  first  task  has  been  accomplished  in  that 
already  a  formidable  fleet  has  crossed  the 
Ocean,  and  is  now  somewhere  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  But  it  does  not  approach  with  quite  the 
boldness  of  the  old  Spanish  Armada,  when  it 
sailed  up  the  Channel,  in  full  Bight  of  the 
ElngliBh  shores.  Instead  of  that,  it  seems  to  be 
playing  a  game  of  hide  and  seek,  its  greatest 
success  being  that  it  has  been  so  eecretive  in 
its  movement  that  the  A  merican  fleets  do  not 
know  where  to  find  it  I 


This  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  our  command¬ 
ers,  who  long  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  the 
Spanish  flag  on  the  horizon,  making  swiftly  to¬ 
wards  our  ships  drawn  up  in  bittle  array.  But  so 
far,  if  seen  at  all,  it  is  moving  rapidly  (for  their 
ships  are  swift  sailers)  in  another  direction,  as 
if  they  could  find  safety  only  in  flight.  They 
boast  much  of  what  they  are  going  to  do,  but 
somehow  they  do  not  do  it,  nor  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  it.  This  is  not  cowardice,  for  the 
Spanish  sailors  are  as  brave  as  our  own,  but  it 
betrays  a  consciousness  of  weakness,  when  they 
take  every  means  to  avoid  a  contest  This  is 
not  the  way  to  sweep  the  seas,  but  it  may  be 
the  only  way  to  escape  destruction.  It  may  be 
good  strategy,  if  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
meet  their  foe,  but  our  old  sea-warriors  could 
teach  them  that  this  constant  avoidance  is  not 
the  way  to  win  great  victories  I 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  greatest  Sea-king  of  modern 
times,  and  perhaps  of  all  times.  Nelson  waa  as 
much  the  master  of  the  aea  as  Napoleon  was  of 
the  land,  whom  Nelson  compelled  to  be  content 
with  the  rule  of  the  Continent.  He  fought  the 
greatest  sea  battles  known  in  history,  and  won 
the  greatest  victories,  and  yet  the  most  of  his 
life  was  spent  simply  in  waiting  and  watching! 
Wherever  there  was  an  enemy  to  be  found,  he 
sailed  straight  to  meet  him,  and  raced  up  and 
down  the  seas  if  perchance  he  might  descry 
the  hostile  flag  far  off  on  the  horizon.  When  a 
fleet  sailed  from  Toulon,  with  a  French  army 
under  the  command  of  Napoleon,  he  hunted  for 
it  up  and  down  the  Mediterranean,  till  at  last 
he  discovered  it  in  a  harbor  of  Egpyt  and  fought 
the  battle  of  the  Nile. 

Again  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  if  perchance 
he  might  find  the  combined  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  (where  the  Spanish 
fleet  is  DOW  hiding, )  and  as  they  escaped  him, 
he  followed  them  back  to  the  shores  of  Spain — 
to  Cadiz— and  kept  watch  for  months  till  at  last 
the  combined  fleet  was  forced  to  come  out,  and 
was  destroyed  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

What  a  lesson  of  patience  to  our  eager  sea¬ 
men  t  They  will  not  have  to  wait  ao  long,  for  in 
these  days  of  swift  ships  and  telegraphic 
messages,  it  is  impossible  to  flee  to  any  part  of 
the  earth  so  remote  as  not  to  be  discovered. 
We  have  unj^undsd  confidence  in  our  captains 
OF  . 
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and  nikm,  and  onlj  hope  that  they  will  not  be 
goaded  by  the  anggeetions  of  an  impatient  prea 
to  the  undertaking  of  raah  meaanrea.  Let  them 
keep  on  aoonring  the  aeaa  in  every  directim, 
and  whm  the  time  oomea — and  not  a  day  before 
—annihilate  the  Spaniah  Armada  in  one  tre- 
mendona  blow,  and  give  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  to  "the  ever  faithful  lale"  of  Cabal 

THE  BEHINNINH  OF  8PDROEON. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

A  letter  from  Mra  Spurgeon  liea  before  me  in 
which  ahe  caya:  “So  many  aweet  and  Mcrtd 
memoriM  of  my  beloved  huaband  clustered 
around  the  dear  old  Tabernacle  that  it  ia  like  a 
aecond  bereavement  to  loae  it.  If  they  get  money 
enough  to  bnild  twenty  Tabernacles  they  can 
never  restore  the  ‘holy  and  beautiful  houae’ 
where  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  preached  Jesus 
Christ  to  poor  sinners.  “  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  heart  ache  under  which  my  afflicted  friend 
wrote  thin  pathetic  letter ;  for  in  that  immense 
adifloe  that  has  recently  been  burned,  a  vaster 
number  of  souls  listened  to  the  pure,  precious 
Qospel  than  in  any  other  building  during  this 
century.  The  money  will  be  raised,  and  that 
bUased  temple  of  worship  will  be  rebuilt;  for 
there  is  no  minister’s  name  in  these  modem 
days  that  is  quite  so  dear  as  the  name  of  Charles 
Haddon  Spurgeon. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  beginnings  of 
this  wonderful  ministry  must  read  the  “Autobi¬ 
ography  of  Spurgeon,  compiled  from  his  diary 
and  letters  by  his  Wife  and  Private  Secretary,” 
and  recently  published  by  the  Fleming  H. 
Revel!  Company.  This  is  the  first  volume  and 
it  covers  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  renowned 
preacher’s  life;  it  is  so  fascinating  a  book  that 
I  have  devoured  it  like  a  dish  of  ripe,  fragrant 
June  strawberries.  If  ever  there  was  a  boy  that 
was  father  to  the  man  it  was  the  boy  Spurgeon. 
Everything  that  was  characteristic  of  him  in  his 
maturest  meridian  power — his  racy  humor,  his 
keen  observation,  his  originality,  his  marvellous 
memory,  his  eloquence,  and  his  love  of  sound 
doctrine— was  as  visible  in  him  at  fifteen  as  when 
he  was  fifty.  He  struck  twelve  from  the  start. 

Spurgeon  came  from  a  most  godly  ancestry ;  he 
was  the  oldest  of  $eventeen  children,  and  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  both  of  them  seal- 
oua  and  orthodox  Congregationalist  ministers. 
After  his  conversion— at  the  age  of  fifteen— and 
his  admission  into  a  Baptist  Church,  his  mother 
said  to  him.  “Ah,  Charlie,  I  have  often  prayed 
that  you  might  be  saved,  but  never  that  you 
should  become  a  Baptist”  To  this  Charles 
replied:  “Then  the  Lord  has  answered  your 
prayer  with  His  usual  bounty,  and  given  you 
more  abundantly  even  than  you  asked  for.” 
The  story  of  the  boy’s  conversion  on  that  stormy 
Sunday  in  that  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  in 
Colchester,  under  a  plain  exhortation  from  the 
words,  “Look  unto  Me  and  be  ye  saved,”  ia 
given  afresh  in  this  Autobiography.  But  Spur¬ 
geon  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  illiterate 
exhorter ;  although  his  lather  afterwards  learned 
that  he  was  a  stranger  who  came  that  Sunday 
from  the  neighboring  village  of  Bromley.  As 
the  boy  Spurgeon  happened  to  attend  that  little 
Chapel  only  on  that  Sunday  he  did  not  learn  the 
stranger’s  name  and  never  sav  him  ctgain!  The 
humble  worshippers  in  that  Chapel,  however, 
are  so  grateful  for  that  wonderful  day’s  work 
that  they  have  placed  a  marble  tablet  in  the 
wall  right  over  the  pew  where  the  boy  sat  on 
that  stormy  Sunday  morning  I  I  suapect  that 
was  about  the  best  ^y’s  work  done  in  any  sanc¬ 
tuary  on  the  globe  on  that  6th  of  January,  1850. 

The  story  of  Spurgeon’s  boyhood— first  in  bis 
father’s  manse  at  Kelvedon,  then  with  his  lively 
old  grandfather  at  Stambourne,  then  at  school 
at  Maidstone  and  Newmarket,  is  one  of  the 
raciest  bits  of  autobiography  1  have  ever  enjoyed. 
The  sanw  mother-wit  that  delighted  millions  of 
people  in  his  after  life  began  to  show  itself  in 


his  early  childhood.  I  have  had  many  a  hearty 
laugh  over  his  descriptions  of  the  rustic  people 
and  the  quaint  old  church  in  idiich  his  grand¬ 
father  did  his  humble  work.  Like  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Spurgeon  never  went  to  College,  and 
he  thanked  God  tor  it  to  his  dying  day.  While 
he  was  at  school  in  Cambridge,  Dr.  Angus 
came  all  the  way  from  London  to  see  him  in 
regard  to  his  entering  “Regent’s  Park  College” 
in  London,  and  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
him  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Macmillan,  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Spurgeon  went  to  the  house  at  the  time 
appointed  and  waited  patiently  for  two  hours; 
Dr.  Angus  was  shown  by  a  stupid  servant-girl 
into  another  room  and  after  waiting  awhile, 
went  back  to  London  I  Spurgeon  always  insisted 
that  “the  Lord’s  hand  was  behind  the  servant- 
maid’s  mistake,”  and  he  went  by  a  shorter  cut 
into  the  ministry  than  any  theological  school 
could  have  given  him.  He  had  begun  to  devour 
books  when  a  child  and  he  continued  to  be  an 
omnivorous  reader  all  his  life,  with  a  memory 
as  tenacious  as  Lord  Macaulay’s. 

The  story  of  his  first  preaching — in  the  little 
cottage  at  Teversham,  a  few  miles  from  Cam¬ 
bridge,  is  about  as  romantic  as  the  account  of 
his  conversion.  He  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  wear¬ 
ing  a  round  jacket,  and  a  pupil  (and  assistant 
teacher  or  “usher”)  in  Mr.  Leading’s  school. 
A  pious  young  friend  got  him  to  go  with  him  to 
Teversham,  and  Spurgeon  supposed  that  his 
friend  was  to  be  the  preacher. 

On  the  way  Mr.  Spurgeon  said,  “I  trust  God 
will  bless  your  labors  to-night”  “My  labors  T” 
said  be,  “Oh  I  dear,  1  never  preached  in  my 
life;  I  never  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing. 
I  was  asked  to  walk  with  you,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  God  will  bless  you  in  pour  preaching.” 
“Nay  I”  said  young  Spurgeon,  “but  I  never 
preached,  and  1  don’t  know  that  I  could  do  any 
thing  of  the  sort.”  They  walked  together  till 
they  came  to  the  place,  “my  inmost  soul  being 
all  in  a  tremble,”  says  Mr.  Spurgeon,  “as  to 
what  would  happen.  When  we  found  the  con¬ 
gregation  assembled,  and  no  one  else  there  to 
speak  of  Jesus,  though  I  was  only  sixteen  years 
I  of  sge,  as  I  found  that  I  was  expected  to 
preach,  1  did  preach ;  and  the  text  was,  ‘Unto 
you  therefore  which  believe,  he  is  precious’ 
(1  Peter  ii.  7).” 

At  the  end  of  the  sermon,  an  old  woman  cried 
out,  “Bless  your  dear  heart,  how  old  are  you  f" 
The  youth  very  solemnly  replied,  “Please  to 
wait  till  the  service  is  over  before  you  make  any 
such  inquiries;  now  let  us  sing.”  That  even 
ing’s  impromptu  effort  before  a  cottage- meeting 
of  rustics  was  the  first  note  in  the  most  mar¬ 
vellous  ministry  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
yesr  or  two  afterwards  Spurgeon  preached  again 
from  the  same  text  at  Waterbeach,  and  the 
beads  of  it  are  preserved  in  this  Autobiography. 
It  has  precisely  the  same  features  of  happy 
“heads”  and  incisive  divisions  as  some  of  his 
pulpit-notes  which  he  gave  to  me  twenty  years 
afterwards  I  What  could  a  College  or  a  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  do  for  such  a  boy  ? 

From  1851  to  December,  1853,  young  Spurgeon 
continued  to  study  and  teach,  an  scbool-usher  at 
Cambridge  and  to  preach  to  a  rural  fi,.ck  in  the 
neighboring  village  of  Waterbeach.  He  preached 
with  such  extraordinary  power  that  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  his  fame  bad  reached  London,  and 
he  was  invited  to  supply  for  one  Sabbath,  the 
pulpit  of  the  “Park  Street  Chapel.”  This  had 
once  been  a  famous  church,  but  had  so  run 
down  that  on  that  Sabbath  an  audience  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  people  had  to  be  drummed 
together  I  Among  those  especially  invited  to 
help  fill  empty  seats  was  a  Mias  Susannah 
Thompaon,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Spur¬ 
geon  and  whose  pathetic  letter  now  lies  before 
me.  That  day’s  work  brought  the  brilliant 
youth  to  London,  and  noon  set  him  in  the  most 
eonnpicuous  pulpit  in  Christendom. 

All  young  ministers  ought  to  study  this  Auto- 


bio^pby.  Spurgeon  begun  as  a  doctrinal 
preacher,  and  of  the  strongest  type.  He  says, 
“I  am  a  thorough  Calvinist;  but  Ayper-Calvis- 
iem  is  too  hot-spiced  for  my  palats.”  His  Cal¬ 
vinism  always  was  of  about  the  same  type,  with 
that  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  and  Albert  Barnes. 
The  glory  of  Spurgeon’s  magnificent  ministry, 
from  start  to  finish,  was  that  he  preached 
Chriei.  He  planted  himself  on  Calvary,  and  to 
the  last  breath  he  exalted  the  Cross  of  the  aton¬ 
ing  Son  of  God.  He  had  one  great  theme,  and 
one  great  errand— to  save  eoula.  He  never 
turned  aside  to  preach  politics,  or  preach  philos¬ 
ophy  or  preach  poetry  or  pyrotechny ;  and  he 
proved  grandly  that  the  most  popular  and  power¬ 
ful  preaching  of  these  times  was  tbs  most  in 
tensely  Biblical  and  evangelical.  One  million 
volumes  of  his  Sermons  have  been  printed,  and 
hie  eloquent  voice  must  have  reached  twenty 
millions  of  hearers  1 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SOLDIER ! 

Shell  H«  be  Won  bjr  Christ  Now? 

The  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  with 
Spain  affords  the  best  opportunity  I  have  ever 
known  for  presenting  the  Gospel  to  the  young  men 
of  our  nation.  According  to  the  secular  press 
there  are  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  young  men  now  assembled  in  camps,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  ability  of  the  coming  generation. 
Bftany  of  these  soldiers  are  men  who  nevw  could 
be  reached  by  their  ministers  or  whose  home 
surroundings  were  not  Christian.  Now  in  camp 
life,  beset  by  strong  temptations,  and  made 
thoughtful  by  the  seriousness  of  their  surround¬ 
ings,  they  may  be  reached  as  never  before. 

Already  the  Christian  workers  who  have  gone 
to  the  front  report  a  hearty  weicosae  from  officers 
and  soldiers  alike,  and  there  is  every  indication 
of  a  widespread  work  for  God  among  the  soldiers 
during  the  coming  months.  Writing  from 
Tampa,  Florida,  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  reports  a 
grand  opening  in  the  camp  at  the  place  and 
says  of  the  first  meeting:  “A  large  number  re¬ 
mained  to  talk  with  us.  I  am  certain  that 
many  men  were  won  to  Christ  at  our  first  ser¬ 
vice.”  Similar  reports  were  received  from  Gen¬ 
eral  O.  O.  Howard  and  Major  Whittle,  and 
everywhere  the  moat  hearty  welcome  and  sup¬ 
port  is  accorded  them  by  officers  and  men. 

From  every  quarter  I  am  receiving  letters 
from  efficient  Christian  workers  offering  their 
services  and  there  is  an  opening  for  many  more. 
But  befoie  sending  more  workers  to  the  front, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  funds  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  incurred.  May  we  cot  count  on 
the  Christian  Church  to  seize  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  and  thwart  the  evil  infiuences 
which  even  in  this  righteous  cause  are  becoming 
apparent.  Any  contribution  to  this  work  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  at  Elast  Northfield,  Massachusetts, 
or  to  the  Elditor  of  The  Evangelist,  will  be 
devoted  to  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  young  men 
in  our  army  and  navy  during  the  coming  weeks 
of  warfare.  D.  L.  Moody. 

We  call  attention  to  the  similarity  of  position 
of  the  Government  of  1864  and  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  The  article  on  “The  Christian  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1864,”  on  another  page,  ahows  General 
Grant’s  desire  to  be  let  alone,  and  how  when 
untrammelled  and  unhampered  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  he  took  the  rebellion 
by  the  throat.  Let  our  Board  of  Strategy  learn 
the  lesson  and  let  Sampson  and  Dewey  alone 
that  they,  too.  may  take  the  enemy  by  the 
throat,  and  end  this  cruel  war. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Ward  White  of  New  Birming¬ 
ham,  Texas,  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  cow  in 
session  in  New  York,  by  Governor  Culberson, 
but  the  danger  incident  to  “the  coast  country” 
of  Texas  by  reason  of  the  war,  has  prevented  his 
attendance. 
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THE  PHILAFBICAN  LEAGUE. 

The  tint  regular  annual  meeting  of  thia  young 
aociety  waa  held  laat  week  and  waa’one  of  cheer 
and  hope.  It  waa  organiied  leas  than  two  years 
aince,  under  the  inspiration  and  tireleea  energy 
of  that  remarkable  man,  fieli  Cbatelain.  It 
aent  its  first  missionary  expedition  to  West  Africa 
only  last  July.  The  reports  from  the  party  in¬ 
dicate  a  good  beginning  and  give  promise  of  a 
aatiafactory  carrying  out  of  the  plan  adopted. 
In  the. face  of  many  diflScultiee  and  in  spite  of 
psedictiona  of  failure,  the  brave  young  com¬ 
pany,  with  their  devoted  leader,  reached  the 
high  tableland  of  Angola  laat  fall,  and  have 
planted  their  first  station  in  a  most  favorable 
location,  named  after  the  great  liberator,  “Lin¬ 
coln.**  The  opening  spring  saw  them  well 
housed,  with  growing  crops  around  them,  and 
a  settlement  of  natives  begun  on  the  site  of  this 
new  Christian  town  now  fairly  planted  in  a 
dark  part  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

In  addition  to  all  the  cares  and  labors  imposed 
upon  the  frail  leader  of  the  expedition,  be  had 
by  this  time  mastered  the  dialect  of  the  region, 
and  had  begun  to  tell  the  people  who  bad  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  little  camp  the  good  news  “of 
Jesus  and  His  love.  **  He  turned  familiar  hymns 
into  their  language  and  taught  them  by  un¬ 
wearied  repetition  to  sing  the  sweet  and  welcome 
strains.  The  rest  of  the  party  had  learned 
enough  of  the  language  to  direct  the  native 
laborers,  and  hoped  aoon  to  speak  to  them  the 
same  blessed  truth  which  they  had  taught  as 
city  missionaries,  in  the  slums  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  They  were  all  enjoying  good 
health,  and  they  have  good  hope  of  aoon  reach¬ 
ing  the  point  of  self-support. 

A  second  party  of  three  choice  young  men  is 
to  set  sail  about  June  6th,  and  will  go  directly 
to  Benguella  via  Lisbon.  They  will  take  with 
them  a  certified  copy  of  the  League’s  charter 
with  an  endorsement  of  its  objects  from  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington,  to  give  the 
enterprise  standing  with  the  Portuguese  author¬ 
ities;  also  tools  and  supplies,  and,  best  of  all, 
the  re-inforcement  of  earnest  workers.  The 
issue  of  this  noble  undertaking  is  awaited  with 
great  interest  by  many  experienced  missionary 
officials.  It  has  the  good  wishes  of  all  these, 
who  feel  that  its  success  would  mean  much  for 
the  future  of  mission  work  in  Africa.  No  pub¬ 
lic  appeal  for  support  has  been  made,  except 
through  the  press,  and  the  distribution  of 
tracts  presenting  the  facts ;  but  to  carry  on 
the  scheme  to  the  stage  of  self- propagation  will 
require  generous  assistance  of  friends  of  Africa. 
Not  a  few  have  shown  their  practical  interest, 
one  by  coming  from  Washington  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting,  and  returning  to  work  for  the 
cause  with  redoubled  energy.  The  officers  of  the 
League  will  be  glad  to  see  any  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  at  its  room  in  the  United  Charities  Build¬ 
ing,  and  will  send  documents  wherever  desired. 

.  J.  H.  E. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Scott  of  Roorkee,  India, 
who  has  just  oeen  elected  Moderator  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  now  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  is  a 
native  high-caste  Hindoo,  born  in  Sealkote, 
Punjab,  India,  in  1857,  the  son  of  a  Christian 
Hindoo  minister.  He  waa  educated  in  this 
country,  first  at  Westminster  College,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  afterward  at  the  Allegheny 
United  Presbyterian  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Brookville  (Pennsylvania)  Presbytery, 
and  in  1883  was  sent  back  to  India  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  for  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Scott 
has  been  active  in  miaaionary  work  among  the 
Hindoos,  and  he  is  especially  successful  among 
the  high-caste  natives,  in  spite  of  the  oppoai- 
tion  of  the  Mahometans  and  Brahmins.  Hia 
career  well  illustrates  the  triumph  of  missions. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 
BEGINNING  WITH  MISSIONS. 

The  Foreign  IfUaionarx  Conference  nt  Wlnonn, 
Preceding  the  convening  of  the  Geneml 
AMembly. 

WiHONA,  ISD.,  May  19,  1898, 

Winona  is  wet.  So  ia  all  the  territory  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic,  the 
newspapers  say.  But  the  grass  ia  green  as  grass 
can  be,  the  air  is  sweet  and  mild,  the  trees  are 
coming  into  full  leaf,  and  five  hundred  Commia- 
aioners  and  two  hundred  or  more  visitors  are 
wishing  that  the  sun  would  come  out  from  under 
the  clouda  and  let  them  enjoy  the  opportunities 
for  fellowship  under  the  trees. 

Yeeterday*s  Mirsionary  Conference  was  more 
fully  attended  than  last  year  and  may  be  counted 
that  much  moro  successful.  The  lecture-room 
was  lined  with  maps,  and  very  good  ones,  of 
the  mission  fields,  showing  the  stations  occupied, 
and  without  the  details  that  make  so  many  maps 
comparatively  useless  for  a  popular  gathering. 

The  inter-dependence  of  miasions  and  church 
work  came  out  in  several  of  the  addresses. 
One  of  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  lack  of  support 
of  the  Mission  Boards,  is  the  pressure  of  local 
church  burdens.  But  Dr.  Otis  A.  Smith  of 
Bay  City  said  that  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall  had 
proved  to  them  in  a  recent  visit  that  two-thirds 
nearly  of  the  members  of  our  churches  were 
doing  little  or  nothing  towards  the  support  of 
the  church.  Of  course  this  laid  a  great  burden 
on  the  one-third  who  supported  the  local  work 
and  the  benevolent  work  also.  Those  members 
who  do  not  give  to  the  support  of  their  own 
local  church  work,  will  not  give  for  missions. 
So  the  very  first  duty  before  the  church  is  to 
enlist  the  whole  church  in  bearing  its  financial 
burdens.  Some  considerable  time  waa  profitably 
taken  up  in  the  presentation  of  thia  side  of 
church  work  and  of  its  bearing  on  the  work  of 
Miasions.  The  plane  presented  were  practical, 
which  is  more  than  is  sometimes  the  case. 

The  evening  session  in  the  Auditorium  was 
given  up  to  the  three  addresses.  Dr.  Coyle  of 
Oakland,  California,  gave  a  very  able  presenta¬ 
tion  of  “Our  Obligations,**  easily  heard  by  all 
preeent.  Dr.  Hillia  read  a  very  brilliant  paper, 
disappointing  to  some  perhaps  on  this  very  ac¬ 
count.  Dr.  Ewing  of  Lahore  gave  an  able  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  “Gospel  in  its  Relation  to  India.** 
All  of  these  speakers  were  tall,  fine  looking  men, 
with  good  voices  and  accustomed  to  speak  to 
large  audiences.  And  the  contrast  between  them 
as  to  matter  and  manner  wan  no  small  charm  of 
the  evening*s  service.  With  no  lack  of  apprecia- 
ton  of  the  others  it  ia  only  fair  to  say  with  Dr. 
Gillespie  that  “of  Dr.  Ewing  we  never  get 
tired.** 

The  retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
thia  morning  was  greeted  with  an  audience  of 
about  eighteen  hundred,  who  paid  him  close  at¬ 
tention  from  very  necessity.  For  aa  it  rained 
laat  year  during  the  Moderator*s  sermon,  so  thin 
year.  And  many  of  the  Commissioners  heard 
more  beating  of  the  rain  on  the  roof  than  they 
have  beard  since  they  used  to  aleep  in  an  attic 
room  under  the  shingles.  The  aermon  you  have. 
Despite  the  rain.  Dr.  Jackson  wan  heard  al- 
tentively  to  the  end.  Old  fashioned  people 
might  be  shocked  by  the  applause  which  greeted 
quite  a  number  of  passages.  But  this  Assembly 
bad  no  hesitation  in  hearty  applause  whenever 
a  good  opportunity  o£Fered.  Ambbose. 

THB  FOBBION  BflSSIOHABT  OONFBBBHOB. 

By  Another  Correspondent. 

Thin  has  been  a  remarkable  Conference,  re¬ 
markable  for  those  who  attended  it,  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  for  the  spirit 
that  pervaded  it,  and  for  the  solemnity  of  the 
deep  conviction  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was 
instituted  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  the 
deliverance  of  the  nations,  the  progress  of  the 


people,  and  the  increase  of  light,  liberty,  love, 
life  and  peace  among  mankind. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Board,  Rev.  Dr.  Gillespie,  and  the  Field  Secre¬ 
tary,  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall,  had  arranged  for  thia 
Conference  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  had  prepared  a  program  of  exercises  which 
was  most  eminently  calculated  to  meet  the 
object  of  the  meeting— “to  awaken,  to  instruct, 
to  inspire.*’  At  the  very  outset  the  great  fact 
was  most  vividly  emphasized,  that  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  power  in  the  work  of  Miasions  was  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thia  one  truth  per¬ 
meated  every  address  and  every  paper,  from  the 
opening  to  the  cloee.  To  be  first  endued  with 
“power  from  on  high,**  was  considered  and 
dwelt  upon  as  the  only  condition  of  success  for 
any  missionary  in  any  field.  The  Secretaries  in 
all  their  short  addresses  gave  prominence  to 
this,  and  each  miaaionary  from  the  one  who  had 
been  fifty  years  in  the  field  to  the  one  who  had 
but  just  begun  bis  work,  affirmed  and  re¬ 
affirmed  that  thia  was  the  primal  necessity  from 
first  to  laat.  In  speaking  of  the  conversion  of 
many  in  widely  separated  conditions  in  life,  in 
the  most  cultivated  and  the  most  degraded,  they 
referred  every  instance  to  the  direct  agency  of 
the  promised  Spirit,  that  was  given  in  answer  to 
prayer,  and  that  took  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  made  them  effective  to  the  salvation  of  each 
and  all. 

This  one  feature  was  the  marked  characteris¬ 
tic  in  the  accounts  they  gave  of  the  young  or 
old  who  had  become  Christians,  on  the  Gaboon, 
in  India,  Siam.  China,  Korea,  Syria,  Persia, 
Mexico,  Chili,  and  Brazil.  For  from  all  these 
different  fields  there  were  representatives  to  teU 
us  what  Christ  had  done  and  waa  doing  through 
His  missionaries.  The  story  waa  the  same 
whether  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  brother  or 
sister  in  the  Lord,  whether  the  work  was  done 
in  a  boarding  school  or  a  zenana,  from  preach¬ 
ing.  private  conversation,  or  the  quiet  reading 
of  the  Bible  or  a  tract.  These  brief  narratives 
and  testimonies  were  thrilling  to  the  highest 
degree.  Some  were  deeply  pathetic,  all  moved 
to  silent  prayer.  When  they  told  of  the  self- 
sacrifices  of  some  of  the  converts,  it  aroused  the 
feeling  of  sorrow  in  many  a  hearer,  that  in  our 
own  churches  there  were  so  few  who  had  any 
conception  from  actual  experience  of  what  sacri¬ 
fice  for  Chriat  in  reality  meant. 

There  were  thirty  missionaries  present,  most 
of  whom  are  soon  to  return  to  their  fields.  It 
must  be  that  these,  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
will  go  back,  refreshed  and  encouraged,  by  the 
influence  and  spirit  of  these  precious  meetings; 
and  not  a  member  of  a  church  who  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  them  can  fail  in  thank¬ 
fulness  for  these  sacred  hours.  The  Lord  Him¬ 
self  waa  there.  After  meeting  Him  and  having 
their  hearts  burn  within  them  with  new  love 
to  men,  it  must  be  that  they  will  carry  back  to 
their  churches,  their  Boys’  meetings  their  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  and  their  Sabbath-schools  and 
their  Endeavor  Societies,  some  of  the  blessings 
which  in  such  full  measure  they  have  received. 

_  T.  D. 

THB  OBNBBAI.  ASSBMBLT, 

The  coming  together  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  from  abroad,  “of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,**  is  always  an  occasion  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  at  Winona,  within  its  fine  and  gaily 
bannered  Auditorium,  at  11  o*olock  of  Thursday 
last,  the  scene  was  unusually  picturesque  and 
memorable. 

We  have  already  given  the  able  and  striking 
sermon  of  the  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  As  one  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  notes,  it  held  the  attention  of  the 
large  body  of  delegates  and  visitors  to  its  end. 
Close  after  sermon  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
Continued  on  page  26. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


WILLIAM  £.  GLADSTONE. 


He  ia  gooe  to  the  grave !  The  eloquent  voice 
ia  ailent ;  the  majeatic  figure,  which  huehed  great 
aaMmbliee  and  awed  Parliamenta,  ia  laid  low. 
The  people  of  England  over  whom  he  waa  auch 
a  power  for  more  than  one  generation  will  ace 
him  and  hear  him  no  more.  But  one  man  in 
Europe  eurvivea  him  who  haa  acted  ao  great  a 
part.  Biamarck,  who  may  claim  to  have  created 
the  German  Empire,  but  the  record  of  hie  life 
ia  not  unatained,  aa  it  ia  darkened  by  intrigues  of 
diplomacy,  which  caat  a  ahadow  upon  hie  illua- 
trioua  name. 

Mr.  Qladatone  waa  made  of  aterner  atuff,  aa 
he  came  from  another  ancfetry,  a  God  fearing 
race  of  Scotchmen,  from  whom  he  waa  proud 
to  have  drawn  every  drop  of  hia  blood.  Yet  he 
waa  born  thia  aide  of  the  border,  in  Liverpool, 
in  1812,  and  hia  education  waa  Engliah,  at  Eton 
and  at  Oxford.  In  the  latter  he  waa  in  atrong 
aympathy  with  the  revival  of  religioua  faith  in 
the  daya  of  Newman  and  Puaey,  in  whoee  fervent 
devotion  he  ahared  to  auch  a  degree  that  at  one 
time  be  eeriouely  contemplated  entering  the 
Church,  and  waa  reatrained  only  by  the  decided 
oppoaition  of  hia  father.  Had  he  followed  hia 
firat  wiah,  there  ia  no  poaition  to  which  be 
might  not  have  attained,  and  aa  Biahop  of  Lon 
don,  or  Arcbbiabop  of  Canterbury,  be  might 
have  wielded  an  influence  only  leee  than  that  he 
had  aa  Prime  Miniater  of  England. 

But,  though  be  turned  to  the  atudy  of  political 
queationa,  it  waa  at  the  beginning  aa  they  bore 
upon  the  eccleeiaatical,  and  hia  irrepreaaible 
activity  of  mind  waa  atill  occupied  with  auch 
problema  aa  thoee  treated  in  hie  flrat  book  on  “The 
State  ia  ita  relatione  with  the  Church,”  which 
Macaulay  made  the  aubject  of  a  long  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  April,  1839,  which  he 
introduced  with  thia  encouraging  and  aomewhat 
patronixing  alluaion  to  the  youthful  author : 

“  The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  young  man  of 
oublemished  character  and  of  distinguished  parlia> 
mentary  talents,  the  rising  hope  of  those  atem  and 
unbending  Tories  who  follow,  reluctantly  and  mu¬ 
tinously,  a  leader  whoee  experience  and  eloquence 
are  indispensable  to  them,  but  whose  cautions  tem¬ 
per  and  moderate  opinions  they  abhor.  It  would 
not  be  at  all  strange  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  one  of 
the  most  unpopular  men  in  England.  But  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  do  him  no  more  than  justice  when  we 
say  that  his  abilities  and  bis  demeanor  have  obtained 
for  him  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  parties.  His  I 
first  appearance  in  the  character  of  an  author  is 
therefore  an  interesting  event ;  and  it  ia  natural  that 
the  gentle  wishes  of  the  public  should  go  with  him 
to  bis  trial.” 

Thia  reverent  affection  for  the  Elatabliabed 
Church  Mr.  Qladatone  retained  through  life, 
but  a  few  yeara  experience  in  Parliament  widened 
hia  views  of  public  policy  till  he  broke  loose 
from  the  old  Tories,  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  patty  of  progress  that  waa  rising  to  power. 
It  would  take  a  volume  to  follow  the  activities 
of  a  man  who  waa  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  sixty  three  years,  and  for  twenty  six  Prime 
Mieister,  which  made  him  master  of  England 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ! 

Of  course  in  a  political  career  so  long,  and 
extending  over  a  realm  ao  vast  aa  that  of  the 
British  Empire,  on  which  “the  sun  never  sets,” 
he  would  have  been  more  than  human  if  he  had 
not  made  some  mistakes,  and  taken  some  steps 
which  he  had  reason  to  regret.  Americans  es¬ 
pecially  will  recall  his  attitude  towards  the 
Onited  States,  when,  after  the  first  year  or  year 
and  a  half  of  conflict,  be  gave  hiv  opinion  that 


**Jeffenon  Davis  had  created  a  nofiow/”  It 
was  not  that  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought ; 
nor  that  he  had  the  feeling  of  a  great  body  of 
Englishmen,  that  the  power  of  America  was 
growing  too  fast,  and  they  were  quite  willing 
that  it  should  be  checked  and  restrained.  It  was 
not  that  his  sympathies  were  for  any  cause  with 
the  South  rather  than  the  North ;  but  that  he 
thought  we  were  attempting  the  impossible. 
Lofdiing  across  the  ocean,  he  saw  from  a  distance 
the  magnitude  of  the  struggle ;  that  it  was  a 
battle  of  giants — of  two  forces  so  tremendous 
that  victory  on  either  side  seemed  beyond  any 
human  power,  and  for  that  reason,  and  that 
alone,  humanity  demanded  that  the  struggle 
should  cease  before  the  whole  continent  was 
drenched  in  blood  I 

This  was  expressed  freely  not  only  to  his 
own  countrymen,  but  to  Americans  themselves 
whom  be  knew.  Among  these'  there  was  per¬ 
haps  no  one  for  whom  he  bad  a  more  personal 
regard  than  the  late  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  who  was 
often  in  London,  to  revive  and  carry  through 
the  project  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  which  had 
once  had  a  brief  success — but  could  hardly  be 
attempted  while  the  United  States  were  plunged 
in  war.  Mr.  Qladatone  admired  the  indomita¬ 
ble  courage  of  the  young  American,  and  near 
the  close  of  1862,  the  dark  days  of  the  Republic, 
wrote  him  a  letter  which  has  since  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  biography  of  Mr.  Field,  in  which  be 
protested  in  the  most  eloquent  language  against 
the  further  continuance  of  a  hopeless  struggle. 

But  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  opened  the  eyes  of  England,  and  when 
two  years  later  the  end  came,  and  the  Union 
was  restored,  no  one  rejoiced  more  thin  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  his  letters  to  Mr.  Field  were  full  of 
congratulation.  Above  all  was  he  relieved  when 
he  saw  that  the  morale  of  the  nation  had  not 
been  lowered.  He  had  shared  the  feeling  of 
his  countrymen  that,  even  if  we  were  victori 
ous,  we  might  come  out  of  the  conflict  a  changed 
people,  inured  to  strife,  and  ready  for  future 
wars.  But  when  he  saw  the  great  armies  coming 
back  from  the  field,  laying  down  their  arms, 
and  melting  away  into  the  mass  of  population, 
the  brave  soldiers  returning  to  their  fields  and 
their  ploughshares,  he  could  not  restrain  hia 
admiration ;  that  increased  to  still  greater  en- 
thuaiasm  when  he  saw  the  United  States  doing, 
what  no  European  country  bad  ever  done,  after 
the  exhaustion  of  a  tremendous  war,  paying  off 
the  national  debt  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
millions  a  year  1 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  he  recognized  that 
he  had  erred  in  his  judgment  of  the  great  Civil 
War ;  he  felt  that  it  was  for  him  to  restore  as 
far  as  was  in  his  power  the  relations  of  America 
with  the  mother  country.  He  knew  that  the 
course  of  England  had  alienated  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  the  Alabama  and  other  armed  corsairs ' 
sailed  out  of  English  ports  and  roamed  the  sea 
to  prey  upon  our  commerce  T  Charles  Sumner 
had  taken  the  extreme  ground  that  we  should 
bold  England  responsible  for  all  our  losses  I  in 
approaching  America,  England  had  to  deal  with 
a  country  which,  while  not  an  avowed  enemy, 
waa  certainly  not  a  friend.  But  her  Great  Min 
inter  took  the  bull  by  the  boms,  by  proposing  an 
arbitration,  and,  instead  of  inviting  us  to  send 
delegates  across  the  sea  to  London,  be  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  Washington  to  consult  calmly 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  Such  magna¬ 
nimity  disarmed  angry  resentment,  and  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  accepted  the  friendly  proffer.  As  the 
result  of  this  advance  representatives  from  both 
oounUies  appeared  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  be¬ 
fore  a  court  compoeed  of  men  from  neutral  gov- 
ernmeota,  who  wwe  familiar  with  international 
law,  which  awarded  to  os  an  indemnity  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  that  were  promptly  paid  and 
ao  were  quenched  the  smouldering  elements  of 
mutual  hatred.  An  act  so  noble  should  embalm 


the  name  of  the  great  pacificator  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people. 

MB.  GLADSTONE  AND  JOHN  HEIGHT. 

In  his  later  career  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  honored 
abroad,  was  not  without  enem  ieeat  home.  Foremost 
among  these  were  the  followers  of  Disraeli,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  seemed  to  think  that  allegiance 
to  their  own  leader,  required  them  to  hate  whom¬ 
soever  he  hated,  and  most  of  all  to  disparage 
his  great  opponent.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the 
fashion  in  certain  circles  in  London  to  depreci¬ 
ate  his  ability  and  even  bis  character,  as  if  his 
boundless  ambition  made  him  think  more  of 
himself  than  of  his  country !  To  all  this  it  is 
enough  to  oppose  the  judgment  of  the  great 
commoner  of  England,  John  Bright,  which  I 
can  give  from  his  own  lipe.  Once  when  I  called 
on  him  in  London,  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
inquire  as  to  a  story  that  had  been  going  the 
rounds  in  America,  which  “was  so  good  that  I 
hoped  it  was  true,”  and  which  I  began  to  relate, 
when  he  interrupted  me  by  saying,  “I  know 
what  you  mean,  ’  ’  and  then  told  the  story  him- 
Eelf.  It  was  at  a  time  when  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr  Qladatone  was  at 
the  height  (or  the  depth)  of  hie  unpopularity, 
that  Mr.  Bright  happened  on  one  occasion  to  be 
thrown  into  the  company  of  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
who  spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  extreme  bit¬ 
terness,  to  which  the  grand  old  Quaker  listened 
in  silence  till  she  had  “freed  her  mind,” 
when  he  asked  a  question  that  apparently 
had  no  relation  to  what  she  had  said, 
and  seemed  to  be  intended  to  turn  the 
subject.  It  was  simply,  “Have  you  chil¬ 
dren  f”  “Yes:  she  had  several.”  “Then,” 
said  Mr.  Bright,  “when  they  are  old  enough, 
take  them  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  point 
out  to  them  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  when  they  are 
grown  up,  it  will  be  a  precious  memory  to  them 
that  they  have  seen  the  greatest  Englishman 
that  has  appeared  in  some  centuries  I”  This 
more  than  answered  my  curiosity.  “So,  you 
rank  him,”  I  said,  “above  all  his  contempora¬ 
ries  T”  “Oh.”  he  said  with  a  toss  of  bis  head, 
as  if  with  disdain  of  the  very  suggestion,  “there 
is  not  a  man  to  be  named  beside  him  1” 

After  such  boundless  admiration  for  Eng¬ 
land's  greatest  statesman,  it  is  sad  to  think 
that  there  could  ever  come  a  ahadow  between 
them.  But  when  Mr,  Gladstone  went  to  the 
point  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  Mr,  Bright 
could  not  follow  him,  and,  while  there  waa  no 
rupture,  yet  there  was  a  parting  of  the  ways, 
and  for  a  time  each  followed  his  separate  course. 
But  deep  in  their  hearts  was  a  tie  that  could  not 
be  broken,  and  when  John  Bright  was  borne  to 
the  grave,  the  House  of  Commons  waa  hushed 
and  bowed  in  silence,  as  it  listened  in  the  pro- 
foundsst  sympathy  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  he  paid 
bis  last  tribute  of  love  and  honor  and  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  great  Commoner  of  England. 

Nor  was  the  mind  or  heart  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
limited  to  his  own  country,  though  he  loved  her 
as  his  mother,  and  was  justly  proud  of  her  great¬ 
ness  ;  but  his  sympathies  were  nut  bounded  by 
territory,  and  he  could  say  in  a  true  sense  and 
with  all  sincerity,  “My  country  is  the  world: 
my  countrymen  are  all  mankind.”  Wherever 
an  oppressed  nation  was  struggling  for  liberty, 
it  had  his  powerful  support.  It  was  his  exposure 
of  the  cruelties  of  Bomba,  the  King  of  Naples, 
who  shut  up  in  dungeons  the  beet  and  bravest 
men  of  Italy,  that  roused  the  indignation  of 
Europe,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming 
revolution ;  as  his  exposure  some  years  later  of 
the  massacres  in  Bulgaria  turned  popular  feel¬ 
ing  against  the  Turk,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  independence  of  several  of  the  states  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  This  horror  of  despotism  con¬ 
tinued  with  him  to  the  last.  It  was  only  a  year 
ago  that  bis  voice  was  raised  for  Crete  and  for 
Greece  against  the  oppressor.  Europe  will  not 
soon  forget  the  stigma  which  he  put  upon  the 
Sultan,  when  he  branded  him  aa  the  Groat 
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AHaasin  I  In  all  this  arraignment  of  tyrants  he 
ahowed  himself  at  once  the  lover  of  his  country, 
and  the  lover  of  the  whole  human  race. 

But  no  analysis  of  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  would  be  complete  that  overlooked  the 
deepest  and  etrongest  source  of  inspiration,  his 
religious  faith.  It  was  not  that  he  was  loyal  to 
the  traditions  of  his  country  that  he  followed 
the  ritual  and  the  observance  of  the  English 
Church,  but  with  all  the  depth  of  hie  convic¬ 
tion  he  believed  in  God,  the  Ruler  of  nations, 
and  the  Father  of  all  who  look  up  to  Him  in 
absolute  faith,  and  in  humble  trust  and  hope. 
Every  day  that  he  was  at  his  home,  he  went  to 
morning  prayers  in  the  little  church,  and  re¬ 
peated  with  the  utmost  fervor,  *‘I  believe  in 
God  the  Father  Almighty.  *’  To  him  this  was  no 
mere  form  of  words,  but  came  from  his  deepest 
convictions.  One  might  as  well  have  disputed 
with  him  the  law  of  gravitation,  as  the  existence 
of  a  Creator.  This  conviction  guided  him  in  all 
his  public  career,  for  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  act  could  be  politically  wise  which  was  mor¬ 
ally  wrong.  Every  right  law  must  be  founded 
in  that  eternal  justice  and  authority  which  ema¬ 
nates  from  the  throne  of  God. 

But  now  the  curtain  falls  on  this  commanding 
figure  of  his  generation,  “the  greatest  English¬ 
man,”  as  Mr.  Bright  well  said,  "who  baa 
appeared  in  some  centuries.”  He  is  gone  and 
we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  Now  that 
he  is  to  be  laid  to  rest,  it  is  6tting  that  it  should 
be  in  the  heart  of  London,  the  capital  not  only 
«f  England,  but  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  had  been  his  wish  to  be  buried  at  Hawarden, 
where  he  had  spent  so  many  years,  but  the  voice 
of  England  demanded  that  he  should  be  laid  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  that  “temple  of  silence  and 
reconciliation  in  which  the  strifes  of  twenty 
generations  are  buried  ”  There  not  only  will 
Che  people  of  England,  but  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans,  pause  over  the  hallowed  spot  where 
rests  all  that  is  mortal  of  William  E.  Gladstone. 

H.  M.  P. 


CLEABINH  THE  AIR. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  the  tropics  know 
that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  exist.  There  is  a  stagnation  in  the 
air  as  if  the  very  heart  of  nature  had  ceased  to 
beat.  A  mist  rises  from  the  ground  so  sicken¬ 
ing  that  one  would  close  his  mouth  tightly  if  he 
<lid  not  have  to  open  it  to  breathe.  Indeed  he 
rather  gasps  than  breathes,  and  all  life  seems  to 
atand  still,  till  after  hours,  or  days,  of  this 
atifling  atmosphere,  there  rises  a  cloud  like  a 
man’s  band,  which  spreads  rapidly,  and  darkens 
almost  to  the  blackness  of  night,  save  as  it  is 
lighted  up  by  the  almost  incessant  flashes  of 
lightning,  till  at  last  the  windows  of  heaven 
are  opened,  and  the  floods  come.  For  an  hour 
the  scene  is  terrific,  after  which  the  clouds 
break  away,  the  sun  shines  out,  and  the  air  is  so 
“clean”  and  sweet  and  bracing,  that  one  in- 
atinctively  opens  bis  mouth  wide  to  drink  it  in. 
Life  has  once  more  become  worth  living. 

This  changed  atmosphere,  which  brings  a  re¬ 
newal  of  all  the  vital  forces,  is  a  symbol  and  type 
of  what  often  occurs  in  human  affairs,  when  a 
whole  community,  or  a  nation,  is  debauched  by 
its  very  prosperity,  and  as  it  expands  its  terri¬ 
tories,  and  grows  great  and  rich  and  powerful, 
^ows  also  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  In  no  nation  in  the  world  has  this 
moral  decay  kept  pace  with  outward  prosperity 
by  steps  so  marked  as  in  Spain.  When  Columbus 
discovered  a  New  World,  in  which  were  lands 
rich  in  gold,  the  heads  of  the  whole  Spiniah 
race  were  turned  by  the  great  discovery,  and 
all  sorts  of  adventurers,  little  better  than  pirates, 
thronged  across  the  sea.  Mexico  and  Peru  and 
all  Central  America  were  despoiled  to  enrich 
Spain.  Thin  process  has  been  going  on  for  bun 
dreds  of  years  to  the  exhausting  of  a  large  part 


of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For  a  time  it 
yielded  a  vast  revenue  to  Spain,  but  with  the 
increase  of  wealth  came  the  decay  of  morality, 
the  utter  disregard  of  the  native  races  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  if  they  had  no  rights  which  a  Spaniard 
bad  to  respect.  It  is  a  long  story  which  is  told 
in  full  in  Prescott’s  “History  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico,  ’  ’  in  three  octavo  volumes,  on 
which  be  spent  six  years;  and  “The  Conquest 
of  Peru,”  in  two  volumes,  on  which  he  spent 
four  years.  Here  we  ate,  as  it  were,  reading  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  the  Genesis  of  European  power 
in  the  New  World ;  in  which  is  drawn  in  lurid 
lines  the  general  demoralization  that^ worked  to 
the  undoing  of  the  conquerors  as  well  as  the 
conquered.  Comparing  one  centur)i  with  an¬ 
other,  we  see  in  our  own  times  the  retribution 
‘for  the  crimes,  the  robberies,  and  all  the  in¬ 
numerable  atrocities  of  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

This  may  seem  rather  hard,  that  the  cons 
should  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  but 
the  law  of  retribution  is  inexorable,  that  one 
generation  shall  suffer  for  the  ill  doing  of  an¬ 
other.  These  are  the  lessons  of  history,  and  we 
can  but  look  with  awe  and  wonder  at  what  is 
passing  before  our  eyer.  It  is  a  lesson  for  us  as 
well  as  for  Spain,  that  ve  should  be  careful 
how  we  use  our  newly  acquired  power,  lest  that 
should  come  to  us  which  has  now  come  to  Spain, 
and  we  have  our  day  of  retribution  ! 


IS  THIS  A  HOLT  WAR  { 

Amid  the  horror  and  uncertainty  of  war  we 
regard  it  as  true  that  this  nation  in  willing  to 
endure  the  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  for  the 
sake  of  a  great  principle.  This  war  is  waged 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  justice  and  humanity. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  motives  that  led 
to  the  war,  or  through  which  it  is  being  fought 
are  either  noble,  loving^or  just.  We  may  think 
of  all  the  sentiments  which  led  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  crisis,  as  arranged  in  a  mighty  pyramid  on 
the  apex  of  which  rests  the  love  of  liberty  and 
humanity. 

This  motive  we  believe  dominates  the  better 
part  of  the  nation.  The  statesman,  the  patriot, 
and  the  nobler  citizenship  of  the  Republic  are 
actuated  by  this  high  consideration,  it  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  by  it  the  war  is  to 
be  gnaged.  But  a  great  many  other  motives 
leading  to  this  climax  were  of  baser  metal. 

Certain  journals  wanted  war  because  it  would 
sell  their  papers,  extras  would  be  in  demand ; 
the  speculators  wanted  war  because  they  thought 
there  was  money  in  it  for  them;  our  jingoes 
wanted  war  because  it  gave  them  the  chance  to 
vaunt  noisily  their  Americanism;  the  Congress¬ 
man  with  the  shakey  seat  wanted  war  because 
he  hoped  his  loud-voiced  love  of  liberty  would 
meet  the  approval  of  hie  constituents;  fighters 
wanted  war  for  the  sake  of  fighting;  and  a  large 
class  clamored  for  war  on  the  plea  of  revenge, 
liberty,  humanity,  everything  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  cry,  “Remember  the  Maine.”  The 
mightiest  battle  cry  in  all  the  war  is  this: 
“Remember  the  Maine.”  Yet  it  is  far  from 
the  worthiest.  With  all  the  lower  and  barer 
motives  that  helped  to  make  the  war,  and  unite 
to  carry  it  on  to  a  successful  climax,  what 
thinker  doubts  that  the  supreme  motive,  ruling 
and  drawing  all  the  others  in  the  flood  of  des¬ 
tiny,  as  the  moon  draws  the  tides  of  the  sea,  is 
the  one  at  the  top  ?  It  is  this,  the  highest 
motive  of  all  that  governs  the  nation  in  the  last 
analysis,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  this 
IS  a  holy  war,  and  she  in  willing  to  sacrifice  her¬ 
self  in  her  love  of  humanity,  and  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  divine  Hand,  to  right  the  wrong  of 
ages  and  bring  to  judgment  human  guilt. 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  this  awful  con¬ 
flict,  the  General  Assembly  is  meeting  and  delib¬ 
erating.  There  will  be  those  in  that  body  who 
will  see  only  the  lower  motives,  who  will  call  it 
a  newspaper  war,  a  politician’s  war,  a  war  of 
jingoes,  speculators  and  brute  fighters,  a  war  of 


unholy  vengeance,  and  lose  sight  of  the  one 
over-mastering  and  supreme  motive,  love  of 
liberty  and  unselfish  devotion  to  humanity.  It 
is  a  time  for  the  wisdom  and  Christian  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  Church  to  assert  itself,  to  stand  by 
the  government  and  recognize  the  heart  of  the 
nation  as  right,  and  the  motive  of  unselfish  love 
for  humanity  as  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
sacrifice  and  suffering  of  a  righteous  cause.  It 
is  to  Christian  manhood  and  scholarship  that 
we  must  look  for  clear  seeing  and  right  thinking 
in  such  a  crisis  as  this. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  A  RAINY  DAY. 

Gift  of  9X0.000  to  the  Home  Board. 

The  following  message  was  telegraphed  to  the 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  session  at 
Winona,  Indiana,  on  Monday  morning  last. 
Needless  to  say,  it  gave  great  satisfaction,  not 
only  to  the  Commissioners  there  assembied,  but, 
as  they  became  aware  of  it,  to  the  whole  Church. 

Would  that  a  feeling  of  righteous  jealousy 
might  spread  and  become  contagious,  in  view  of 
the  now  enviable  conspicuity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Clinton,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Elisa¬ 
beth,  Synod  of  New  Jersey  I  We  notice  that  the 
average  per  member  is  now  the  favorite  mode  of 
determining  the  libeiality  of  a  given  church. 
This  New  Jersey  church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Rowland  is  pastor,  has  only  243  mem¬ 
bers,  and  with  this  factor  known,  the  problem 
of  individual  benevolence  is  easily  determined. 
Whether,  the  handsome  sum  below  announced 
should  be  thus  evenly  distributed  or  ascribed 
to  the  grand  impulse  of  a  single  prince  of  the 
Church,, we  offer  no  conjecture.  Here  is  the 
telegram  sent : 

To  WAL1.A0S  RADOLirra.  D.O., 

Moderator  General  Assembly, 

Winona,  Inoiana. 

Kaw  York,  May  28, 1896. 

“The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  twenty  thousand  dollars  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Clinton,  Presbytery  of  Elisa¬ 
beth,  New  Jersey.  We  send  the  above  telegram 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  this  time  hoping 
thereby  to  stimulate  brethren  to  make  renewed  ex¬ 
ertion  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  Board.  It  one 
little  church  will  give  twenty  thousand  dollars 
as  a  special  effort,  certainly  the  great  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  should  pledge  themselves  at  once 
to  wipe  out  this  debt  without  any  hesitation 
whatever.  ’  ’ 

The  sixty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  Brooklyn 
Sunday  school  Union  in  set  down  for  the  usual 
notable  observance  on  Friday  of  this  week.  May 
27th.  As  heretofore,  the  exercises  will  consist 
of  singing.  Scripture  reading,  prayer,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  addresses,  in  the  various  churches.  The 
eighteen  main  divisions  will  parade  through  the 
sections  of  the  city  wherein  they  are  located, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Prospect  Park  division, 
which  will  parade  on  the  Long  Meadow  in  Pros¬ 
pect  Park  at  3.15  P.M.  In  this  division  alone 
there  will  be  represented  thirty-five  schools,  with 
about  13,500  scholars.  It  is  estimated  that 
79,075  scholars,  representing  193  schools  of  the 
Brooklyn  Sunday-School  Union,  will  take  part 
in  the  procession.  They  will  go  “marching  aa 
to  war.  ”  At  least  we  are  advised  that  the  Boys’ 
Brigades  connected  with  the  churches  represented 
will  turn  out  in  full  force  and  full  uniform.  If 
the  weather  should  prove  propitious  there  will 
be  a  brave  and  bannered  host.  And  “Greater 
New  York”  is  in  evidence,  there  being  this  year 
three  main  divisions.  These  include  the  East 
End,  taking  in  East  New  York ;  the  McDonough 
division,  and  the  Atlantic  division,  taking  in 
Coney  Island.  This  makes  the  number  of 
schools  and  scholars  to  participate  in  the  exer¬ 
cises  larger  than  ever  before.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  several  divisions  and  their  respective 
orders  of  march  make  almost  a  solid  page,  chiefly 
of  names,  in  the  Brooklyn  dailies.  Well,  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  it,  of  its  kind,  even  in  great 
London,  or  the  rest  of  the  world.  Brooklyn 
may  hence  be  proud  of  her  fine  and  joyous  dis¬ 
play  and  guard  it  well. 
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A  FUND  NEARLY  COMPLETED. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  EvaageUat. 

Mt  Dxar  Sib  :  Knowing  that  yonr  readeia  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  higher  education  of 
women,  I  desire  with  your  permission  to  submit 
for  consideration  the  following :  Elmira  College 
was  established  in  Elmira,  New  York,  in  1856. 

It  has  always  done  thorough  work  as  an  unsecta- 
rian  Christian  College.  Up  to  the  present  almost 
three  thousand  students  hare  enjoyed  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Last  year  there  was  graduated  the  larg¬ 
est  class  in  its  history.  The  following  Septem¬ 
ber  a  still  lanrer  class  of  Freshmen  entered  and 
this  year  more  students  are  in  correspondence 
with  a  view  of  entering  next  fall  than  ever 
before. 

Over  a  year  ago  an  effort  was  begun  to  raise 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  institution. 
Up  to  the  present  time  ninety-two  thousand 
dollars  has  been  offered,  but  strictly  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  full  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  shall  have  been  secured  by  the  end  of 
next  month. 

The  citizens  of  Elmira,  Trustees  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  graduates  and  former  students  with  their 
friends,  have  made  generous  contributions  and 
yet  18,000  remains  to  be  secured. 

As  the  amount  necessary  to  final  success  grows 
less,  persons  decline  to  give,  concluding  that  it 
is  not  necessary.  This  has  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent  during  the  last  three  weeks  that  the 
whole  effort  is  to-day  in  great  danger  of  ending 
in  failure.  To  prevent  such  disaster,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  appeal  through  your  widely  circu¬ 
lated  paper  to  generous  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
New  York  for  contributions.  To  save  this  effort 
from  failure  are  there  not  in  this  city  eight 
persons  willing  each  to  give  tl,000,  or  sixteen 
willing  to  give  $600,  or  eighty  willing  to  give 

floor 

Gifts  for  any  amount  sent  either  to  yourself  or 
to  the  writer  will  beget  the  gratitude  of  all  con¬ 
nected  with  this  historic  institution,  indeed 
of  hundreds  throughout  this  and  other  States  of 
the  Union,  who  are  anxiously  hoping  and  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  completion  of  the  $100,000  fund. 

I  am  yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  Cambbor  Maokbrzib, 
President  of  the  College. 
Hotsl  St.  Obobob,  Bboaiowat  aku  Uth  St. 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETY. 

Like  many  another  mustard  seed  that  baa 
developed  into  a  great  tree,  the  Bed  Cross  So¬ 
ciety  is  the  fiowering  of  a  little  seed,  planted 
in  1860,  by  Henri  Durant,  a  Swiss  gentleman. 
Not  half  a  century  has  passed  since,  yet  its  sys 
tern  has  encircled  the  world. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Bed  Cross  sent  out  its  notices  to 
all  its  members  and  at  once  started  its  complex 
machinery  in  motion.  Its  careful  organisation 
is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  answMS  have  been 
received  from  every  branch.  The  centre  of 
activity  in  this  city  in  at  the  New  York  Bed 
Cross  Hospital,  Na  233  West  One  Hundredth 
street 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  just  now  to 
form  auxiliaries  of  the  National  Society.  Ap¬ 
plications  from  Societies  or  individuals  desirous 
of  forming  auxiliaries  should  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Gardner  at  Na  674  Biadison  avenua  The  need 
at  jireaent  in  money. 

Last  week  two  strong  auxiliaries  were  formed 
in  this  city.  The  First  New  York  Ambulance 
Bad  Cross  Equipment  Society,  whose  President 
is  Miss  Eldith  Morton,  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
Levi  P.  Morton.  The  other,  the  Second 
Women’s  Conference  of  the  Society  of  Ethical 
Culture,  whose  President  is  Mrs.  Henry  Olles- 
heimer.  Close  relations  have  already  bMn  es- 
tabliabed  with  the  Administation  at  Washing¬ 
ton  through  the  patriotic  effcwts  of  the  Hon. 
Levi  P.  Morton,  Bishop  Potter,  PresidMit  Alex¬ 
ander  P.  Orr  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
others. 


The  Ambulance  Auxiliary  will  furnish  fifteen 
modern  ambulances,  fully  equipped  for  service 
with  all  modern  appliances  and  now  has  these 
ready  lor  service  in  Florida  or  Cuba.  In  addi 
tion  to  these,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  B.  P.  Carroll, 
and  D.  O.  Mills  each  presented  the  Society  an 
ambulance  costing  about  $2,000,  and  these  will 
go  at  once  to  the  seat  of  war. 


A  FLAN  FOR  BIBLE  STI’DY,  TO  EMBRACE 
ALL  COLLEGE  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

There  has  been  a  great  awakening  in  Bible 
study  everywhere  and  our  joung  people  are  not 
deaf  to  the  bugle  call  that  is  being  sounded 
throughout  the  Christian  camp.  It  is  seen  in 
the  interest  manifested  in  the  Bible  classes  of 
the  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations,  in  the  emphasis  which  is  being 
placed  upon  the  Quiet  Hour  in  our  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies,  in  the  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women  who  attend  the  summer  conferences 
for  Bible  study  at  Northfield,  Massachusetts, 
Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  and  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men’s 
and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations. 

But  while  there  is  an  increased  interest  in  the 
van  guard  of  the  Christian  army  in  Bible  study 
of  the  right  kind,  it  is  well  to  consider  a  few 
facts  and  to  try  to  direct  the  enthoaiasm  and 
energy  of  young  minds  and  hearts  so  that  it 
will  tell  for  the  most. 

The  International  Committee  of  Young  Wom¬ 
en’s  Christian  Associations  have  been  investi¬ 
gating  their  own  field  within  the  last  few  months 
and  the  facta  they  have  discovered  are  of  inter¬ 
est  to  all.  Quest  ons  have  been  sent  to  more 
than  three  hundred  Colleges.  Personal  visita¬ 
tion  has  also  been  made,  and  the  following  state 
ments  can  be  readily  verified : 

(1)  Thousands  of  young  women  are  graduating 
every  year  from  our  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  yet  there  are  comparatively  few  who 
are  doing  daily,  systematic  Bible  study. 

(2)  Those  who  read  the  Bible  daily  are  as  a 
rule  not  studying  it  nor  reading  it  with  a  defi 
nite  end  in  view. 

(3)  In  the  Colleges  where  Bible  study  is  a 
part  of  the  curriculum,  (and  this  is  as  it  should 
be  in  all  schools, )  the  course  is  largely  from  a 
historical  and  literary  point  of  view  and  the 
young  women  are  inclined  to  think  'that  study¬ 
ing  for  the  weekly  lesson  takes  the  place  of  devo¬ 
tional  atudy. 

The  following  facts  are  also  true : 

(1)  Our  Sunday  schools  are  being  severely 
criticised  as  offering  instruction  far  behind  our 
day  schools,  and  one  great  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  young  women  who  are  the  teachers, 
neither  know  what  they  are  trying  to  teach  nor 
how  to  teach  it.  Sunday-schools  are  doing 
their  beat  to  try  to  remedy  this  state  of  things. 
Some  are  trying  advanced  methods  in  teachers’ 
meetings,  some  suggest  that  Sunday-school 
teachers  be  paid  so  that  they  can  afford  to  study, 
but  the  situation  will  not  be  remedied  until  a 
daily  habit  of  earnest,  broad  minded,  heart¬ 
searching  Bible  atudy  is  established  in  the  lives 
of  the  young  women  who  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  teaching  those  younger  than  they. 

(2)  There  are  great  opportunities  for  leaders 
in  Bible  work  but  very  few  to  lead.  One  of  the 
graduates  of  Carleton  College  in  Minnesota  has 
demonstrated  within  the  past  year  what  one 
young  woman  can  do  who  is  deeply  in  love  with 
the  Bible.  In  addition  to  her  duties  as  teacher 
in  a  High  School,  she  has  been  the  means  of 
starting  eleven  Young  Womens’  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  Bible  circles  in  the  small  towns  around, 
and  through  the  infiuence  of  these,  thirty  nine 
are  now  enrolled  in  the  State.  People  are  be¬ 
coming  eager  to  know  the  Bible,  but  they  need 
leaders. 

One  of  the  questions  sent  to  the  College  Asso¬ 
ciations  was,  “What  difficulties  do  you  find  in 
Bible  study  T’’  and  this  was  one  of  the  most 


frequent  replies:  “Lack  of  competent  leaders; 
we  cannot  find  young  women  who  are  able  to 
lead  a  class.’’ 

(3)  It  is  our  College  graduates  who  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  do  this  teaching  in  our  Sunday- 
schools  and  elsewhere,  because  of  their  superior 
training  and  advantages.  They  are  splendidly 
equipped,  intellectully  and  socially,  but  not  in 
thorough,  heart-reaching  knowledge  of  the  Bihle. 

(4)  Ifovotional  Bible  study  is  at  the  root  oi 
interest  in  misson  work  and  efficiency  in  Chris¬ 
tian  service.  In  order,  therefore,  to  help  the 
young  women  of  our  country  to  establish  a  daily 
habit  of  Bible  study  and  to  put  into  their  hands 
a  means  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  Bible  truth 
for  themselves  and  thus  preparing  them  for 
Christian  service,  the  International  Committee 
of  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  pro¬ 
pose  this  plan : 

To  offer  a  progressive  series  of  devotional 
Bible  studies,  leading  step  by  step  through  four 
years;  to  arrange  these  studies  so  that  by  spend¬ 
ing  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  the  student  can  finish 
a  course  in  a  school  term ;  to  offer  certificates 
for  good  work  done ;  to  make  the  summer  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
summer  schools  of  Bible  study ;  to  keep  in  the 
International  office  a  card  catalogue  of  the 
members  of  the  Associations  who  have  done  good 
Bible  study  and  a  record  of  the  places  where 
there  is  a  call  for  Bihle  circles  and  thus  bring 
the  need  and  the  trained  worker  together,  just 
as  the  Teachers’  Bureaus  bring  the  schools  and 
the  teachers  together. 

Traveling  libraries  on  Bible  study  have  also 
been  started.  Books  are  sent  in  a  neat  case 
among  the  Associations  and  Bible  circles  of 
the  same  locality,  to  be  kept  a  certain  length 
of  time  and  then  sent  on  to  the  next  place. 
Such  a  library  is  now  circulating  in  Kansas, 
including  the  following  books : 

Dr.  Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ,  Dr.  Stalker’w 
Imago  Christi,  Robert  Speer’s  The  Man,  Christ 
Jesus,  Meyer’s  Moses  and  Abraham,  Deane’s 
Joshua,  The  Printed  English  Bible,  In  His 
Steps,  The  Christian’s  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life, 
Mott’s  Strategic  Points  in  the  World’s  Conquest. 

They  go  to  the  College  Associations  until 
Commencement,  to  the  country  places  during  ths 
summer  and  back  to  the  students*in  the  fall. 
There  is  a  call  also  for  circulating  libraries  on 
Missions,  Christ  in  Art,  etc. 

To  put  this  work,  which  is  opening  up  so 
marvelously  and  for  which  there  is  such  a  need, 
upon  a  substantial  foundation  there  is  need  of 
having  a  Bible  Secretary  who  can^unify  and 
direct  the  effort  so  that  no  material  shall  b» 
wasted.  For  $1,0(X)  the  work  can  be  done  passa¬ 
bly  well  the  coming  year ;  that  is,  $4(X)  salary 
for  one  half  the  time  of  a  Secretary,  $300  for  a 
stenographer,  and  $300  for  traveling  expenses. 
Of  course  the  Committee  would  do  a  great  deal 
more  work  than  this  through  the  summer 
conferences  and  State  Secretaries,  besides  pub¬ 
lications  and  traveling  libraries. 

They  ask  that  ten  people  will  each  contributw 
$100  and  they  expect  to  prove  by  the  results  of 
this  year’s  work  ^at  it  has  been  a  most  profita¬ 
ble  investment. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  International  Committee  of  Young  Women’* 
Christian  Associations,  1,312  Champlain  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago. 

Our  Assembly  is  never  wanting  in  regard  for 
similar  bodies,  and  we  notice  that  on  motion  of 
Dr.  W.  C.  Roberta  fraternal  greetings  were  sent 
to  the  Southern  General  Assembly,  now  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  New  Orleans,  and  to  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  session  at  Marshall, 
Missouri.  Indeed,  there  is  a  movement  now 
again,  for  closer  relations  with  the  Southern 
body  now  in  session  at  the  church  of  Dr.  B.  M. 
Palmer.  Considering  bis  venerable  age,  would 
not  the  initiative  come  most  gracefully  from 
him  f  Let  us,  mindful  of  many  failures,  make 
haste  slowly,  putting  genuine  unity  of  feeliniE 
before  all  things  else. 


May  26,  1896. 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TEAR  AT  UNION. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Aasocia 
tion  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  on  Tueeday 
morning,  the  17th,  in  the  Adams  Chapel,  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
the  President  of  the  Faculty,  on  “Thb  SmiNAitT 
AND  Tax  Ministry.”  After  glancing  at  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Alumni  during  the  year,  and  speaking  of 
the  influence  of  the  Seminary  upon  the  world 
through  its  graduates,  Dr.  Hall  proceeded  : 

“Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six 
men  have  been  students  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  in  this  seminary  from  its  foundation 
down  to  the  close  of  1897.  Of  these  nearly  two- 
thirds  took  the  full  course  and  became  gradu¬ 
ates,  while  about  one  third  received  certificates 
as  special  students  or  passed  on  to  other  work, 
before  completing  the  whole  term  of  study. 
Eight  hundred  and  seventeen  are  known  to  be 
dead,  while  of  the  whole  number  of  nearly  three 
thousand  men,  the  inconsiderable  fraction  58 
covers  the  number  of  those  of  whose  career  the 
seminary  has  lost  sight,  and  concerning  whom 
she  can  give  no  account  When  one  remembers 
the  broad  and  noble  platform  adopted  by  our 
founders,  whereby  ‘equal  rights  and  privileges, 
without  discrimination,  are  secured  to  students 
from  all  Christian  bodies,’  and  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  important  and  desirable  fact  that 
throughout  the  history  of  the  institution,  the 
proportion  of  students  coming  from  outside  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  averaged  60  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  it  is  highly  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  denominational  distribution  of 
the  ordained  graduates.  Seven  hundred  and 
thirty- flve  have  been  ordained  in  the  Presby 
terian  Church  down  to  the  close  of  1897.  Six 
hundred  and  ninety  one  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  seventy-one  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  seventy  one  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
sixty  one  in  the  Methodist  Church,  tifty  nine 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  forty  one  in  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterian  Church,  twenty  one  in  the 
Lutheran  Church ;  two  only  out  of  nearly  three 
thousand  men  have  been  ordained  in  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church  on  graduating  from  this  seminary. 
Truly,  the  distribution  of  our  forces  is  upon  a 
scale  of  evangelical  catholicity  commensurate 
with  the  hopes  and  intentions  of  the  founders. 
The  relation  of  this  seminary  to  the  ordained 
nainistry  is  normal  only  so  long  as  it  is  catholic. 
Nor  is  it  less  interesting  nor  less  inspiring  to 
reflect  upon  the  relation  of  this  seminary  through 
her  ministry  not  only  to  the  organized  congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  land,  and  to  the  missionary  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Church  in  thin  country,  but  also  to 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  on  foreign  fields 
When  one  reflects  upon  that  most  conspicuous 
fact  in  the  annals  of  foreign  missions,  the  enor¬ 
mous  value  of  individual  foreign  missionary 
lives,  the  enormous  results  of  individual  efforts 
in  heathen  communities,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that,  through  her  209  foreign  missionaries, 
the  Seminary  has  been  and  is  privileged  to  sus¬ 
tain  important  and  fruitful  connection  with  the 
world’s  evangelization.  And,  still  further,  is 
that  institution  to  be  congratulated,  whose  sons 
«re  chosen  to  become  educational  leaders.  All 
civilisation  that  is  permanent  and  beneficent 
must  be  founded  upon  knowledge.  A  nation  is 
saved  for  high  usefulness  through  its  teachers 
rather  than  through  its  warriors.  To  this  sem¬ 
inary  has  Qod  given  extraordinary  blessings  in 
the  abundance  of  her  sons  who  have  become 
educational  leaders.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  teachers  in  schools,  105  principals  in  schools 
and  superintendents  of  education,  196  college 
professors,  72  college  presidents,  84  seminary 
professors;  almost  600  lives  consecrated  to  edu¬ 
cational  leadership.  What  may  not  have  been 
tbeir  aggregate  influence  upon  the  life  of  this 
country,  directly  or  indirectly  T” 


Dr.  Hall  then  said : 

‘‘It  is  necessary  to  indicate  principles  govern¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  the  seminary  to  the  ministry, 
and  conversely  of  the  ministry  to  the  seminary. 
That  there  exists  a  relation  organic,  influential, 
sacred,  between  the  seminary  and  the  ministry, 
may  safely  be  aseumed.  The  aignificance  and  the 
value  of  thin  relation  are  not  exhausted  by  an 
appeal  to  sentiment.  The  relation  is  organic  as 
well  as  sentimental.  The  Church  cannot  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  her  schools  of  sacred  learning. 
Though  she  were  to  renounce  them,  they  are  still 
a  part  of  her  essential  life,  bone  of  her  bone, 
flesh  of  her  flesh.  Nor  can  the  seminaries  detach 
themselves  from  the  Church,  in  that  vital  and 
organic  sense  deeper,  infinitely,  and  more  im¬ 
portant,  than  nominal  and  technical  connection. 
The  ministry  cannot  separate  itself  from  the 
influence  of  the  seminary;  cannot  control  the 
opinion  and  belief  of  the  Church  without  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  seminary;  cannot  ignore  the  processes 
of  thought,  the  intense  and  solicitous  searchings 
and  interrogations  of  belief,  which  give  to  life 
within  seminary  walls  aspects  oftentimes  unique 
and  momentous.  No  more  can  the  seminary 
separate  itself  from  the  influence  of  the  minis¬ 
try  ;  ditregard  the  rights  and  the  opinions  of 
those  whose  incessant  contact  is  with  the  mass 
of  the  people,  where  the  intellectually  untrained 
and  the  theologically  immature  must  always  be 
in  the  majority.  The  seminary  cannot  ignore 
the  mass  of  the  people,  nor  perpetuate  the 
haughty  medievalism  of  a  scholastic  caste,  rev¬ 
elling  in  irresponsible  intellectualism,  and  look¬ 
ing  down  contemptuously  on  doubts  and  be¬ 
wilderments  of  untrained  minds.  The  seminary 
and  the  ministry  alike  are  servants,  not  lords,  of 
the  people.  Christ’s  law  holds.  He  that  is 
greatest  in  that  kingdom  is  he  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  service  rules.  The  seminary  life  is 
not  an  esoteric  school.  The  highest  intellectual 
attainments  of  the  seminary,  its  deepest  re 
searches,  have  value  only  as  they  have  relation 
to  the  world’s  deliverance  from  unbelief;  to  the 
world’s  redemption  unto  the  catholic  faith  of 
the  Croze  of  Christ;  to  the  world's  edification 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Hall  then  stated  three  principles  govern¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  the  seminary  to  the  ministry, 
as  follows: 

‘‘First— Reasonable  independence.  The  ideal 
seminary  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  intellectu¬ 
ally  free  and  indt-pendent.  This  primarily  cot 
for  its  own  comfort,  but  primarily  for  its  effl 
ciency  as  the  zervant  of  the  people,  of  the  Church 
and  of  Christ.  Independence  is  a  relative  term 
to  be  specifically  construed  in  each  case  wherein 
applied.  Its  wholesome  application  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  is  obtained  by  noting  the  extremes  from 
which  it  is  to  be  differentiated.  These  are,  in 
one  direction,  destructive  individualism  ;  in  the 
other  direction,  mechanical  conformity  to  popu¬ 
lar  opinion.  The  reasonable  independence  of 
the  seminary  is  to  be  distinguished  from  de¬ 
structive  individualism  A  seminary  intoxicated 
with  the  spirit  of  individualiem  as  distinguish*  d 
from  catholic  opinion  might  take  delight  in  call¬ 
ing  in  question  that  which  is  the  essential  sub¬ 
stance  of  reasonable  faith ;  invoking  doubt  where 
none  exists ;  creating  out  of  nothing  the  spectres 
of  uncertainty,  and  meshing  in  a  web  of  shadows 
truths  that  are  daylight  clear  to  all  catholic 
minds.  Such  destructive  individualism  is  a 
perversion  of  reasonable  independence.  It  brings 
upon  the  institution  practicing  it  the  death 
doom  of  rationalism.  This  wantonness  of  doubt 
revenges  itself  on  the  school  indulging  it,  and 
by  so  much  as  independence  is  noble  and  neces¬ 
sary,  its  morbid  perversion  in  unlicensed  and 
uncalled-for  doubt  makes  evil  out  of  good.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  destructive  and  wanton 
individualism  is  to  be  distinguished  from  rea¬ 
sonable  independence,  so  also  is  a  mechanical 
conformity  to  popular  opinion.  The  seminary 
does  not  exist  to  be  a  reflector  of  the  contem¬ 


porary  opinion  of  the  ministry.  It  exists  to  pro¬ 
duce  contributions  to  the  sum  of  thought  by 
which  the  rectitude  and  the  comprehensiveness 
of  contemporary  opinion  shall  be  promoted. 
For  what  ends  shall  scholars  be  trained  at  great 
cost  T  With  what  intent  shall  they  resign  the 
noble  and  engrossing  functions  of  the  pastorate 
and  proceed  into  the  shadowed  loneliness  of  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge,  if  they  are  but  to  con¬ 
form  mechanically  to  contemporary  opinion  and 
to  reflect  with  literal  fidelity  the  outlines  of 
current  thought?  All  this  could  be  secured 
with  more  convenience  and  leas  expense  by  dis¬ 
banding  the  schools  of  the  prophets  and  insuring 
the  literal  immutability  of  opinion  by  oflScial 
deliverances.  Between  these  two  extremes  lies 
the  reasonable  independence  of  the  seminary, 
which,  aa  I  have  pointed  out,  makes  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  seminary,  as  the  servant  of 
the  people,  of  the  Church,  and  of  Christ  It  is 
the  independence  which  is  the  inalienable  and 
common  birthright  of  all  professional  schools, 
forfeiting  which  birthright  they  imperil  their 
chance  of  most  widely  serving  the  eternal  cause 
of  truth.  For  truth,  natural  and  spiritual,  is 
the  talent  for  man’s  use,  brightened  most  of  all, 
not  by  the  folds  of  the  napkin,  but  by  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  human  touch  handling  it  and  passing 
it  on  forever. 

‘‘Second — The  conservation  of  a  ministerial 
standard.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
popular  idea  of  the  ministry  was  ever  more  lofty 
from  an  ethical  and  spiritual  point  of  view  than 
it  is  to-day ;  whether  men  ever  committed  more 
spiritual  confidence  to  the  minister,  or  demanded 
of  him  in  return,  a  fuller  guarantee  of  personal 
sincerity.  In  this  age  of  individualism,  the 
authority  of  the  ministry  is  ethical  rather  than 
official ;  it  is  founded  in  confidence  rather  than 
in  fear.  If  a  minister  has  authority  in  his  par¬ 
ish,  it  is  because  he  is  thought  to  approximate 
ethically,  intellectually,  spiritually,  to  the  min¬ 
isterial  standard.  He  in  to  some  extent  what 
men  think  a  minister  should  be.  The  conserva¬ 
tion  of  that  standard  is  the  mission  of  the  sem¬ 
inary.  In  close  touch  with  human  thought  must 
therefore  be  the  men  who  undertake  that  mize  on 
as  the  seminary  faculty.  Their’s  is  no  life  of 
cloistered  unreality,  committing  that  saddest  of 
errors,  the  propagation  of  an  ineffective  minis¬ 
try  unrelated  to  the  ideals,  demands  and  needs 
of  the  time ;  sending  forth  young  men,  learned  in  a 
scholasticism  that  no  longer  interests  society,  but 
ignorant  of  the  searching  questions  which  men 
of  the  world  are  hurling  against  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  faith.  The  mission  of  the  seminary 
is  to  conserve  the  ministerial  standard  by  train¬ 
ing  men  to  cope  with  the  question  of  their  time, 
by  equipping  them  to  meet  the  ethical  and  social 
demands  of  their  age,  by  educating  them  toward 
that  personal  completeness  which  is  the  ideal 
of  intelligent  minds,  and  above  all.  by  lifting 
them  to  that  plane  of  spiritual  life  whereon 
alone  they  may  venture  forth  before  a  critical 
and  suspicious  yet  noble  age  as  the  accredited 
ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christ. 

‘‘Third— The  conservation  of  truth  through 
the  re-adjustment  of  some  modes  of  its  expres¬ 
sion.  Divine  truth,  like  divine  love,  is  of  God ; 
infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable,  indestructible, 
aa  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,  world  without  end.  But  paan’s  modes 
of  expressing  divine  truth  change  from  time  to 
time.  The  history  of  religious  thought  shows 
this.  One  age  lays  the  emphasis  at  one  point ; 
another  age  at  another  point,  each  age  true  to  its 
own  intuitive  sense  of  need.  The  history  of 
religious  thought  also  shows  that  this  tendency 
to  re-adjustment  of  expression  has  always  been 
opposed  and  resisted.  Changing  the  emphasis 
has  always  been  regarded  by  some  as  equivalent 
to  changing  the  truth,  and  on  this  ground  it 
has  been  resolutely  and  conscientiously  opposed. 
Nevertheless,  two  things  are  certain.  The 
change  of  emphasis  has  always  gone  on  in  spite  of 
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opposition,  and  the  truth,  the  catholic  truth, 
has  alwaya  remained  unchanged  in  spite  of  the 
mutation  of  emphasis.  Of  each  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena  one  may  profitably  ask  in  this  fraternal 
hour :  Why  is  it  f  Why  is  the  emphasis  alwaya 
changing  f  Why  is  the  re  adjustment  of  modes 
of  expression  always  going  on  ?  Why,  in  other 
words,  is  thwe  alwaya  in  the  Church  a  liberal, 
evangelical  movement  opposed,  and  opposed 
oonacientionaly,  by  a  conservative  evangelical 
movement  T  1  answer :  because  the  human  intel¬ 
ligence  is  living,  and  not  dead,  and  life  alike 
for  the  individual,  for  the  State  and  for  the 
Church,  brings  changes,  not  in  truth,  but  in 
the  immediate  point  of  view  from  which  truth 
is  seen.  Truth  does  not  change.  It  is  we  who 
change  in  our  relation  to  it,  seeing  it  in  new 
lights.  The  historic  Church  is  related  to  the 
substantial  and  unchanging  revelation  of  truth, 
as  a  mighty  steamer  sailing  coastwise  is  related 
to  the  unmoving  mountains  and  headlands  of 
the  shore ;  they  do  not  change  nor  remove  away 
from  their  age-long  foundations,  but  the  advanc¬ 
ing  ship,  propelled  by  a  tremendous  dynamic 
within  herself,  and  accomplishing  her  course 
through  the  sea  of  time,  perpetually  views  those  i 
immutable  mountains  of  the  truth  in  new  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another  and  to  herself.  The  evan¬ 
gelical  liberal  party  within  the  living  and  ad¬ 
vancing  Church,  is  simply  true  to  fact,  in  its 
perpetual  report  that  the  eternal  hills  of  God 
are  seen  in  new  light,  massed  in  the  infinite 
sequence  of  new  combination,  and  disclosing 
new  secrets  of  glory  to  thoughtful  vo}agers, 
skirting  the  impregnable  coasts  of  the  great 
Holy  Land  of  Revelation.  Yet  the  catholic 
truth  does  not  change.  Mutation  of  emphasis 
does  not  involve  invasion  of  substance.  Why  is 
this  ?  Why  does  the  liberal  evangelical,  wel¬ 
coming  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  because  modern  conditions  make  it  neces¬ 
sary,  and  bidding  Qod-speed  to  those  that  main¬ 
tain  its  proseeses,  utter  the  Nicene  Creed  with 
*  more  than  Athanasian  earnestness  of  tri¬ 
umphant  joy  and  faith?  1  answer:  Because 
there  is  an  absolute  acd  objective  revelation  of 
catholic  truth  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  lives, 
and  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  presides,  and  it 
ia  not  within  the  power  of  any  party  or  person, 
in  or  out  of  the  Church,  to  alter  or  to  abate  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  that  revelation.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  in  the  truth,  and  the  same  Holy  Spirit  is  in 
the  Church.  The  Church  does  not  carry  the 
truth  within  herself  as  a  ship  carries  its  cargo, 
with  power  to  cast  it  overboard  into  the  sea. 
Tbesteamer  sailing  coastwise  before  the  panorama 
of  the  towering  hills  has  no  power  within  her¬ 
eof  to  remove  those  mountains  and  to  cast  them 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The  only  power 
within  the  steamer  is  that  great  expansive  force 
which  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  pass  before 
the  eternal  hills  and  to  viei^  them  in  all  lights. 
The  Church  has  no  power  over  the  truth,  to  alter 
or  to  overthrow  it  as  an  objective  revelation. 
Her  power  is  that  expansive  breath  of  God 
within  herself,  that  Divine  Dynamic,  whereby 
ahe  moves  onward  before  the  truth;  changing 
ever  in  her  relation  to  it,  as  she  makes  home¬ 
ward  from  the  dimness  of  the  stormy  sea,  and 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  harbor  gates  of 
knowledge  and  to  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  port 
of  peace.  But  if  I  might  still  hold  to  the  simile 
of  the  coastwise  steamship,  1  should  say  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  the  voyage 
of  progress  along  the  coast  thoughtfully  and 
wisely.  Diligent  and  competent  minds  should 
be  in  the  chart  room,  studying  all  conditions 
revealed  by  new  aspects  of  the  coast,  lest,  in  an 
evil  hour,  the  ship,  wrongly  adjusted  to  her  ever 
changing  environment,  strike,  to  her  own  in¬ 
jury,  againat  aome  headland  of  the  mighty  shore. 
The  nfety  of  the  Church  is  in  her  progress, 
wisely  directed.  Who  would  stop  a  steamship 
on  a  rocky  coast  and  command  her  to  head  in¬ 
ward  and  anchor  immovably  to  the  shore  f  The 


worst  fate  that  could  befall  the  Church  would 
be  to  compel  her  to  stop  her  course  of  progress 
and  to  cast  her^  anchor  permanently  under]  the 
dangerous  shadow  of  some  particular  form  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  Holy  Bpirit'a^resistless  dynamic, 
within  the  Church,  prevents  that  disastrous 
arrest  of  progress ;  compels  her  to  work  out  her 
own  salvation  by  forward  movement.  And  the 
seminary  should  be  to  the  Church  as  the  chart- 
room  to  the  steamer.  There,  thoughtful,  gifted, 
earnest  men  should  ever  be  in  consultation, 
forecasting  ]the  new  aspects  of  truth,  and  con¬ 
tinually  making  them  known.  No  one  of  those 
aspects  is  final,  yet  each  one  of  them  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  coast  is  not  moving,  but  the]ahip  is, 
and  safety  and  truth  alike  compel  us  to  record 
an  eternal  progression  of  aspects  proceeding 
from  an  eternally  changeless  revelation. 

I  must  now  bring  this  address  to  a  close,  by 
saying  a  few  words  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  ministry  to  the  seminary.  Life  is  full  of 
contrasts  between  what  ought  to  be  andjwhat  is. 
And  in  nothing  is  the  triumph  of  God’s  grace 
more  eminent  than  when  it  helps  one  to  use, 
nDbly  and  broadly,  what  is  (although  it  be  in¬ 
adequate  and  unjust)  as  a  means  of  reaching 
what  ought  to  be.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  what,  in  this  age  of  intellectual  liberty 
and  spiritual  maturity,  ought  to  be  the  attitude 
of  the  ministry  toward  every  seminary  that  is 
realising  and  fulfilling  its  vocation  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  along  the  lines  which  I  have 
just  described.  It  ought  to  be  something  far 
different  from  that  which,  for  the  most  part,  it 
is.  In  the  light  of  the  whole  history  of  relig¬ 
ious  opinion,  in  the  light  of  the  clear  evidence 
that  mutation  of  emphasis  in  the  expression  of 
truth,  has  in  all  ages  accompanied  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  truth,  the  ministry  ought  not,  at  this 
advanced  stage  in  the  world’s  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment,  to  take  part  in  a  movement  to  limit  the 
usefulness  and  to  discredit  the  sincerity  of  men 
and  of  institutions  that,  by  their  earnestness  in 
reporting  the  ever  new  aspects  of  God’s  eternal 
truth,  are  winning  toward  that  truth  and  toward 
the  Church  of  Christ,  the  confidence  and  love 
of  multitudes  who,  but  for  such  work  as  this, 
would  doubt  tbe  ability  of  Christianity  to  sur¬ 
vive  critical  and  scientific  tests.  1  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  question  the  moral  honesty  of  those  who 
take  part  in  the  movement  to  discredit  the  men 
and  the  institutions  representing  a  liberal,  evan 
gelical  school  of  Christian  thought.  I  do  not 
utter  one  single  word  of  condemnation  concern¬ 
ing  those  who  deem  it  their  duty  to  make  the 
ruthless  statements  which  have  of  late  been 
made  upon  this  subject.  1  do  not  protest  aga  nst 
the  action,  past  or  contemplated,  which  aims  to 
embarrass  the  operations  and  to  diminish  the 
prosperity  of  any  institution  standing  for  the 
principles  which,  to-day,  I  have  aflSrmod.  Such 
opposition  as  this  has  always  been.  It  is  part  of 
the  history  of  human  thought.  I  myself,  an 
evangelical  of  the  evangelicals,  have  not  one 
thought  of  bitterness  in  my  heart  toward  those 
whose  spoken  and  written  words  have  of  late 
been  so  vehement.  But  of  two  things  I  am 
profoundly  certain.  I  am  certain  that  proceed¬ 
ings  of  this  character  must,  in  the  end,  tend  to 
diminish  the  usefulness  of  the  churches  and  of 
the  individuals  who  engage  in  them.  However 
well  meant,  however  conscientiously  undertaken 
these  proceedings  may  be,  they  cannot  add  to 
the  lustre  of  the  name  of  Christianity,  or  to  the 
spiritual  efficiency  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  or 
to  the  infiuence  of  the  Church  over  the  masses 
of  unevangsliaed  men,  who*  need  sorely  and  in¬ 
stantly  to  be  pointed  to  that  Great  Fountain 
which  has  been  opened  for  sin  and  unclean 
ness,  and  to  that  Divine  Redeemer  who  alone  can 
assuage  the  sorrows  of  a  miserable  world.  And 
I  am  certain  that  no  amount  of  opposition  can 
stop  or  even  discourage  a  movement  which  ia 
founded  in  truth,  which  builds  all  its  labors  on 
the  underlying  belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit’s  pro¬ 


gressive  work  within  the  Church,  and  which 
has,  as  its  sole  aim,  the  glory  and  honor  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  revealed  truth.  It  ie 
not  sweet  to  the  heart  of  any  man  to  endure  in¬ 
justice,  but  we  should  be  unworthy  of  our  call¬ 
ing  if  we  were  not  willing  to  endure  it  manfully 
and  patiently,  when  such  a  mighty  privilege 
is  ours,  the  privilege  of  serving  Christ’s  living 
and  progressive  Church,  as  she  steers  her  home¬ 
ward  way  along  the  splendid  shore  of  truth. 

WORLD’S  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONYENTION- 

The  World’s  Third  Sunday  School  Convention 
to  be  held  in  London,  July  llth-15th,  is  to  be 
one  of  the  events  of  the  decade.  We  are  assured 
that  the  delegation  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  become  a  large  and  attractive  party. 
Pastors,  teachers,  and  well  known  Sunday- 
school  workers  of  national  reputation  are  in¬ 
cluded.  They  form  the  official  party  and  will 
sail  from  Boston  by  tbe  "Catalonia,”  June 
29th.  The  "Catalonia”  is  one  of  the  Cunard 
Line,  an  English  ship,  fiying  the  English  flag. 

The  delegates  will  arrive  in  London  on  Satur¬ 
day,  July  9tb.  On  Monday  evening  the  Lord 
Mayor  will  tender  them  a  reception  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House. 

Most  of  the  twelve  sessions  of  the  Clonvention 
will  be  held  in  the  City  Temple.  The  opening 
hour  ie  on  Tuesday,  9.90  A.M.  After  tbe  roll- 
call  by  countries,  addressee  of  welcome  will  be 
given  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  president 
of  the  London  Sunday-School  Union,  and  by 
Mr.  Eldward  Towers,  chairman  of  the  London 
Committee. 

The  feature  of  the  Convention  sessions  will  be 
the  reports  of  progress  from  the  corners  of  tbe 
earth  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  various 
departments  of  Sunday-school  work,  Homs, 
Primary,  Normal,  etc.,  will  be  presented.  Con¬ 
ferences  will  be  conducted  showing  the  relation 
of  the  Sunday-school  to  Foreign  Missions,  Young 
People’s  Societies,  and  the  child  in  tbe  Church. 
Addressee  are  promised  upon  "Tbe  Bible, 
"Teaching, ”  "Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  At 
sessions  held  in  Crystal  Palace,  tbe  Primary 
Department  will  be  considered  with  blackboard 
and  object  teaching.  At  another  session  5,(X)0 
Junior  scholars  will  sing.  Tbe  closing  hours  of 
the  Convention  will  be  occupied  with  addresses 
by  representatives  from  different  countries,  in 
Queen’s  Hall. 

Of  social  events,  Delegates’  Tea  will  be  served 
Thursday  evening,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  a 
Garden  Reception  will  be  given. 

The  side-trips,  which  can  be  as  safely  taken 
now  as  before  the  declaration  of  war,  are  under 
the  conduct  of  Henry  Gaze  and  Sons.  They 
will  include  visits  to  points  of  historical  and 
natural  interest  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the 
Continent.  Full  information  concerning  voyage 
and  European  excursion  given  on  application  to 
Warren  P.  Landers,  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Company,  Room  64,  110  Boylston  street,  Boston. 

The  American  delegates  anticipate  much  good 
fellowship  on  tbe  ‘‘Catalonia.”  As  on  the 
"Bothnia”  in  1889,  there  will  be  Conferences, 
Parliaments,  Model  Sunday-School  sessions,  etc. 
The  Independence  Day  observance  will  doubtless 
be  memorable. 

DECORATION  DAY. 

Toll  I  Toll  I  for  the  patriot  dead; 

O'er  their  aleeplog  ashes  softly  tread. 

And  scatter  flowers  o'er  each  hero's  grave 
Who  died  the  Nation's  life  to  save 
And  free  the  land  of  every  slave. 

Their  reqnlem  chant  in  tenderest  strains 
O'er  echoing  hills  and  verdant  plains. 

Let  eloquence  their  nohle  deeds  recite 
Who  fought  for  freedom  and  the  right, 

Ood  and  their  native  land. 

To-day  aronnd  each  sacred  shrine 
Immortal  lanrels  we  entwine. 

And  ne'er  forget  what  they  endnred 
That  human  rights  might  be  secured 
For  US,  and  oO  mankind. 

V.  Lbbot  Lookwoob. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION  OF  1864. 

ThU  Tol«e  from  the  b»ttlefleld«  of  long  ago  Moma  to 
Tlbrato  with  the  polio  of  to-doj. 

This  mannscript  was  foand  among  the  papers  of 
the  late  Rev.  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  the  father  of 
oar  esteemed  correspondent,  Rev.  Frederick  Camp¬ 
bell. 

On  Friday,  the  9th  day  of  June,  a  telegram 
was  received  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fowler,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Utica,  from  Qeorge  H. 
Stuart,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Christian  Com¬ 
mission,  requesting  that  five  men,  "willing  to 
work  and  able  to  endure,"  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  despatched  from  this  city  to  assist  in 
taking  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  men.  Four 
others  besides  myself  engaged  to  go  and  we  left 
on  the  Monday  following.  But  on  arriving  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Commiss  on  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  we  met  Mr.  Stuart,  we  were  in-, 
formed  that  Grant  was  changing  his  base,  and 
were  told  to  repair  to  Washington  and  occupy 
ourselves  there  till  the  new  base  should  be  estab¬ 
lished,  when  we  should  be  sent  forthwith  to  our 
work.  On  arriving  at  Washington  two  of  our 
number  transferred  their  services  to  the  State 
Agency,  and  two  others,  of  whom  1  was  one, 
were  dispatched  to  Alexandria  to  assist  in  the 
hospitals  at  that  city.  1  was .  occupied  in  this 
way  for  about  a  week  when  word  came  that  a 
new  base  had  been  fixed  at  City  Point,  and  1 
was  sent  forthwith  to  that  place,  where  I  con¬ 
tinued  till  my  return  home. 

Let  me  give  you  as  clear  an  idea  as  I  can  of 
the  field  in  which  we  toiled.  At  Alexandria  the 
buildings  used  as  hospitals  con- 
starting.  sist  largely  of  the  confiscated  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  of  secessionists,  with 
some  churches  also,  where  their  preachers  used 
to  hold  forth,  and  from  which  they  have  been 
justly  excluded.  Many  of  our  poor  fellows  rest 
there  in  elegant  parlors,  houses  which  they 
built  not,  and  hundreds  of  others  are  in  the 
constant  habit,  very  justifiable,  in  the  case,  of 
sleeping  in  church.  Accommodations  of  this 
sort,  however,  are  quite  insufficient  for  the  great 
numbers  of  the  suffering,  and  barracks  are  built 
and  vast  tents  are  spread  under  which  others 
recline  upon  their  lowly  cots.  From  five  to 
seven  thousand  sufferers  lie  in  the  hospitals  at 
Alexandria.  At  Washington  the  numbers  ate 
many  times  greater.  And  the  neatness,  quiet, 
and  good  order  of  these  houses  of  mercy  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  all  praise. 

At  Oity  Point  we  were  ushered  into  a  differ¬ 
ent  scene,  different  because  new.  We  felt  our¬ 
selves  approaching  it  as  we  sailed  up  the  James. 
We  were  coming  to  the  theatre  of  actual  war. 
Yonder  half  a  doxen  chimneys  mark  the  spot 
where  old  Jamestown  used  to  stand.  Farther 
up  we  pass  frowning  Fort  Powbattan,  and  just 
above  it  the  once  rebel  ram  Atlanta,  for  which 
the  ladies  of  Savannah  gave  their  jewelry,  now 
anchored  in  the  stream  and  fiaunting  the  stars 
and  stripes.  On  we  go,  new  desolations  pre 
senting  themselves  at  every  step,  gunboats  pass¬ 
ing  us,  patrolling  the  stream  up  and  down,  and 
all  manner  of  sail-craft,  crowding  the  channel. 
We  have  passed  those  historic  places,  Harrison’s 
Landing,  and  Wilson’s  Landing,  and  at  last  are 
rounding  up  to  the  wharf  at  City  Point. 

The  general  hospital  to  which  we  now  take 
our  way  is  located  on  a  high  sandy  level,  with 
the  Appomattox  on  one  side  and 
Tented  Oity.  thoroughfare  from  headquar¬ 

ters  to  the  front  on  the  other.  The 
ground  is  dry  and,  in  that  respect,  favorable. 
Three  days  before  I  arrived,  it  was  a  waving 
field  of  wheat  Now  it  was  a  wide,  bare,  dusty 
plain,  which  had  been  suddenly  spread  with 
tents,  arranged  in  regular  streets,  constituting 
a  kind  of  city,  perhaps  half  a  mile  square. 
This  city  is  the  general  hospital,  to  which  the 
wounded  are  brought  from  the  whole  army  of 
the  Potomac.  And  on  the  east  of  the  city  are 


ranged  the  tents  of  the  various  relief  agencies, 
with  the  Christian  Commission  floating  its 
glorious  flag  in  the  very  centre. 

*  This  city  is  populated  by  about  8,000  men. 
They  lie  under  the  tents,  ranged  in  rows,  about 
thirty  men  to  a  tent.  Their  wounds  are  of  every 
conceivable  and  inconceivable  form.  And  an  yet 
— three  days  after  the  hospital  was  established 
— not  one  in  ten  of  the  sufferers  has  anything 
to  lie  upon  but  an  empty  mattress,  and  beneath 
that  the  hard  rough  ground.  All  these  men  are 
suffering  fearfully.  Many  of  them  are  dying. 
And  Bs  your  little  band  of  helpers  go  forth  to 
their  relief  they  feel  their  utter  inadequacy  to 
the  undertaking  and  cry  in  their  hearts,  "What 
are  we  among  so  many  ?"  In  a  few  days,  how 
ever,  beds  were  provided  for  most  of  the  men, 
many  of  them  on  army  bed-steads.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Commission  also  brought  a  steam  fire  engine 
from  Baltimore,  and,  with  some  sprinkling  carts 
and  a  long  hose,  soon  laid  the  duet  in  the 
streets.  Many  of  the  men  began  then  to  improve, 

'  and,  as  the  very  consummation  of  their  desires, 
begged  to  be  gotten  off  to  Washington. 

Let  me  now  endeavor  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
our  work.  Our  duties  were  four-fold :  1.  Carry¬ 
ing  supplies  to  the  wounded  men ; 
and  Wo^en.  Writing  letters  and  transmitting 
packages  from  them  to  their 
homes;  3.  distributing  among  them  reading 
matter,  especially  religious  reading ;  and  4. 
religious  conversation,  prayer,  and  here  and 
there  a  kind  of  social  service,  partly  a  prayer¬ 
meeting,  partly  preaching,  and  partly  family 
worship. 

Pass  through  ore  ward  with  me  in  imagina¬ 
tion  and  see  what  you  behold.  It  is  our  morn¬ 
ing  excursion,  and  we  are  going  merely  to  take 
notes;  these  completed,  we  will  run  down  with 
our  supplies,  and  see  the  happiness  we  create. 
We  are  not  going  in  officially.  There  is  our 
grand  secret.  The  men  know  our  badges  and 
they  understand  that  we  are  unpaid  volunteers, 
Christian  men,  moved  by  the  love  of  Christ  to 
come  and  do  them  good.  So  we  enter  with  a 
cheerful  "Good  morning,  men,"  a  greeting 
which  they  get  fiom  almost  no  one  beside  us; 
and  they  answer  back  in  the  accustomed  phrase, 
"Good  morning,  Christians."  Well,  here  lies 
a  man  in  his  heavy  bloody  clothing,  the  same 
in  which  he  was  wounded  three  days  ago.  We 
will  mark  him  for  a  clean  suit  throughout,  a 
suit  consisting  of  shirt  and  drawers.  And  here 
is  another  with  bis  arm  off  close  to  hie  shoulder, 
and  he  needs  a  pad  pressed  softly  up  under  the 
painful  spot.  Yonder  is  a  little  boy,  bis  leg  off 
three  days,  and  be  has  been  crying  all  night, 
not  with  his  leg,  for  that  is  supported  by  a 
pad,  but  with  his  back,  for  be  has  nothing 
under  him  except  his  empty  mattress,  and  the 
ground  is  hard  and  lumpy.  We  will  fill  his 
mattress  with  soft  hay  and  lift  him  gently  on 
it.  We  attend  to  this  case  at  once  and,  as  we 
lift  him,  his  Bible  falls  out  of  his  pocket.  He 
says  he  is  a  fatherless  boy,  that  his  mother  is  a 
praying  woman,  and  that  he  always  used  to  go 
to  Sunday-school.  Well,  on  we  pass.  That 
man  yonder  is  about  dying,  and  he  knows  it. 
He  telle  us  his  name  and  where  he  lives.  "Won’t 
you  write  to  my  wife  ?"  he  says;  "you  will  find 
a  little  money  in  my  pocket-book;  please  send 
that,  and  be  sure  and  tell  her  I  expect  to  meet 
her  in  Heaven."  A  note  is  made  of  the  case. 
We  pass  on  and  when  we  return,  the  body  of  the 
poor  fellow  lies  upon  a  stretcher,  ready  to  be 
carried  to  the^grave. 

And  so  we  go  from  man  to  man,  from  tent  to 
tent,  the  suffering  and  the  dying  all  around  us. 

How  th«  ^  to  see  us  and  so 

Boji  In  Bine  ready  to  express  their  gratitude 

Safferod.  for  what  we  do.  Then  we  come 
back  with  supplies:  here  an  orange,  and  here  a 
little  jelly,  here  a  cup  of  tea,  and  here  a  lemon¬ 
ade,  here  a  pair  of  crutches,  and  here  an  arm- 
sling,  here  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  here  a  little  | 


nice  canned  fruit.  A  small  supply  goes  far, 
and  when  we  are  through  the  morning  is 
passed,  and  we  throw  ourselves  down  exhausted 
under  a  tent  that  scarcely  checks  the  fierce  sun 
rays  at  all,  and  for  three  hours  swelter  and  burn 
in  the  vain  attempt  at  rest 

Now  it  grows  cooler,  and  we  are  out  again. 
A  boy  goes  by  hawking  the  latest  newspapers 
and  we  buy  all  we  can,  and  send  a  few  to  each 
tent,  for  the  soldiers  are  eager  for  the  news. 
Then  we  begin  letter  writing,  and  write  and 
write,  sitting  on  the  ground,  kneeling  in  the 
dust,  any  way  we  can  secure  a  position  for  our 
work,  till  every  man  who  can  not  write  for  him¬ 
self  has  been  assisted  to  get  a  letter  off  for  home, 
and  all  who  can  write  are  supplied  with  the 
materials  for  so  doing  and  urged  up  to  the  work. 
So  our  day’s  work  is  ended,  and,  wrapping  our 
selves  in  our  blankets,  we  lie  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  dream  of  home  till  next  morning. 
Then  we  are  up  again  at  five  o’clock,  have  break¬ 
fast  at  six,  and  prepare  to  take  up  the  work  of 
another  day. 

The  scenes  vary  a  little  each  day.  Some  die, 
some  are  growing  better,  acd  some  are  beings 
transferred  to  Washington,  while  others  are 
brought  in  from  the  front.  On  Sunday  we  mark 
the  day  by  the  distribution  of  religious  reading, 
especially  the  various  kinds  of  religious  news¬ 
papers.  We  also  distribute  the  army  hymn  book 
and  Testaments,  so  far  as  they  are  needed. 
Often  we  stop  in  our  distribution  to  talk  with 
a  man,  sometimes  to  read  a  hymn  to  him,  some¬ 
times  at  his  request  to  sing.  On  one  occasion 
when  I  was  quietly  singing  a  familiar  hymn  to 
a  wounded  man,  almost  the  whole  ward,  nurses 
and  all,  fell  in,  and  when  we  had  ended,  I 
offered  prayer. 

Toward  evening  on  Sunday  two  or  three  of  us 
pass  together  from  tent  to  tent  for  worship.  The 
Scripture  is  read,  perhaps  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
hortation  are  given,  a  hymn  is  sung,  and  we 
kneel  in  the  dust  and  pray.  Once  we  passed  by 
a  tent  because  the  surgeon  was  busy  in  it  dress¬ 
ing  a  wound.  It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the 
patients  overtook -us,  and  begged  us  to  go  back 
and  hold  services  with  them.  And  in  several 
cases,  those  who  could  walk,  followed  us  from 
tent  to  tent  as  we  passed  on.  In  almost  every 
tent  we  found  some  Christian  men. 

Such  was  our  work — laborious,  self-denying, 
sometimes  painful  in  the  extreme.  Yet  I  would 
not  take  untold  money  for  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  it,  and  for  the  memories  it  has  left. 
And,  should  the  emergency  demand  it,  I  cannot 
see  how  1  could  hesitate  for  a  single  moment  to 
return  to  it  again. 

Returning  home  from  this  work  I  find  several 
very  distinct  impressions  made  upon  my  mind, 
which  I  will  now  state.  The  first 
Horron  of  of  these  I  mention  is  a  new  con- 

War.  ception  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

What  I  had  heard  and  read  of  I  have  now  seen 
and  bandied.  The  life  of  a  soldier  engaged  in 
an  active  campaign  is  at  best  a  terribly  rough, 
hard  life.  I  knew  not  at  times  which  to  pity 
most,  the  men  in  the  field  or  the  men  in  the 
hospitals.  The  immense  number  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  also  impressed  me ;  and  saddest  of 
all,  the  impossibility  in  some  cases  of  affording 
relief. 

The  desolation  of  the  country  occupied  by  the 
army  is  wonderful.  The  original  population 
was  all  gone.  What  houses  remained  were  occu¬ 
pied  for  military  purposes,  and  roads  were  cut 
through  the  finest  peach  orchards  and  gardens. 
The  fences  were  entirely  swept  away,  and  so 
trampled  and  beaten  down  was  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  that  you  must  have  searched  in 
vain  for  miles  in  every  direction  to  find  one 
square  yard  of  clean,  fresh  greensward  to  relieve 
the  eye.  The  only  sick  day  I  had,  I  sought  all 
around  for  a  cool,  still  spot  where  T  might 
have  an  hour’s  rest,  but  it  was  the  vainest 
possible  endeavor,  till  at  last,  crawling  under 
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the  atepe  of  an  old  buildiog,  I  foond  a  dirty 
cot  on  which  probably  aomebody  had  died,  and 
there  throwing  myaelf  down,  I  vainly  Bought  to 
reat  my  throbbing  brain  and  burning  brow. 

One  of  the  moat  affecting  aighta  waa  that  at 
the  burying  ground.  The  gangs  of  men  con- 
atantlv  digging  gravea  and  filling  them,  the 
grarea  ahallow,  the  men  buried  at  City  Point 
without  coflBns,  and  in  the  clothea  in  which 
they  died,  and  most  of  them  without  religious 
aerricea  of  any  sort,  it  formed  a  scene  which 
witnessed  at  home  would  have  appalled  every 
heart. 


Heroes  ere 
aUeet. 


1  am  filled  with  admiration  for  and  interest  in 
our  soldiers.  They  are  wonderfully  patient 
under  their  eufferinga  Mot  only 
at  Waahington,  but  at  City  Point, 
where  their  inconvenience  was  at 
first  so  much  greater,  complaint  was  the  excep¬ 
tion  and  not  the  role.  You  would  naturally 
expect  too,  that  among  a  company  of  six  or 
eight  thousand  sufferers,  groans  and  outcrisa 
would  constantly  salute  your  ears.  It  uaed  to 
be  one  of  the  standing  itema  in  the  story  of 
ewar  as  1  read  it  whan  a  boy — “the  ahrieka  of 
the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  ’  ’ 
But  no  aucb  expressions  apply  to  our  brave  boys. 
Groans  and  outcries  did  aometimes  occur,  in¬ 
deed  ;  but  they  were  so  unusual  aa  always  to 
attract  attention  and  were  always  from  special 
causes.  I  remember  one  Saturday  night  hearing 
the  most  frightful  acreeming  from  apparently  a 
large  number  of  voices,  and  for  a  long  time. 
But  that  was  an  ambulance  train  carrying  in 
the  wounded  from  the  front,  and  in  passing 
over  the  rough  roads  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
hurting  the  wounded  men.  The  out  cries  all 
ceased  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped  and  the 
men  were  unloaded.  Where  an  amputation  waa 
going  on  or  a  wound  being  dressed  an  occa¬ 
sional  outcry  would  also  be  made.  The  loudest 
noise  of  that  sort  I  heard  waa  from  an  Irishman 
who  waa  suffering  the  amputation  of  his  little 
toe.  So  there  would  be  a  delirious  patient  occa¬ 
sionally  who  would  aometimes  moan  and  groan. 
But  among  all  those  thousands  of  sufferers,  even 
when  they  were  yet  lying  on  the  ground,  you 
might  pass  through  whole  streets  and  never  hear 
a  complaint. 

The  susceptibility  of  those  men  to  religious 
impressions  waa  perfectly  astonishing.  1  em¬ 
braced  every  opportunity  to  ply  them  on  that 
subject,  and  I  never  waa  repulsed  or  unhand¬ 
somely  treated.  Whenever  1  wrote  a  letter  for 
a  man  to  his  wife,  or  for  a  boy  to  his  mother, 
I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  pledge  him¬ 
self  to  endeavor  to  meet  the  dear  onee  in  Heaven ; 
and  I  acarcely  ever  heard  one  say  “No.”  The 
only  distnct  case  of  refusal  I  recollect  was  that 
of  a  little  boy  who  said,  “Why,  if  I  say  that. 
Sir,  mother  will  think  I  am  going  to  die.” 
“Well,  then,”  said  I,  “don't  you  want  to  say 
that  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  she  prays  for 
you,  and  that  you  will  pray  for  yourself  T” 
“Yes,  that  I’ll  say,”  waa  his  willing  answer. 
So,  when  I  would  sit  by  a  man  to  bathe  his 
forehead,  1  always  talked  with  him  about  his 
soul,  and  very  often,  indeed,  I  saw  the  tears 
flow  freely.  In  fact,  when  my  tents  were  full,  I 
hardly  passed  through  one  of  them  for  conversa¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  but  more  or  leas  of  the  poor 
fellows  were  weeping  before  1  left. 

These  things  filled  me  with  admiration  and 
love  for  our  brave  men.  And  here  at  home, 
if  1  see  a  soldier,  and  especially  a 
wounded  soldier,  my  heart  is 
drawn  toward  him.  I  believe  the 
world  never  saw  such  soldiers  aa  ours  before. 
There  never  was  a  nobler  cause  for  men  to  fight 
in,  and  I  believe  that  there  were  never  men 
worthier  of  the  cause. 

1  have  come  home  with  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  General  Grant,  and  with  the  ex 
pectation  of  seeing  the  speedy  end 
of  the  rebellion.  It  was  some 
thing  to  look  straight  into  such  a 
face  and  eye  aa  Grant's,  and  to  hear  him  say 
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as  one  of  us  did,  “We  have  got  the  rebellion  by 
the  throat,  and  if  the  people  will  stand  by  the 
government,  we  will  have  an  end  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  first  of  January.”  My  high  confi¬ 
dence  grows  in  part  out  of  the  feeling  that  was 
continually  manifest  around  me.  I  saw  many 
officers  and  many  men.  I  talked  with  the  chap¬ 
lains.  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  very  front, 
going  the  entire  length  of  the  army  lines  and 
returning.  And  the  voice  waa  one — absolutely 
one.  The  men  feel  that  “we  have  got  the  re 
bellion  by  the  throat,”  and  that  we  cannot  be 
shaken  off.  The  late  raids  into  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  have  been  an  attempt  to  oblige 
Grant  to  loosen  that  grip ;  but  he  gripe  them 
tighter  than  ever.  j 

The  crisis  has  come  when  a  few  vigorous  blows 
will  end  the  rebellion.  It  was  stated  by  a  delegate 
of  the  Christian  Commission  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  heard  General  Grant  say,  “I  can  take 
care  of  Waahington,  and  I  can  take  care  of  I 
Richmond,  and  I  can  take  care  of  the  copper¬ 
heads,  who  give  me  more  trouble  than  eitlier.” 
That  is  what  with  God’s  blessing  General  Grant 
will  do. 

I  shall  carry  with  me  henceforth,  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  Christian  Commission,  and  the 
feeling  that  it  is  eeaential  to  the 
Oommiasion  welfare  of  our  soldiers  and  ought 
•  Bieasins.  to  be  well  sustained  at  home.  The 
government  does  everything  tor  its  sick  and 
wounded  men  that  a  government  can.  But  a 
certain  routine  is  necessary  in  all  official  mat¬ 
ters  which  causes  delay.  We  cut  across  lots  and 
reach  our  object  before  the  government  team 
can  get  around.  The  Sanitary  Commission 
does  a  good  work,  but  comes  into  no  such  deep 
personal  sympathy  with  those  suffering  men  as 
ours.  The  chaplains  are  also  aa  a  body  faithful 
men,  some  of  them  hard-working,  noble,  devoted 
miniaters.  But  I  never  found  a  chaplain  that 
did  not  cordially  welcome  us  to  co-operation; 
and  at  City  Point  our  great  field  of  suffering 
men  was  without  a  chaplain  as  are  many  regi¬ 
ments. 

We  go  among  these  men  the  most  perfect 
strangers,  and  yet  they  trust  us  with  everything. 
One  of  our  delegates,  who  followed  Grant’s 
movements  through  the  wilderness,  found  that 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  |6,(XX) 
worth  of  money  and  personal  property  belonging 
to  sick  and  dying  soldiers. 

Is  it  not  a  noble  work,  and  ought  it  not  to  be 
sustained  ?  We  call  it  “hard  times.”  What  do 
we  know  about  hard  times  compared  with  the 
sick  and  wounded  men  f  We  talk  of  the  great 
sacrifices  we  have  to  make.  Think  of  the  man 
that  gives  both  arms,  that  dies  far  from  all  his 
friends.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  little 
ihat  we  can  do,  staying  here  in  our  pleasant 
homes,  even  at  moat.  Until  that  day  has  come, 
promised  by  our  great  Commander,  when  men 
shall  learn  war  no  more,  let  us  keep  sending 
noble  men  to  the  help  of  those  who  fight  our 
battles.  In  the  great  camp  of  the  suffering  there 
will  be  a  bright  spot  round  about  each  such 
servant  of  God,  and  the  very  angels  will  rejoice 
at  the  sight. 


THK  AMOMUMI  TKU8TKB8  MEBTIMO. 

Ths  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Angelini  Mission  work,  carried  on  at  Forano, 
Italy,  was  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Building, 
Fifth  avenue  and  Twentieth  street,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  19th  of  May,  1896.  Letters  from  Dr. 
Prochet  and  Mr.  Angelini  wens  read,  showing 
the  Mission  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  hereby 
express  their  thanks  to  Dr.  Matteo  Prochet, 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Evangelisation 
of  the  Waldensian  Church,  for  accepting  the 
appointment  of  Treasurer  of  our  Board  in  Italy, 
and  aasuming  the  duties  of  overseer  of  the  work 
at  Forano,  and  that  the  Trustees  congratulate 


Mr.  Angelini  upon  the  past  success  and  present 
condition  of  his  work  both  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral,  in  spite  of  the  persecution  which  he  has 
recently  endured,  and  upon  his  having  the 
advice  and  co-operation  of  Dr.  Prochet  in  the 
capacities  above  stated. 

Resolved,  that  the  Trustees  are  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Angelini  in  this  country 
and  congratulate  her  upon  the  success  attending 
her  efforts  in  raising  the  small  remaining  debt 
now  on  the  Mission  property  at  Forano. 

E.  P.  Platt,  President;  Albridge  C.  Smith, 
Secretary;  Horace  Ailing,  Newark;  Rev.  A.  N. 
Hollifield,  Newark;  Rev.  George  S.  Bishop, 
D.D.,  East  Orange;  Dr.  I.  B.  Hop  wood,  New¬ 
ark  ;  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Yonkers ;  Frank  Bartlett, 
Newark. 


JOSEPH  T.  DURTEA,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 

It  was  a  new  era  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  when  a  young  minister  came 
from  Troy  to  be  one  of  the  Collegiate  pastors  of 
the  venerable  Dutch  Church ;  a  youthful  col¬ 
league  of  the  aged  Knox,  the  already  venerable 
but  still  vigorous  DeWitt,  the  polished  Vermilyea 
and  the  scholarly  Chambers.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  rather  precocious  youth,  the  fiush 
of  his  great  popularity  as  a  preacher  was  in  full 
glow,  his  readiness  as  a  platform  orator  on  all 
occasions  helped  his  presentation  to  the  whole 
city  in  a  wonderfully  easy  and  effective  way, 
while  his  affiliation  with  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  and  his  immense  vogue 
among  them  all,  gave  him  a  hold  and  a  standing 
place  of  exceptional  advantage  and  power  This 
waa  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  aa  he  made  his  advent 
to  a  public  life  and  a  conspicuous  ministry,  that 
has  been  a  matter  of  moment  to  more  than  one 
church  and  to  many  cities  for  near  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  To-day  we  bury  him  with  sufficient 
honors,  the  love  of  his  people  and  the  unshaken 
confidence  of  his  brethren.  The  highest  enco- 
nium  we  can  pay  him  as  a  preacher  is  to  repeat 
the  words  of  Phillips  Brooks:  “I  cannot  afford 
to  miss  one  of  Dr.  Duryea’s  sermons.”  Brooks 
was  his  near  neighbor  in  Boston  and  always 
attended  Duryea’s  afternoon  service.  These  were 
the  days  of  his  ripeneaas  as  an  elucidator  of  the 
Bible  teaching.  He  had  grown  up  to  a  stature 
that  made  him  easily  a  superior  intelligence  and 
authority.  He  waa  too  independent  for  a  pre¬ 
scribed  professorship;  he  was  sometimes  too 
philosophical  for  the  comfort  of  hie  congrega¬ 
tion.  But  he  waa  a  man  so  ridhly  endowed  and 
so  rarely  furnished  that  it  was  a  privilege  to 
listen  to  him  which  the  best  men  and  the  beat 
furnished  minds  found  especially  grateful  and 
desirable  He  grew  in  wisdom  and  knowledge 
to  the  end ;  and  the  day  before  he  died,  a  col¬ 
league  said  of  him  that  with  all  his  bodily 
infirmity,  he  was  yet  “good  for  twenty  years  of 
the  beet  work  of  hie  life.  ”  Now  the  life  un¬ 
fading  has  begun. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  this 
most  pronounced  and  most  powerful  personality. 
He  was  f'  r  so  many  years  a  kind  of  pervading 
presence,  an  accepted  and  recognised  factor  in 
the  religious  life  of  all  Greater  New  York  and 
its  most  extended  suburban  limits.  He  lived  in 
them  all,  and  where  he  had  not  preached  or  on 
occasion  got  hold  of  the  organ  keys  to  supple¬ 
ment  his  sermons,  he  was  yet  a  present  force, 
the  friend  to  whom  by  common  consent,  there 
was  ready  and  unquestioned  appeal.  He  was  so 
much  alive,  he  touched  so  many  lives  by  his 
own  magnetic  and  scintillating  vitality,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  many  men  in  one,  and  the  man 
who  died  in  Boston  but  yesterday  was  only  one 
of  the  many.  How  large  his  life  was  in  its 
reach  to  and  hold  upon  other  lives  it  is  not  for 
us  to  know.  Nor  do  we  attempt  here  to  explain 
or  to  define  ita  powers.  That  we  leave  to  others. 
We  were  young  ministers  together,  friends  in 
later  years  and  separate  fields'  But  greatness  of 
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tbe  man,  his  "inOnite  variety,"  versatility, 
industry,  service  without  bound  or  limit,  give 
us  bints  of  that  eternal  freedom  and  activity 
upon  which  he  has  entered  and  toward  which 
we  look  and  long. 


Rev.  JOHN  DUNBAR  HEWITT,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hewitt,  (who  was  stricken  with 
apopleiy  on  March  31st,  and  died  twenty  days 
later, )  was  born  at  Wysox,  Pennsylvania,  Decem¬ 
ber  4th,  1838.  He  was  converted  in  early  life, 
and  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1865. 
While  a  Senior,  be  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army 
and  served  fur  six  months,  when  the  war  closed. 
Re-entering  College,  the  same  year,  graduated 
with  his  class. 

He  became  Principal  of  the  Susquehanna  Col- 
egiate  Institute  at  Towanda,  Pennsylvania, 
and  about  this  time  was  married  to  Miss  Susan 
D.  Wood  of  Kingston,  New  York,  who  died  a 
number  of  years  ago  while  be  was  pastor  at 
Wichita,  Kansas.  Mr.  Hewitt  entered  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1867,  and  graduated 
in  1870.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Raritan,  April  12th,  1870. 

From  the  Seminary,  he  went  to  the  Kirk¬ 
patrick  Memorial  Church,  Ringoes,  New  Jersey, 
where  be  had  a  successful  pastorate  for  seven 
years.  In  1877,  true  to  his  always  xealous  mis 
sionary  spirit,  he  went  into  the  Home  Mission 
work  in  Helena,  Montana,  where  he  spent  two 
years.  He  then  accepted  an  appointment  as 
Presbyterial  Missionary  in  Montana.  But  the 
Board  not  having  funds  to  support  this  work, 
he  came  to  Kansas  in  1879  and  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Wichita. 

During  hie  ten  years  of  labor  in  Wichita,  be 
not  only  laid  tbe  foundations  so  well  that  the 
First  Church  of  Wichita  now  stands  among  our 
strongest  churches,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River ;  but  he  was  also  instrumental  in  organiz¬ 
ing  Bve  other  churches  in  and  around  Wichita 
which  stand  as  monuments  to  his  devotion  to 
Home  Missions.  He  was  also  largely  instru 
mental  in  founding  tbe  Lewis  Academy,  in 
Wichita,  which  is  now  doing  a  noble  work  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  Education. 

In  June,  1887,  he  was  married  to  Mias  Lulu 
S.,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  F.  8  McCabe,  D.D  , 
so  long  and  favorably  known  as  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Topeka  and 
for  twenty-seven  years  the  efficient  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  Synod  of  Kansas.  His  honorary  Doctor¬ 
ate  was  conferred  by  Wooster  University. 

The  years  1890  and  1892  were  spent  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Arkansas 
Ci*y,  Kansas,  where  at  tbe  earnest  sol  citation 
of  bis  brethren  and  in  response  to  the  call  of 
duty.  Dr.  Hewitt  left  bis  happy  pastoral  rela 
tions  in  Arkansas  City,  to  assume  the  duties  of 
Vi.:e  President  and  Financial  Agent  of  Emporia 
College.  He  was  already  chairman  of  tbe  Home 
Missions  Committee  of  tbe  Presbytery  of  Em¬ 
poria  and  to  this  cause  he  gave  his  beat  service, 
even  up  to  the  day  be  was  stricken  down.  Hov 
much  be  is  missed  in  tbe  Home  Mission  Coun¬ 
cils  of  the  Presbytery  none  can  tell  I 

It  is  now  nearly  six  years  since  Dr.  Hewitt 
was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  College  of 
Emporia.  At  that  time  tbe  whole  burden  of 
caring  for  tbe  finances  of  the  College  was  put 
upon  him,  and  it  was  not  light.  An  old,  and 
relatively  heavy,  debt  was  resting  upon  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  current  expenses  for  the  preceding 
year  were  only  partially  paid  and  it  was  an 
open  question  whether  the  College  could  con 
tinue  its  work. 

Dr.  Hewitt  realized  the  difficulty  of  the  situ 
ation  so  fully  that  he  said  to  his  wife  while 
considering  the  acceptance  of  the  position;  "I 
want  you  to  understand  that  if  I  accept  this 
post  and  undertake  tbe  work  it  will  shorten 
my  life  ten  years. "  Having  carefully  weighed 


all  the  circumstances,  he  accepted  it  as  called  to 
it,  and  went  to  work,  putting  all^his  energy  and 
wisdom  into  it;  thus  it  was  that  he  succeeded 
in  keeping  up  current  expenses  and  greatly  re* 
ducing  the  debt. 

Once  he  was  confident  that  he  had  arrange¬ 
ments  completed  for  paying  the  entire  debt,  but 
the  plan,  through  no  fault  of  his,  was  defeated. 
Again,  during  the  current  year  he  had  a  scheme 
perfected  to  meet  the  debt  at  once,  and  to  this 
he  was  giving  bis  whole  energy  when  suddenly 
he  broke  down  and  shortly  died.  How  be 
labored  to  secure  money,  both  in  Kansas  and 
the  East, no  one  can  know  who  has  not  done  sim¬ 
ilar  work.  But  it  was  all  borne  in  the  spirit 
of  devotion  to  what  he  felt  was  the  Master’s 
work. 

Not  long  after  be  entered  upon  the  financial 
work,  tbe  President  of  tbe  College  resigned, 
and  Dr.  Hewitt  was  elected  to  that  office.  This 
brought  him  in  closer  touch  with  students  and 
sa  far  as  was  possible  he  kept  in  touch  with 
them.  Whenever  he  was  at  home  it  was  his  de¬ 
light  to  meet  them ;  and,  in  chapel  worship,  his 
infiuence  and  instructions  served  to  build  up  the 
students  into  a  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  executive  ability,  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  successful  manager  of  the  College 
finances,  an  able  representative  of  Western  edu¬ 
cational  interests,  commanding  the  confidence  of 
many  people  in  the  East,  and  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

In  tbe  relations  he  sustained  to  the  Faculty  of 
tbe  College  he  was  genial,  kindly,  courteous, 
helpful — a  thorough  Christian  gentleman,  exhi¬ 
biting  a  warm  interest  in  the  comfort  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  every  one. 

.His  Christianity  was  a  practical  thing.  He 
lived  to  do  the  work  given  him  to  do  and  be 
sought  to  do  it  for  Christ  and  His  kingdom  at 
all  costs  to  himself.  To  live  for  Christ,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  example  of  Christ  was  bis  highest 
ambition.  He  hai  left  the  memory  of  a  strong, 
clean,  manly,  Christian  life,  "whereby  he  being 
dead  yet  speaketh." 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  tbe  College  have  decided  to  push  tbe  plan 
inaugurated  by  Dr.  Hewitt  for  the  wiping  out 
of  tbe  entire  indebtedness  of  the  College  of  Em¬ 
poria  by  October  1st  of  this  year.  To  accomplish 
this  laudable  end,  for  which,  in  part  at  least, 
we  feel  Dr.  Hewitt  laid  down  his  life,  we  invite 
tbe  kindly  co-operation  and  substantial  aid  of 
the  thousands  of  his  friends  East  and  West, 
who  db  highly  esteemed  him  and  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  to  which  the  cause  of 
higher  Christian  education  is  so  dear. 

S.  B.  Fleming. 

Wichita,  Kan. 


A  SAILOR’S  HOSPITAL  FUND. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Mrs.J.  Lyon 
Gardiner, President,  have  organized  a  Committee 
to  raise  an  emergency  fund,  to  be  used  by  the 
Surgeon-General  of  tbe  Navy  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  fresh  fruits,  vegetables  aid  other  deli¬ 
cacies  to  tbe  sick  and  wounded.  The  purpose 
for  which  subscriptions  ate  now  being  received, 
is  suggested  by  Surgeon  General  Van  Reypen, 
as  being  the  beet  to  which  any  fund  raised  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded  can  be 
applied. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  not  to 
keep  any  of  tbe  wounded  or  ill  men  in  the  tropi¬ 
cal  climate,  but  to  move  them  as  fast  as  possible 
from  any  place  where  an  engagement  takes  place, 
in  the  first  instance  to  Tampa  or  Key  West, 
and  then  to  some  Northern  port ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  have  either  one  or  two  ambulance 
vessels  already  fitted  up,  and  (he  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  says  that  a  fund  placed  in  hia  bands  to 
supply  the  articles  mentioned,  would  be  of  tbe 


greatest  assistance  to  him.  Should  there  be  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  war,  it  is  proposed  to 
use  the  money  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
caused  by  it,  and  for  our  soldiers  who  may  be 
left  in  Cuba. 

Contributions  can  be  sent  to  tbe  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Trust  Co.,  234  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  "For  Credit  of  Mrs.  Lewis  Livingston 
Delafield,  Chairman,"  Hospital  Ship  Fund 
Committee,  of  The  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

This  statement  which  has  been  prepared  for 
the  press,  has  been  approved  by  Surgeon -General 
Van  Reypen  and  returned  with  a  letter  in  which 
he  says:  "It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Mrs.  Delafield  in  relation  to  articles 
needed  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  may  soon 
be  expected  to  arrive  from  the  South.  We  never 
know  when  an  emergency  may  arise,  and  if  your 
Committee  is  willing  to  send  me  f500  I  will  use 
it  to  the  beat  advantage  in  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  The  Colonial  Dames  of  America." 

A  check  for  f5(X)  on  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company  was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  Sur¬ 
geon-General.  The  subscriptions  amount  to  over 
82, (XX)  and  a  good  deal  more  has  been  promised. 
It  is  desired  to  raise  the  fund  to  at  least  85,(XX), 
and  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  those  of  the 
Society  who  wish  to  subscribe  will  send  their 
checka  at  once  to  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  as  directed  and  will  also  interest  themselves 
in  raising  money  from  outside  sources. 

Emilt  P.  Delafield. 


OUR  SICK  AND  WOUNDED. 

The  International  Medical  Missionary  Society 
of  New  York  believes  that  those  who  go  to 
heathen  lands  should  not  only  "preach,"  but 
'ibeal  tbe  sick."  It  also  believes  (bat  those 
who  are  sent  to  care  for  our  sick  and  wounded 
should  be  Christian  men,  able  to  care  for  "soul 
as  well  as  body,"  even  as  Christ  taught  and 
practiced.  This  Society  has  undertaken  the 
work  of  securing  this  combination  of  effort,  and 
iseues  the  following  appeal : 


In  view  of  the  present  crisis  with  Spain,  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  have  nobly  vol¬ 
unteered  to  go  to  tbe  front  and  fight  their  coun¬ 
try’s  battles,  and  some  are  soon  going  to  foreign 
climes,  away  from  home  and  friends.  In  their 
times  of  sickness,  pain,  and  approaching  death, 
they  should  not  only  be  well  cared  for  medically 
and  physically,  but  spiritually  also.  This  can 
best  be  done,  and  often  only  be  done,  by  those 
who,  if  they  be  earnest  Christians,  can  and  will 
minister  to  them  in  this  double  sense.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  loud  call  for  men  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  tbe  hospital  corps,  over  three  thousand 
being  required  for  the  regiments  now  called 
up.  This  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
Christian  medical  men  to  embrace. 

With  the  view  of  securing  the  best  men,  the 
usual  pay  given  has  been  increased  20  per  cent, 
making  it  as  follows :  Hospital  stewards,  164  a 
m  nth;  acting  stewards,  8%;  nurses,  821.60. 
Clothing,  rations,  etc.,  are  also  found.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  many  Chrstian  men 
will  volunteer  for  this  service,  and  readily  em¬ 
brace  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of 
doing  good  to  their  Nation’s  Defenders,  in  caring 
for  them  when  sick  and  wounded,  not  only 
physically,  but  spiritually. 

A  number  of  men  of  decided  Christian  charac¬ 
ter,  and  of  good  health  and  physique,  but  who 
have  no  medical  knowledge,  or  very  litile,  will 
be  given  instruction  and  training  by  this  So¬ 
ciety  free  of  charge,  to  fit  them  (or  this  service. 
To  those  contemplating  missionary  work,  this 
course,  and  the  subsequent  experience,  will  be 
of  great  service  to  them  in  their  life-work. 
Candidates  must  be  five  feet  four  inches  height, 
and  under  35  years  of  age,  for  enlistment.  Oth¬ 
ers  may  apply,  and  may  be  wanted,  later  on. 
Applications,  by  letter  only,  should  be  mads 
immediately  to  Dr.  George  D.  Dowkontt,  medi¬ 
cal  director.  No.  121  East  Forty-fifth  street,  New 
York,  who  will  supply  blanks  and  all  informa¬ 
tion.  ,  \  ,0  V 
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Life,  Death  akd  iMHOBTALiTr.  By  William  M. 

Bryant,  M.A.,  LL.D.  The  Baker  and  Tay¬ 
lor  Company.  $1.75. 

It  is  refreehing  and  encouraging  to  bear  the 
Toice  of  philosophy  lifted  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
din  of  American  business  life  and  the  hubbub 
of  war.  This  book  is  one  of  the  signs  indicating 
the  existence  of  elements  and  tendencies  among 
us  pointing  toward  the  foundation  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  school  of  philosophic  thought.  St.  Louis 
answers  Concord,  and  the  Universities  of  the 
land  take  up  the  metaphysical  strain  with  varied 
modulation.  Even  the  national  political  capital 
responds,  in  distinct  if  not  always  harmonious 
tones,  betokening  the  eclectic  practice  idealis¬ 
tic  type  of  philosophy  gradually  growing  into 
visible  form  on  the  soil  of  this  new  continent 
Dr.  Bryant  belongs  to  the  St  Louis  coterie  of 
students  and  thinkers  who  have  worked  their 
way  from  Spencer  through  Kant,  Hegel  and 
Lotxe  to  conclusions  which  are  a  positive  ad¬ 
vance  upon  either,  because  they  recognize  the 
steps  already  trod  in  the  rugged  upward  path, 
and  follow  only  where  these  point  safely  onward. 
The  present  volume  is  composed  of  essays  on 
some  of  the  most  important  themes  of  both 
philosophy  and  religion.  While  the  writer 
does  not  always  do  justice  to  popular  orthodox 
statements  of  vital  truths,  his  theories  and  argu 
ments  are  on  the  whole  fresh  and  strong  presenta¬ 
tions  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy.  In  fact,  they  constitute  a  con¬ 
vincing  apologetic  for  the  truth  of  essential 
Christianity. 

The  central  thought  running  through  the 
whole  series  of  essays  is  that  man  as  a  thinking 
unit  belongs  to  the  same  type  of  being  with  the 
ultimate,  self-knowing  Power.  Hie  sole  mission 
is  to  think  the  divne  thought  with  ever  increas 
ing  adequacy,  and  to  conform  his  life  thereto. 
This  is  living  the  divine  life,  and  furnishes  the 
end  and  norm  of  Christian  sthics.  It  is  the 
progressive  realization  of  immortality.  As  it 
requires  an  unlimited  development,  the  perfect 
fulfillment  of  this  end  of  man’s  being  can  be 
accomplished  in  nothing  lees  than  infinite  dura¬ 
tion. 

Christianity  is  the  final  religion  of  the  world, 
becauee  it  is  the  only  religion  which  demands 
the  full  development  of  the  entire  man  in  the 
progressive  attainment  of  the  highest  conceiva¬ 
ble  ideal  of  life.  The  partial  truths  and  fatal 
defects  of  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism  and 
agnosticism  are  set  forth  in  clear  and  convincing 
terms.  For  essays  upon  the  most  profound  sub¬ 
jects  wrought  out  in  metaphysical  language  and 
modes  of  thought,  the  style  is  generally  lucid 
and  the  arguments  are  followed  without  diffi 
culty.  A  close  revision  would  free  the  book  of 
some  Germanisms  and  errors  of  proof  reading 
and  it  very  much  needs  an  index ;  but  it  is  a 
work  to  be  strongly  recommended  to  all  thought¬ 
ful  readers  for  its  suggestive  and  illuminating 
treatment  of  vital  topics  in  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

The  PiLGBiMB  IN  Their  Three  Homes,  Eno 
LAND,  Holland  and  America.  By  William 
Elliott  Griffis.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com 
pany.  $125. 

This  band  book  on  the  Pilgrims  is  very  pleas 
ant  reading.  Entering  the  lists  as  a  valiant  and 
skilful  champion.  Dr.  Griffis  proves  himself  the 
peer  of  any  and  with  new  material  gathered  from 
hie  visits  to  the  old  sites  and  his  exhaustive 
researches  in  Holland  and  the  Dutch  records, 
he  outdoes  such  defenders  of  tbe  old  heroisms 
that  gave  this  nation  birth,  as  Douglas  Camp 
bell,  John  Brown,  and  Ju'tge  Temple.  That  it 
will  do  much  toward  brushing  away  the  prejudg 
ments  of  historic  writers  as  to  the  real  meaning 
and  the  true  value  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  is 
reasonably  certain.  That  it  will  confute  and 
ilence  those  who  as  he  says  “ignore  facts  in 


American  history  and  make  the  story  of  New 
England  origins  a  paneygric  only,  ’  ’  is  open  to 
doubt.  The  book  is  confessedly  controversial ; 
the  introduction  throws  down  the  glove  and  pre¬ 
pares  for  battle.  Of  course  the  reader.ie  on  his 
guard  and  the  reviewer  is  bound  to  be  judicial. 
And  while  the  story  of  tbe  Pilgrims  here  given 
is  better,  cleaner,  more  definitely  traced  than 
perhaps  any  other,  yet  when  the  animus  of  the 
controversialist  begins,  as  it  often  does,  to  crop 
out  and  color  tbe  page,  the  history  loses  value 
and  the  writer  loses  something  of  our  confidence. 
His  “poetic  ideal”  of  Plymouth  Colony  is  fine; 
but  it  needed  something  more  to  make  New 
England.  The  foundations  were  broader  than 
some  idealists  seem  to  fancy.  And  it  is  because 
this  book  is  to  go  into  the  hands  of  our  young 
people,  and  will  be  read  widely  and  become  an  au¬ 
thority,  as  it  was  intended  and  in  most  respects 
deserves  to  be,  that  these  seemingly  slight  de¬ 
fects  become  serious  errors.  Tbe  “liberal  and 
large  minded”  historian  is  capable  of  decapi¬ 
tating  every  bigot  in  order  to  make  proof  of  bis 
breadth  of  mind  and  largeness  of  view.  We 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Dr.  Griffis  represents 
that  spirit;  but  his  regret  that  the  Plymouth 
model  of  church  and  State  was  not  followed  is 
so  keen  that  be  clearly  implies  a  further  depre¬ 
cation  of  all  Congrrgationalism  to  day  that  is 
not  separatist  writ  large,  and  of  anything  like  a 
Presbyter  or  Bishop  on  New  England  soil,  or 
in  fact  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  absolutely  ignores  the  good  influ 
ence  cf  the  twenty  thousand  immigrants  to  New 
England  between  the  years  1628  and  1640,  who 
did  not  settle  at  Plymouth,  seeming  to  regard 
them  as  mere  marplots  of  the  Plymouth  scheme. 

The  mistake  arises  from  an  exaggeration  of 
the  Dutch  influence  on  the  Pilgrims,  who  really 
lived  very  much  by  themselves,  and  of  the 
supreme  democracy  of  the  Plymouth  colony 
which  was  in  fact  a  little  despotism  with  the 
mighty  midget  “Miles”  and  Bradford  as  dicta¬ 
tors.  The  Eastern  counties  of  England  bred  the 
men  that  made  New  England.  They  did  not 
all  come  over  in  the  Mayflower  nor  to  Plymouth. 
The  “legendary  Mayflower”  is  no  less  amusing 
for  its  load  of  “relics,”  than  the  “legendary 
nation”  that  is  said  to  have  been  crowded  into 
that  single  ship.  And  it  is  totalizing  to  the 
rest  of  us  whose  ancestors  come  from  Lincoln 
and  Notts  and  York,  to  have  Dr.  Griffis  tell  out 
loud  two  or  three  times  who  “are  supposed  to 
be”  his  ancestors  and  not  once  mention  opre. 

The  History  of  the  Lowell  Institute.  By 
Hamilton  Knight  Smith.  Boston;  Lamson, 
Wolffe  and  Company.  $1. 

Tbe  author  in  the  preface  eays:  “I  discovered 
with  surprise  that  this  noble  endowment  bad  no 
written  history.”  A  few  months  before  bis 
death  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  being  asked  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  tbe  influence  of  the  Irstitute  on  tbe 
intellectual  life  of  the  country,  answered : 
“When  you  have  said  every  enthusiastic  thing 
you  may,  you  will  not  have  half  filled  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  its  importance  to  Boston — New  England — 
the  country  at  large.”  He  further  adds  that  the 
preparation  of  hie  course  of  lectures  on  the 
English  Poets  “resulted  in  almost  remaking  my 
intellectual  life  in  its  larger  outreach.”  This 
history  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  its 
founder,  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  and  John  Amory  Low¬ 
ell,  its  first  trustee.  It  celebrates  tbe  first  sixty 
years  of  its  life  and  effective  work.  The  illus¬ 
trations  include  portraits  of  tbe  founder,  bis 
cousin,  John  A.  Lowell,  the  two  famous  and 
familiar  curators,  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman  and  Dr. 
B.  E.  Cotting,  with  two  “children  of  the  Insti 
tute.  ”  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke  and  Louis  Agassis. 
There  are  pictures  of  the  Odeon  Theatre,  the 
old  Marlboro  Hotel  with  the  entrance  to  the 
historic  Chapel,  the  School  of  Technology  and 
the  Rogers  Hall,  where  tbe  free  courses  of  even¬ 
ing  instruction  have  been  given. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts.  The  History  proper 


and  the  Lecture  List ;  together  making  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  this  country 
during  this  century.  The  origin  and  growth  of 
the  “lecture  system”  in  Boston  which  culmi¬ 
nated  through  the  whole  land  almost  forty  years 
ago,  tbe  history  of  the  Lowell  family,  the  be¬ 
quest  for  the  benefit  of  hie  fellow-citizens 
“penned  with  tired  hand  by  John  Lowell,  Jr,, 
on  the  top  of  a  palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  ’  ’  the 
introductory  lecture  by  Edward  Everett  in  the 
Odeon  on  the  evening  of  December  31,  1839,  to 
an  audience  of  two  thousand  and  repeated  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1840,  followed  by  the  first 
course  of  lectures  on  Geology  by  Professor  B. 
Silliman'of  Yale — all  these  things  well  drawn  in 
fair  outline,  make  a  picture  of  cultured  life  that 
comes  back  into  memory  an  inspiration  and  a 
benediction.  It  might  be  said  of  this  book  that 
it  is  a  token  and  testimonial  of  our  progress  as 
an  educated  people.  The  courses  of  lectures 
mark  the  great  highways  over  which  we  and 
the  world  have  marched,  and  the  lecturers  are 
leaders  whom  it  honors  any  people  to  follow. 
We  have  always  known  that  a  book  labeled 
“Lowell  Lectures”  was  worth  putting  among 
our  treasures;  but  we  did  not  know,  save  in  a 
very  general  way,  how  opulent,  varied,  complete 
and  comprehensive  were  the  gifts  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  the  public,  without  any  charge,  till  we 
took  this  book  into  our  bands  and  counted  up 
our  riches. 

Farthest  North.  Being  tbe  record  of  a  Voyage 
of  Exploration  of  tbe  Ship  Fram,  189.3 
and  of  a  fifteen  Months’  Sleigh  Journey  by 
Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieut.  Johansen.  By  Dr. 
Fridtjof  Nansen.  With  an  Appendix  by  Otto 
Sverdrup,  Captain  of  the  Fram.  With  Por¬ 
trait  and  Sixteen  Illustrations.  A  Popular 
Edition  in  One  Volume.  $3.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  Popular  Edition  of  Dr.  Nansen’s  de¬ 
lightful  book  will  meet  a  long  felt  want,  for  tbe 
high  price  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  beautiful 
Library  Edition  put  them  practically  out  of  the 
reach  of  tbe  general  public,  except  as  they 
could  be  obtained  from  circulating  libraries  and 
reading  clubs,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  book  one 
likes  to  own,  to  read  and  reread  and  to  pick  up 
again  at  odd  hours  for  a  refreshing  journey  to 
that  wonderful  frozen  land,  far  from  the  strife 
and  turmoil  of  our  rushing  days. 

In  order  to  get  the  whole  narrative  into  one 
volume,  tbe  paper  must  be  thinner,  the  type 
somewhat  smaller,  and  many  of  the  charming 
illustrations  omitted,  but  the  text  has  not  been 
curtailed,  and  all  the  plates  being  new  the  print 
is  clear  and  good.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  good 
portrait  of  Nansen  himself  and  sixteen  of  the 
more  important  illustrations  have  been  retained, 
although  we  miss  the  beautiful  colored  ones. 
We  can  hardly  think  of  a  more  charming  book 
to  take  away  for  summer  reading,  a  refreshing 
change  from  the  all  absorbing  war  news,  and  yet 
with  its  descriptions  of  courage  and  heroism  as 
true  as  that  shown  upon  any  battlefield,  it  will 
be  inspiring  to  all  tired  minds,  young  and  old. 
The  blue  cover,  with  its  Arctic  decoration,  in 
appropriate  and  attractive. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Tbe  principle  charm  of  American  Wives  and 
English  Husbands,  by  Gertrude  Atherton,  is 
in  its  absolute  naturalness.  Lee  Tarleton  is  no 
cut  and  dried  perfect  heroine,  but  an  everyday, 
warm-hearted,  rather  vain  and  always  self-satis¬ 
fied  girl,  quite  ready  to  quarrel  with  her  lover  on 
Monday  and  to  make  up  in  the  orthodox  way  on 
Tuesday,  tbe  more  lovable  for  her  faults,  which 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  make  one  lose 
eight  of  her  more  noble  qualities.  The  book 
illustrates  the  light  in  which  an  Englishman 
views  women,  and  bis  fixed  idea  of  what  his 
wife  must  be,  easily  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
—an  Englishman  cannot  adapt  himself;  it  sim¬ 
ply  IB  not  in  him,  ergo  bis  wife  must  do  all  the 
adapting,  and  if  she  be  English  she  does.  In 
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Lord  MauDdrell  we  have  a  well-drawn  picture  of 
the  average  Englishman  (mercifully  there  are 
exceptions!),  straightforward,  tactless,  high- 
minded,  high  principled,  and  fairly  affectionate ; 
quite  sure  when  he  has  once  told  his  wife  he 
loves  her  that, by  no  possible  chance  could  she 
ever  wish  a  repetition  of  that  sentiment ;  loyal, 
but  without  the  power  of  love,  devotion  and 
tender  thoughtfulness  which  we  are  proud  to 
think  dominant  characteristics  of  our  American 
men,  The  plot  is  slight,  but  there  is  enough 
action  to  hold  one’s  interest  all  through.  The 
author  loves  to  express  himself  in  an  unusual 
way,  as  when  Lee  and  Cecil  are  overtaken  by 
an  earthquake,  the  latter  fancies  he  could  hear 
inside  of  him  “the  icicles  of  his  blood  rattle 
against  each  other.”  Before  such  a  congealing 
experience  our  familiar  expression  of  the  blood 
freezing  in  our  veins  must  retire  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  Again,  when  Lee  is  overcome  with 
ennui  at  the  unvaried  round  of  English  high 
life,  she  has  an  attack  of  “nausea  in  her  brain,” 
rather  an  unusual  seat  for  that  odious  malady. 
However,  these  are  mere  details,  for  Mrs.  Ather¬ 
ton  has  unquestionable  skill,  and  will  doubtless 
acquire  a  more  pclisbed  style.  (Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  New  fork. ) 

The  Surprising  Adventures  of  Sir  Toady  Lion, 
with  those  of  General  Napoleon  Smith.  An 
Improving  History  for  Old  Boys,  Young  Boys, 
Good  Boys,  Bad  Boys,  Big  Boys,  Little  Boys, 
Cow  Boys  and  Tom  Boys.  Such  is  the  full  title 
of  a  little  book  by  S.  R.  Crockett.  That  it  is 
not  intended  for  all  readers,  however,  is  shown 
by  the  further  notice,  “Too  Good  Boys  Not 
Allowed  to  Read  This  Book,  by  order  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  Napoleon  Smith.  Mr.  Crockett  has  told  in 
a  delightful  way  the  adventures  of  a  young  Napo¬ 
leon,  who  leads  a  noble  band  against  the  town 
roughs,  or  as  the  author  dubbs  them,  “smoutchy 
boys.  ”  As  befits  a  great  general,  Napoleon  Smith 
gathered  about  him  officers  who  were  as  great 
as  himself,  eminent  among  whom  s’ands  the 
general’s  brother.  Sir  Toady  Lien,  aged  five. 
Napoleon’s  sister,  Priscilla,  was  more  given  to 
poetry  and  peace  making  than  one  would  desire 
for  a  warrior.  There  was,  however,  one  girl  in 
the  company  who  deserved  the  confidence  her 
general  placed  in  her.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that 
from  being  a  most  “hair-brained  madcap,”  the 
joy  and  delight  of  Napoleon,  Cissy  Carter  grows 
into  a  very  demure  young  lady.  It  ie  only  be¬ 
cause  Napoleon  was  equal  to  any  campaign  and 
“girls  are  funny  things,”  that  these  two  spirits 
are  reunited  after  the  three  years  separation 
in  which  Hugh  John  General  Napoleon  Smith 
cultivates  a  mustache  as  well  as  mathematics  and 
Cissy  graduates  from  short  gowns.  (Frederick 
A.  Stokes  and  Company,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  1897. ) 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  discussed  series  of 
articles  that  appeared  in  any  of  the  periodicals 
last  year  was  that  of  C.  D.  Wyckoff,  entitled 
*‘The  Workers,”  which  came  out  in  Scribner’s 
Magazine,  and  readers  are  still  following  the 
author’s  unique  experiences  in  the  second  series 
of  papers  now  in  course  of  publication.  But 
striking  as  these  articles  are,  they  form  but 
one  of  the  many  attractions  offered  by  the  editors 
of  this  magazine.  In  looking  over  the  two  bound 
volumes  of  the  issues  for  1897,  we  find  the  de- 
ecriptionsof  “The  Conduct  of  Great  Businesses  ” 
the  accounts  of  “Under-Graduate  Life”  in  our 
chief  colleges,  Lewis  Morris  Iddings’s  practical 
dissertations  on  “The  Art  of  Travel,”  Mr.  Gib- 
eon’s  charming  pictures  of  “London  as  he  saw 
it,”  Richard  Harding  Davis’s  graphic  account 
of  the  brilliant  “Banderium  of  Hungary”  and 
his  first  novel,  “Soldiers  of  Fortune,”  The 
Story  of  a  Flag”  by  W.  D,  Howells,  Henry 
Norman’s  articles  on  Greece,  “Scenes  from 
the  Great  Novels,  ”  depicted  by  our  beet  illus 
trators  and  many  more  stories  and  papers  than 
one  can  even  mention  here.  We  would  recom 
mend  any  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 


see  the  current  numbers  of  this  magazine  as  they 
appeared,  to  try  now  to  obtain  these  bound 
volumes  and  make  a  quiet  time  in  which  to 
study  their  pages.  They  will  be  well  repaid. 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York.) 

People  are  always  eager  to  know  more  about 
the  personality  of  the  men  and  women  whose 
writings  have  given  them  pleasure,  and  so  for 
many  years  the  custom  has  held  of  gathering 
audiences  to  hear  some  distinguished  man  or 
woman  read  from  his  or  her  own  works,  often 
to  the  delight  of  the  listener,  and  occasionally 
to  their  disappointment,  as  the  eccentricities  of 
authors  are  proverbial.  It  is  possibly  the  latter 
qualities  that  suggested  to  Arthur  H.  Young  the 
compiling  of  Authors'  Readings  and  illustrating 
them  throughout  with  pen  and  ink  drawings. 
The  sketches  were  many  of  them  made  in  pencil, 
at  the  readings,  or  from  the  artist’s  recollection 
of  the  poses,  and  give  some  amusing  sugges¬ 
tions  of  such  men  as  John  Whitcomb  Riley,  Bill 
Nye,  Eugene  Field,  Will  Carleton,  Hamlin  Gar¬ 
land  and  others.  The  Readings  being  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  own  choice  are  naturally  of  the  best  ;  the 
paper  and  type  are  excellent  and  the  orange  and 
black  cover  of  the  book  is  very  gay.  ( Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. ) 

Seiiorita  Montenar,  by  Archer  P.  Crouch,  is 
a  story  of  adventure  and  love,  during  the  war 
for  Chilian  independence  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  from  Callao  to  Valdivia,  the  war  is 
mainly  naval  and  the  foe,  as  to-day  with  us, 
the  Spanish.  So  the  parallel  is  run  and  the  in¬ 
trinsic  interest  stimulated  thereby.  The  fiction 
is  helped  by  history,  but  is  manifestly  not  con¬ 
fined  to  reality.  And  the  hero  and  the  bad  man 
and  the  misunderstanding  maiden  play  their 
parts  with  becoming  fidelity  to  their  role  up 
to  the  happy  consummation.  The  sea  scenes, 
and  experiences  are  good  examples  of  intelligent 
writing  and  the  scenery  of  the  great  West  Coast 
comes  effectively  into  play.  We  are  not  favora¬ 
bly  impressed  with  the  character  of  the  Chilian 
revolutionists  as  here  shown;  but  even  the 
Cuban  for  whom  we  are  now  “spending  a 
million  a  day”  is  not  perfect.  The  poorest  of  us 
is  worthy  to  be  made  a  free  man  and  then  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  improvement  begins.  This  story 
is  suggestive,  at  least  of  a  present  lesson.  (Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers,  New  York.  fl.2.^. ) 

Object  Lessons  for  Junior  Work:  With  Prac 
tical  Suggestions,  by  Ella  Wood.  This  is  for 
the  help  of  members  of  the  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  and  those  who  help  in  infant 
class  work,  and  to  give  the  Junior  Superintend¬ 
ents  an  idea  of  how  to  make  and  use  simple 
object  lessons.  The  writer  of  this  little  book 
says,  “A  child  cannot  remember  a  talk  or  a 
sermon  but  he  will  remember  an  object  and  the 
lesson  that  the  object  taught.”  On  this  sup 
position  some  very  simple  and  easy  object  lessons 
are  given.  The  average  child  of  the  present 
seems  to  need  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing. 
But  a  child  can  be  made  to  fix'  its  mind  on  a 
simply  told  story  or  lesson,  and  thus  be  taught 
by  judicious  questioning  without  all  this  pic¬ 
torial  business,  which  attracts  them,  and  is  a 
good  thing  by  way  of  variety,  but  with  an  inex¬ 
perienced  junior  leader  it  will  often  be  found 
that  the  object,  and  not  the  subject  is  the  thing 
beet  remembered.  For  these  who  wish  to  use 
object  lessons  in  teaching  the  young,  this  little 
book  will  be  suggestive  and  helpful.  Fleming 
H.  Revell.  50  cents. ) 

Mary  B.  Sheldon  in  1,000  Men  for  a  Christmas 
Present,  gives,  from  a  boy’s  point  of  view, 
some  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  when  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army  was  in  its  greatest  straits  and  the 
Hessian  mercenaries  in  possession  of  Trenton, 
that  the  part  played  by  two  little  boys  and  a 
dog  in  the  events  preceding  the  arrival  of  the 
long  desired  Christmas  present  helped  to  turn 


the  tide  of  defeat  into  one  of  victory.  The 
story  is  told  so  simply  that  a  child  of  five  years 
can  understand  it  all,  and  it  will  interest  older 
children  also.  It  is  printed  in  that  clear,  large 
type  little  people  love  and  is  illustrated  by  L. 
J.  Bridgman.  (Estes  and  Lauriat,  Boston.) 

Dante's  Ten  Heavens,  is  the  title  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  book  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Scrib 
ner’s,  written  by  Mr.  Edward  G  Gardner  of 
Cambridge,  which  is  a  discussion  of  Dante’s 
conception  of  Paradise  based  upon  the  medissval 
and  modern  commentaries  on  the  immortal  poem. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  editors  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  are  going 
to  publish  on  the  cover  of  their  June  number 
the  same  flag  which  they  used  there  in  1861, 
and  all  through  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  when 
Paul  Revere’s  Ride,  Barbara  Frietchie,  Our 
Orders,  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  The 
Man  Without  a  Country,  and  the  Biglow  Papers 
were  making  their  first  appearance  before  the 
public  in  their  patriotic  pages.  Desiring  to 
live  up  to  these  noble  traditions,  the  place  of 
honor  in  this  issue  will  be  given  to  a  calm  and 
careful  summary  of  our  relations  with  Spain  and 
Cuba,  and  Professor  Ira  N.  Hollis  of  Harvard 
College,  who  was  for  many  years  an  engineer 
of  the  United  States  Navy  explains  the  nature 
and  structure  of  the  modern  batttleehip  and 
what  may  be  expected  from  them  in  spite  of 
their  yet  uncertain  and  untested  qualities. 

The  June  McClure’s  is  to  be  a  special  War 
number  with  papers  by  General  Miles  and  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  and  an  account  of  life  on  the  blockad¬ 
ing  fleet,  by  Stephen  Bonsai,  the  well  known 
traveller  and  correspondent.  William  Allen 
White  describee  the  marching  of  the  volunteers, 
an  American  writes  of  life  in  Manila,  and  there 
are  some  “Songs  of  the  Ships  of  Steel,  ”  by 
James  Barnes  with  a  “War  Hymn,”  by  Henry 
Newbolt,  and  numerous  pictures  of  the  War, 
while  Kenyon  Cox  has  designed  a  special  cover. 

All  the  monthlies  seem  to  be  warlike  and  on 
account  of  the  present  interest  in  its  timely 
papers,  the  Century  will  issue  its  coming  num¬ 
ber  three  days  in  advance,  or  the  28th  of  May 
rather  than  the  first  of  June.  People  are 
watching  eagerly  for  Captain  Mahan’s  article 
on  “The  Spanish  Armada.”  “Ten  Months 
with  the  Cuban  Insurgents,”  will  give  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  Major  in  Garcia’s  army,  and 
“The  Confederate  Torpedo  Service”  is  written 
by  the  electrician  who  laid  the  mine  which  blew 
up  the  first  gunboat  ever  destroyed  by  this 
means.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  the  whole  Mag¬ 
azine  will  not  ne  given  up  to  War  and  fighti^ 
and  those  who  were  interested  in  Mr.  Ernest  R 
Fenollosa’s  “Outline  of  Japanese  Art,”  in  the 
last  number  will  find  the  second  paper  here; 
also  the  second  of  Mrs.  Mason’s  charming  articles 
on  “Club  and  Salon,”  an  account  of  “The 
Three  R. ’s  at  Circle  City,”  by  Anna  Falconer, 
and  much  other  matter  of  general  interest. 

In  his  essay  on  “Veracity”  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  June,  Professor  William  N, 
Hudson  of  Leland  Stanford  University  says  that 
the  persons  to  whom  we  lie  most  frequently  are 
ourselves,  and  that  it  is  an  essential  to  truth 
that  we  train  our  consciences  “to  accept  fact 
as  fact,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  it  may  seem 
to  be.  In  the  same  issue  Professor  George  A. 
Dorsey  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  de¬ 
scribee  a  recent  visit  to  Southern  Alaska  and  his 
search  for  antbropolc^ical  material  among  the 
rapidly  decreasing  Indians  of  that  region. 

It  is  a  pleaeure  to  hear  that  Mr.  HamitJon 
Mabie’s  charming  prose  poem  of  nature.  The 
Forest  of  Arden,  is  to  be  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Will  K.  Low  and  published  by  itself  in  the 
autumn  by  Merers.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
This  firm  also  announce  for  the  fall.  Glimpses 

Modem  German  Culture,  by  Professor  Kuno 
Francke  of  Harvard  University,  and  Modem 
French  Fiction,  by  Professor  Benjamin  W.  Wells 
of  Sewanee  University. 

The  right  to  use  Neil  Munsrn’s  new  serial, 
“John  Splendid,”  which  is  now  running  in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  has  been  bought  by 
The  Living  Age,  and  the  first  number  will  appear 
in  the  issue  of  May  28th.  The  picturesque 
“Spanish  Sketches”  which  are  being  translated 
by  William  Marcbant  from  the  French  of  Pierre 
lioti  add  to  the  interests  of  the  weekly  issues 
of  this  magazine. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Reformed  Cbarch  Meeeenger  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a  paper  which  haa  been  addreasiog  a  most 
iotellipeDt  and  conaerratiTe  body  of  belieTera  for 
aixty  aix  yeara  and  more,  remarka  aa  followa  in 
ita  iaaue  of  May  19th : 

The  New  York  Erangeliat  haa  given  the  read¬ 
ing  public  another  evidence  of  toe  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  noble  apirit  of  ita  managera,  and 
haa  aet  a  gx»d  example  to  other  religiouapapera, 
which  they  would  do  well  to  follow.  We  have 
all  read  come  criticiama  of  Profeaaor  McQiffert’a 
book,  and  have  been  told  that  be  ia  to  be  charged 
with  and  proaecuted  t<x  teaching  doctrinea  con¬ 
trary  to  the  hiatoric  belief  of  Chriatianity.  The 
Evangeliat  requeated  Dr.  Herrick  Jobnaon  of 
McCormick  Semina^,  to  atudv  the  book  and 
give  hia  opinion  of  it.  After  he  had  read  and 
re-read  it,  making  a  apeciai  atody  of  the  dia 
uted  pointa,  be  wrote  hia  opinion.  Then  he 
id  what  he  thought  he  would  have  another  do 
to  himaelf  under  aimilar  circumatancea — he 
aubmitted  hia  paper  to  Prof.  McOiffert  for  criti- 
ciam.  The  result  is  that  whilst  be  finds  some 
thinga  in  the  book  ill-advived,  he  finds  the 
author  to  be  aound  on  the  leading  and  essential 
doctrines  of  the  church,  and  ea^ially  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  resurrection  and 
aaoension  of  Jesus.  In  his  letter  to  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  Prof.  McGiffert  states  that  he  not  only  does 
not  question  any  of  these  doctrines,  but  that  he 
is  a  thorough-going  evan^lical  believer.  We 
have  read  a  great  deal  of  indiscriminate  criti¬ 
cism  which  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
writers  bad  either  not  carefully  read  the  book  or 
bad  not  the  acientifio  training  to  judge  fairly 
of  the  import  of  the  diacuasion.  When  religious 
journals  denounce  "yellow  journalism"  in  un¬ 
measured  terms,  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
the  harm  done  by  making  hasty  charges  of 
heresy.  It  not  only  does  an  injustice  to  ue  in¬ 
dividual.  by  placing  him  on  the  rack,  but  it 
disturbs  the  faiitb  and  confidence  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  church.  The  rage  of  the  little  theo 
logians  ia  as  dangerous  as  it  is  unbecoming. 

As  any  one  will  see  who  reads  Prof.  Mc- 
Giffert’s  Address  before  our  Philadelphia  minis- 
tera,  the  rash  and  grievous  charges  which  have 
been  leveled  against  him  in  Pittsburgh,  are 
probably  due  to  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
modem,  or  scientific  method  of  writing  history. 
They  of  Pittsburgh  crave  an  admixture  of  the¬ 
ology  along  with  their  chronicle  of  what  the 
apostles  did  and  said ;  they  need  to  be  assured 
now,  aa  aforetime,  that  things  are  quite  safe  and 
according  to  the  Catechism ;  whereas,  the  Union 
Professor  is  "careful  for  nothing,"  launching 
away  midcurrent,  with  no  concern  save  to  tell  us 
what  he  sees  and  finds— "just  that  and  nothing 
more."  He  bad  no  purpose  to  meddle  with  or 
in  any  way  invalidate  the  re;eived  faith  of  the 
Church ;  nor  does  he  admit  for  a  moment  that  he 
has  done  sa  But  what  will  bappen,  if  anything, 
we  cannot  predict.  Should  it  be  voted  that  he 
deserves  discipline,  that  drastic  process  should 
by  all  means  proceed  on  the  right  ground.  Let 
the  first  and  only  count  be  against  his  method. 
It  is  clearly  a  departure  from  the  good  old  Pitts¬ 
burgh  way,  and  thus  very  liable  to  exasperate 
theologians  of  special  leisure  out  there. 


The  Congregational ist  represents  a  constitu¬ 
ency  whose  fathers  bad  an  active  hand  in  build¬ 
ing  this  nation.  It  may  hence  be  said  to 
"speak  by  the  book" : 

Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch, 
^ou  are  mistaken  when  you  say  that  "the  Amer¬ 
ican  nation  is  the  most  materialistic  in  its  patri¬ 
otism."  Read  up  on  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Civil  War  and  discover  if  you  can  anything 
in  British,  French,  German  or  Italian  history 
more  idealistic  or  self- forgetting.  Our  porsent 
struggle  with  a  nation  too  proua  to  be  wise  is 
the  outcome  of  an  act  of  cnivalry  impelled  by 
the  promptings  of  the  hearts  of  the  plain  people 
of  this  ooun^.  Napoleon  ultimately  learned 
that  the  EMlish  were  not  a  nation  of  shopkeep- 
srs.  The  wuth  learned  that  the  people  of  the 
North  were  not  "mudsills"  nor  incapable  of 
righteous  wrath  and  superb  oonsscration  to  the 
cause  of  human  liberty,  even  though  they  were 
inventors,  merchants  and  mechanica.  And  some 
day  Europe  will  wake  nm  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  sordid  or 


materialistic  because  they  are  prosperous,  nor 
unmannerly  or  unchivalric  because  their  "yea" 
is  "yea"  and  their  traditional  policy  one  of 
peace  Oliver  Cromwell  had  a  British  policy 
less  materialistic  in  its  patriotism  than  that  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  not  until  the  British  for¬ 
eign  policy  returns  to  the  ideals  of  Cromwell 
and  ceases  to  condone  the  trickery  of  such  im 
penal iati  as  Cecil  Rhodes  will  our  British  cous 
ins,  at  least,  be  in  any  poaitioo  to  act  as  censors 
of  our  quality  of  patriotism. 


The  Christian  Observer  comments  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  U.  S  Army  Surgeons  touching  the 
deleterious  effects  of  the  cigarette  habit  upon 
our  boys,  the  country  over.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  more  intelligent  or  impartial 
opinion  on  this  subject  than  that  of  our  Army 
Surgeons,  and  it  is  made  up  from  very  numerous 
and  widely  scattered  examinations,  such  as 
would  never  be  entered  upon,  in  a  time  of  peace. 
Testimony  like  this  is  conclusive,  and  sweeps 
away  aa  of  no  value  whatever  opinions  secured 
through  the  intervention  of  those  interested  in 
the  cigarette  traffic.  We  quote : 

The  United  States  Armv  Surgeons  have  done 
a  kindness  to  the  boys  of  this  country.  They 
have  told  the  newspaper  reporters  the  reason  why 
so  many  applicants  for  enlistment  have  been 
rejected  during  the  last  month.  In  the  war  of 
1^1  the  rejections  were  about  thirteen  per  cent 
of  the  applicants;  this  year  in  some  localities  it 
is  thirty-nine  per  cent 

The  cause  of  this  la^e  increase  in  weakness 
among  the  young  men  is  stated  emphatically  to 
be  the  smoking  of  cigarettes.  The  physicians 
tell  ns  that  this  habit  has  weakened  the  action 
of  the  heart,  or  seriously  diminished  the  general 
vitality  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  young  men  who 
have  come  under  the  power  of  the  cigaratte 
habit 

It  is  also  stated  that  outside  of  the  class  of 
cigarette  smokers,  the  rejections  are  fewer  than 
usual.  That  is,  the  general  health  of  the  nation 
shows  improvement  in  other  reei>ects. 

Under  this  showing,  does  it  not  appear  a  duty 
to  abandon  the  use  of  the  cigarette  T  It  is  worse 
than  tobacco,  because  of  deleterious  ingredients, 
incorporaied  into  the  wrappers.  But  whatever 
the  cause  of  the  injury,  the  conclusion  is  irre¬ 
futable.  As  soon  as  it  is  demonstrated  that  any 
indulgence  is  injurious  to  health  and  to  life, 
then  the  sixth  commandment  calls  for  its  dis¬ 
continuance. 

And  our  own  interests  call  for  it  no  less.  The 
young  man  who  has  undermined  his  constitution 
in  youthful  day^  cannot  expect  to  be  successful 
and  prosperous  in  business.  By  such  indulgence 
he  is  courting  failure. 

The  Catholic  Review  places  this  paragraph 
first  among  its  "Topics  of  the  Hour"  : 

A  Protestant  minister  who  was  a  chaplain  to 
a  regiment  at  the  time  his  regiment  was  called 
to  the  front,  resigned,  because,  as  he  said,  he 
was  more  n^ed  at  home  and  that  his  stomach 
was  unable  to  stand  the  coarse  fare  supplied  to 
the  troops.  We  have  not  heard  that  any  of  the 
Catholic  chaplains,  either  in  the  Army  or  Navy, 
have  given  up  their  positions  for  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  reasons  or  for  any  other  cause,  but  we  do 
know  that  Catholic  priests  are  every  day  peti 
tioning  to  be  assigned  to  ships  and  regiments 
that  are  to  be  sent  to  the  scene  of  battle.  "A 
friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed"  and  when 
our  boys  in  blue,  no  matter  of  what  class  or 
creed,  are  wounded  and  dying  they  will  find 
^  their  side  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  Bister  of 
Cmarity  who  will  not  shrink  from  their  tasks 
because  the  camp  fare  ia  too  coarse  for  their 
stomachs. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  above,  save 
the  implication  that  this  one  Protestant  min¬ 
ister  is  a  type  of  ail  others  of  like  faith.  When 
the  Review  intimates,  aa  here,  that  Protestant 
ministers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  "endure 
hardness  as  good  soldiers"  when  called  to  do  so, 
favorably  contrasting  the  alacrity  of  its  own 
clergy  to  go  out  aa  chaplains  of  our  forces,  it 
misleads  its  readers,  and  ignores  American  his¬ 
tory.  In  fact  this  forwardness  of  the  priests  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  "get  into  the  ranks," 
is  a  new  thing  in  our  national  annals.  That 
they  are  impelled  by  worthy  motives  we  do  not 
here  question.  Some  of  them,  if  not  all,  must 
be  burdened  with  the  reflection  that  had  their 
Church,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  done  its 
full  duty  in  enlightening  and  uplifting  the  peo 
pie  of  Cuba  and  of  the  Philippines,  the  present 
war  toould  never  have  begun! 


The  Central  Presbyterian  ia  at  pains  to  explain 
that  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  Richmond  in 
recently  resolving  "to  refrain  from  the  exciting 
themes  of  war"  in  their  pulpits,  made  no  new 
departure,  but  simply  adhered  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Assembly  to  the 
spirituality  of  the  Church,  and  the  non-political 
character  of  the  .Christian  pulpit. "  The  same 
paper  elsewhere  says : 

That  there  ia  a  wise  and  righteous  providence 
directing  the  affaire  of  nations  we  may  not 
doubt.  That  our  country  has  been  permitted  to 
enter  this  contest  with  Spain,  and  that  a  hand 
unseen  ia  directing  events  for  purposes  that  are 
far-reaching  and  wise,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  great  clock  of 
God’s  providence  has  struck  the  hour  for  ^e 
deliverance  of  the  last  foothold  of  Spanish 
empire  in  America.  There  have  been  given  to 
the  American  people  the  great  strength  of  num¬ 
bers  and  wealth,  of  freedom  and  intelligence, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  free  institutions  And 
these  things  have  been  freely  given  to  us  that 
our  land  may  be  the  minister  of  justice,  human¬ 
ity  and  peace  to  other  people,  as  God  may  call 
us.  It  may  be  that  we  are  called  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  at  great  cost,  cost  of  wealth  and  of  some 
lives,  to  share  our  blessings  with  others,  and 
so  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness  and 
Peace.  May  the  God  of  Peace  accomplish  all 
Hia  own  wise  and  holy  purposes  by  us,  and  if 
it  be  His  will  speedily  send  peace  in  all  lands  I 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  refers  to  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  vast  populations  of  heathendom  at  the 
present  time: 

In  China  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Gardiner, 
of  the  vast  numbers  who  are  calling  for  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ;  the  massacres  of  Ru  cheng  have  been  com¬ 
pensated  by  multitudes  who  now  welcome  the 
returning  missionaries  and  desire  to  hear  the 
words  of  "this  life"  from  their  lips. 

In  India,  the  awful  visitations  of  earthquake, 
of  plague,  and  of  famine,  have  been  follosed  by 
the  same  gracious  evidences  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  working  powerfully  among  the  millions 
of  Hindustan. 

From  the  Turkish  dominions,  following  the 
awful  massacres  and  persecutions,  permitted,  if 
not  instigated,  by  "the  Great  Assassin."  come 
the  same  joyful  tidings ;  the  afflicted  Armenians 
are  raising  up  their  heads  and  exhibiting  the 
*ondrous  recuperative  powers  of  their  race, 
while  multitudes  are  pressing  into  the  kingdom. 

From  South  Africa  also  similar  reports  have 
been  received,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyred 
Hannington,  which  proved  ao  fruitful  seed  in 
Uganda,  would  now  appear  to  be  beari^  abund¬ 
ant  fruit  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Capes,  on 
the  Congo  and  in  every  part  of  the  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent,  for  which  he  and  so  many  others  have 
given  their  lives. 

The  growth  of  rationalism  in  the  native  Japan¬ 
ese  churches,  which  has  caused  such  heaviness 
of  heait  to  evangelical  missionaries,  has  been 
met  by  a  revival  of  true  religion,  which  seems 
full  of  promise  and  encouragement. 


The  Christian  Register,  our  Unitarian  con¬ 
temporary  of  Boston,  has  this  to  say  of  the  future 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Fay  Mills: 

During  the  last  season  Mr.  Mills  has  been 
conducting  unsectarian  religious  services  in 
Music  Hall,  Boston.  While  a  general  appeal 
haa  been  made  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  enter¬ 
prise,  most  of  the  money  has  been  contributed 
by  Unitarians.  They  have,  however,  carefully 
abstained,  aa  the  Cluistian  Roister  has  done, 
from  any  attempt  to  shape  hie  course  toward 
Unitarianism.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  season’s 
work  a  new  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  a  continuance  of  th)>  meet 
ings.  Then,  voluntarily  and  deliberately,  Mr. 
Mills  offered  himself  to  the  FellowAip  Com¬ 
mittee,  asking  for  enrolment  in  our  list  of  min¬ 
isters.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  form  his 
work  will  take,  but  it  is  announced  that  he  has 
decided  to  preach  next  winter  in  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre.  We  give  him  hearty  welcome, 
and  wish  him  God-spMd.  It  has  loi^  been  evi¬ 
dent  that,  unless  the  Presbyterian  C^hurch  was 
ready  to  loosen  the  bands  of  obligation,  no  one 
holding  his  belief  could  remain  in  that  Church 
and  be  an  honest  man.  It  did  not  follow  of 
necessity  that  he  should  join  the  Unitarian 
Church,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  for  him  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  some  organ¬ 
ised  movement.  The  tendencies  of  the  last 
thirty  years  do  not  encourwe  the  belief  that 
churches  which  are  independent  and  unrelated 
with  other  churches  of  like  Faith  and  practics 
are  likely  to  multiply  and  be  strong. 
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DAVID’S  GREATER  SIN  PROMISED. 

2  Samuel  vii.  Paalme  Ixxii. 

Many  years  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
leaaoD  of  last  week  and  that  of  to-day,  for  now 
we  find  (2  Sam.  vii.  1)  David  at  rest  from  all 
enemies.  It  ia  true  that  later  chapters  (viii., 
X.,  etc.)  show  that  David’s  kingdom  was  not 
always  one  of  peace ;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  events  related  in  the  two  chapters  just  named, 
may  have  occurred  before  the  time  of  our  lesson. 
There  are  abundant  illustrations  of  indif¬ 
ference  to.^historic  sequenje  in  the  historic 
books.  This  indeed  ia  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  mind  not  only,  but  of  the  Semitic  mind 
in  general.  In  perfect  accordance  with  Hebrew 
modes  of  thought,  the  chapter  of  our  lesson, 
relating  to  the  ark,  follows  immediately  after 
the  other  chapter  about  the  ark  and  completes 
the  subject. 

The  profound  meaning  of  this  seventh  chapter 
is  aptly  shown  by  the  compilers  of  this  leesm, 
by  including  in  our  study  the  Seventy  second 
ftelm.  This  Psalm,  the  title  tells  us,  is  “Of 
Solomon,  ’  ’  and  perhaps  Solomon  was  here  taken 
as  the  representative  of  the  Davidic  line  of 
Kings.  It  ia  certain,  however,  that  the  Psalm 
has  a  wider  significance,  and  that  is  a  true  ap¬ 
prehension  of  its  meaning  which  sees  in  it  a 
foreshadowing  if  not  a  prophecy  of  the  Messianic 
King.  It  has,  however,  a  far  larger  direct  appli¬ 
cation  than  merely  to  Solomon,  and  its  Messianic 
significance  will  be  heightened,  not  lessened,  by 
a  deeper  apprehension  of  the  thought  that  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist  when  he  wrote  this 
Psalm. 

Let  us  try  for  a  moment  to  imagine  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  David  at  the  moment  (2  Sam.  vii. ), 
when  his  strong  desire  to  build  a  temple  for 
Jehovah  was  thwarted  by  God,  but  with  the 
check  came  the  assurance  by  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet  Samuel  that  though  he  was  not  to  be 
permitted  to  “build  a  house  for  Jehovah  to 
dwell  in”  (vs.  5),  yet  that  Jehovah  promised  to 
build  David  a  house  (vs.  11).  The  play  upon 
words  was  entirely  in  harmony  with  Hebrew 
modes  of  speech  and  of  thought.  We  Western 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century  do  not  consider 
the  pun  a  very  dignified  figure  of  speech,  but 
Eastern  people  think  otherwise,  and  the  Hebrews 
especially  held  it  to  be  a  very  strong  and  digni¬ 
fied  form  of  expression.  The  Old  Testament  con¬ 
tains  many  such  expressions,  and  it  was  perfectly 
natural  for  David  to  recognize  in  this  message 
from  Jehovah  a  reference  to  his  family,  a  prom¬ 
ise  that  his  dynasty  should  be  an  enduring  one. 

But  though  the  word  naturally  bore  that  mean¬ 
ing,  the  idea  must  have  been  almost  overwhelm¬ 
ing  to  David.  We  have  already  touched  upon 
the  fact  that  the  dynastic  idea  was  not  familiar 
to  the  Hebrew  mind  at  this  period.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  not  a  familiar  one  to  the  race  of  which  the 
Hebrews  were  a  part.  In  the  Egyptian  mind 
the  dynastic  idea  was  strongly  developed  ;  not 
so  among  the  Western  Semites.  Turn  to  Gen. 
xxxvii.,  “the  generations  of  Edom,”  Jacob’s 
brother  Esau.  Verses  31  to  39  give  a  list  of 
eight  Edomite  kings  who  reigned  (vs.  31) 
before  David’s  time.  In  not  a  single  instance 
does  a  eon  succeed  his  father  on  the  throne. 
The  name  of  the  father  of  each  king  is  given 
and  in  not  one  case  is  he  the  preceding  king. 
This  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  that  time  and  even  df  a  far  later  time  among 
the  peoples  who  were  kindred  to  the  Jews. 
There  was  nothing  revolting  to  the  Hebrew  mind 
in  David’s  pretension  to  be  king  after  Saul, 
nor  would  it  have  been  strange  to  David  to  learn 


that  after  one  or  two  generations,  if  not  immedi¬ 
ately  on  his  death,  a  man  of  some  other  family 
should  come  to  the  throne.  But  to  be  told  that 
the  throne  of  Israel  was  to  belong  to  his  children 
(vs.  12)  for  ever — for  an  incalculable  period- 
must  have  been  most  overwhelming.  It  is  hard 
for  us  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination 
to  picture  to  ourselves  how  David  felt  when  this 
thought  was  first  presented  to  him  as  a  promise 
from  God.  “Is  thie  the  law  of  man,  O  Jehovah 
God  1”  he  exclaims  (vs  19,  margin) — this,  that 
the  crown  should  descend  from  father  to  son 
through  an  enduring  dynasty.  He  had  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  law. 

It  is,  however,  wise  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  words  'for  ever”  did  not  convey  to  David 
the  significance  that  the  word  “forever”  conveys 
to  us.  There  was  no  such  notion  of  eternity, 
everlastingness,  in  the  minds  of  men  as  has 
since  become  a  part  of  the  human  mind.  David’s 
words  in  verse  19  precisely  express  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  words  for  ever:  “a  great  while 
to  come.”  In  fact,  the  Davidic  dynasty,  which 
continued  unbroken  for  nearly  five  hundred 
years,  is  the  longest  dynasty  of  which  we  have 
any  certain  record.  If  it  had  been  no  more 
than  this,  the  promise  to  David,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  its  terms,  would  have  been  literally  ful¬ 
filled.  That  it  did  contain  more  than  this  lit¬ 
eral  fulfilment  is  certain,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
people  understood  it  to  contain  more  is  certain ; 
but  their  apprehension  of  the  Messianic  element 
in  this  promise  was  a  matter  of  growth.  They 
never  understood  it  in  the  sense  in  which  Chris 
tians  understand  it ;  they  crucified  Jesus  their 
Messiah  precisely  because  they  did  not  so  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  that  in  the  promise  to 
David  that  does  suggest  that  deeper  meaning  of 
the  Messianic  hope  which  some  elect  souls  in 
the  age  before  Christ  more  or  less  clearly  appre¬ 
hended,  and  which  we  now  find  in  all  Messianic 
prophecy.  It  in  the  promise  of  verses  14,  15, 
which  virtually  give  assurance  that  through 
divine  discipline  and  love  the  rule  of  the 
Davidic  kings  should  gradually  come  more  and 
more  to  be  a  rule  of  righteousness.  This  in  the 
thought  that  inspires  the  Psalm  of  our  lesson 
(Ixxii.).  It  refers  to  Solomon  indeed,  but  not 
to  Solomon  only ;  it  is  his  dynasty  that  ia  in  the 
thought  of  the  Psalmist;  all  the  kings  who  after 
him  should  rule  over  Israel.  Or  rather,  it  ia  the 
nature  of  their  rule  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
Psalm— a  rule  of  righteousness,  justice,  holiness, 
a  rule  of  peace  and  piety.  Professor  Moulton 
has  precisely  recognized  the  import  of  this 
Psalm  in  giving  it  the  title,  “A  Dynasty  of 
Righteousness”  (Modern  Reader’s  Bible.  The 
Psalms,  Vol.  1.) 

The  feeling  as  well  as  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Psalm  appears  more  clearly  when  we  correct  the 
translation  of  both  Authorized  and  Revised 
Versions  by  changing  certain  of  the  futures  to 
imperatives.  The  first  verse  is  imperative  in 
these  versions:  “Give  the  King,  etc;”  the  next 
seven  verses  should  also  be  imperative.  “Let 
him  judge  (govern)  thy  people  with  righteous 
ness,”  “Let  the  mountains  bring  peace  (welfare) 
to  the  people,”  “Let  him  judge  (mete  out  jus¬ 
tice  to)  the  poor,”  “Let  him  be  feared  while 
the  sun  enduretb,  etc.,”  “May  righteousness 
fiourish  in  his  days, ’’and  so  through  all  that 
part  of  the  Psalm  which  describes  the  character 
of  the  King’s  rule.  The  concluding  part  of  the 
Psalm  describes  the  effect  of  this  righteous  rule 
upon  the  surrounding  nations;  tl^e}  Mil  be  led 
by  it,  (not  by  conquest  as  in  David’s  time,) 
to  own  the  sway  of  the  King  of  Israel ;  to  bring 
him  tribute  (vs.  10),  to  pay  him  homage  (vs 
11),  and  yield  him  service,  praying  for  his  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity,  and  blessing  him  for  his  good 
ness  (vs.  15). 

There  is  nothing  in  this  beautiful  poetic  de¬ 
scription  of  a  dynasty  of  righteousness  that 
might  not  have  been  realized  by  a  human  King. 


It  is  not  only  possible  for  men  in  authority  to 
rule  with  justice,  to  so  govern  their  people  that 
peace  and  prosperity  shall  be  theirs,  and  that 
the  influence  of  their  government  shall  extend 
far  beyond  the  sphere  of  tbeir  immediate  rule — 
this  is  not  only  possible,  it  ought  to  be  usual. 
All  men  in  authority  not  only  might  but  should 
so  rule ;  or  at  least,  every  dynasty  and  every 
form  of  government  ought  to  be  continually  tend' 
ing  toward  such  a  condition.  It  was  because 
the  kings  of  David's  line  did  not  realize  this 
ideal  that  the  hope  for  a  better  king,  one  who 
should  indeed  rule  in  righteousness,  was  ever 
before  the  minds  of  the  prophets.  Tet  if  this 
hope  had  been  the  only  idea  in  tbeir  minds  when 
they  uttered  such  prophecies  as  Isa.  xxxii.  1, 
their  influence  would  have  bren  weak  indeed. 
Such  prophecies  were  always  intended  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  reigning  king,  to  move  him  to  strive  to 
realize  the  ideal.  This  was  assuredly  the  thought 
in  the  Psalmist’s  mind  as  he  sang  the  seventy- 
second  Psalm.  And  yet,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  one  fixes  his  mind  on  an  ideal,  and  feels 
his  affections  warm  toward  it,  (as  the  affections 
always  respond  to  the  mind  that  is  fixed  on  a 
high  ideal, )  so,  toward  the  close  of  this  Psalm 
the  ideal  does  begin  to  take  on  a  tranaceodant 
character;  the  Psalmist  sees  that  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  dynasty  of  righteousness  is  laating- 
ne»$ ;  how  shall  it  ever  die  out  ?  And  he  sees 
that  its  infiuence  must  forever  go  on  widening; 
not  only  the  neighboring  peoples,  those  of 
Tarshish  and  Sheba  and  Seba,  but  all  nations 
(vs.  17)  must  own  the  glory  and  happiness  and 
blessedness  of  such  a  reign  and  of  such  a  king. 
And  no,  although  the  doxology  of  verses  18.  19, 
are  not  an  integral  part  of  the  Psalm ;  though 
they  may  not  have  been  written  when  first  thin 
Psalm  was  composed,  yet  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  that  some  day  when  this  Psalm¬ 
ist  or  one  of  bis  successors  was  dwelling  on  thin 
noble  theme,  the  hope  that  in  one  of  David’s 
sons  would  be  reached  the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
government,  his  heart  would  expand  in  rapt 
adoration  of  Jehovah  God,  the  God  of  Israel, 
through  whose  blessing  alone  such  a  wondrous 
thing  as  a  rule  of  righteousness  could  become  a 
reality,  and  his  lips  pour  forth  adoration  of 
His  glorious  name,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
Ibat  when  once  a  human  reign  of  righteousness 
should  be  a  reality  the  whole  earth  would  be 
filled  with  Hie  glory — rather  than  with  the  fame 
of  the  human  king  through  whose  just  rule  the 
glory  of  his  God  had  become  manifest. 

It  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  whose  reign 
will  ever  realize  the  ideal.  But  His  reign  be¬ 
comes  real  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  serve 
Him.  It  is  no  longer  the  duty  of  any  one  man, 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  David’s  successors,  to 
make  the  promised  reign  of  righteousness  a  real¬ 
ity.  It  ia  for  every  one  who  knows  Christ  and 
prays,  “Thy  Kingdom  come.” 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Jbsus  Condxmned. 

Matthew  xivii.  11-26. 

Golden  Text.— Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.—!  Tim.  i.  15. 

Last  week  we  studied  our  Lord’s  last  Suppe 
with  His  disciples.  From  that  sacred  feast  He 
and  the  Eleven  went  to  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  Jesus 
spent  some  hours  in  agonizing  prayer  and  was 
strengthened  by  an  angelic  messenger  from  His. 
Father.  Then  Judas  came  with  the  Temple 
police  and  other#,  and  arrested  Him.  The  dis¬ 
ciples  cowardly  forsook  tbeir  Lord,  but  doubt¬ 
less  the  arresting  party  supposed  that  they  had 
gone  to  organize  a  rescue,  and  they  hurried 
Jesus  to  the  house  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13),  a 
former  high  priest  and  father-in-law  of  Caiaphaa, 
the  then  high-priest.  It  has  lately  been  discovered 
that  A  nnas  had  a  house  on  the  Mount  of  Olives ; 
it  offered,  therefore,  a  convenient  refuge  for  the 
party  of  arrest  and  their  prisoner. 
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After  a  preliminary  examination  before  Annas, 
it  becoming  evident  that  the  disciples  would 
attempt  no  rescue,  Annas  sent  Jesus  to  Caiaphas 
(John  zviii.  24)  where  by  this  time  a  quorum  of 
the  highest  Jewish  court,  the  Sanhedrin,  was 
assembled  (Matt.  zivi.  57),  and  where  another 
examination  was  held  and  most  illegal  indigni¬ 
ties  offered  to  Christ  (tbs.  67,  68).  Here  oc¬ 
curred  the  denial  of  Peter  (vss.  69  75).  The 
condemnation  of  a  prisoner  could  not  legally  take 
place  before  sunrise;  but  the  delay  in  Jesus’ 
case  was  merely  a  form.  Doubtless  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  who  had  been  summoned  to 
the  house  of  Caiaphas  were  a  packed  quorum, 
(we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Joseph  of 
Aramathea  and  Nicodemus  were  present,  Luke 
xxiii.  51;  John  xix.  .38.  39).  All  that  was 
necessary  at  sunrise  was  for  this  packed  body 
to  adjourn  to  the  hall  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  the 
Temple  precincts  and  pronounce  judgment,  and 
then  (still  dreading  a  rescue),  to  hurry  their 
prisoner,  in  the  early  morning  (Matt  xxvii. 

1,  2)  to  the  palace  of  the  Roman  governor, 
Pilate,  whom  also  they  desired  to  implicate  in 
the  death  of  Jeeus.  The  Jews  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death;  they  might  have  put  Jesus  to 
death  by  stoning  as  they  shortly  afterward 
killed  Stephen  (Acte  vii.  57  60) ;  but  this  would 
not  have  suited  their  purpose.  It  was  not  merely 
that  they  desired  to  inflict  upon  Jesus  the  pub¬ 
lic  ignominy  and  the  cruel  suffering  of  the  cross; 
they  desired  so  to  implicate  Pilate  in  His  death 
that  in  case  of  a  rising  of  the  populace  in  favor 
of  Jeeus,  the  strong  arm  of  Roman  authority 
must  needs  come  to  their  rescue,  and  insure  the 
death  of  their  victim.  Therefore  it  was  that 
after  being  condemned  by  the  proper  Jewish 
authority  (the  Sanhedrin),  Jeeus  was  led  before 
the  Roman  governor. 

It  was  still  early  morning — between  six  and 
eight.  Jeeus  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
blasphemy  (Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66),  hut  Pilate 
would  care  little  for  this,  although  he  would 
recognize  that  the  conviction  was  legal ;  for  the 
Romans  never  interfered  with  the  religious  laws 
of  conquered  nations.  But  more  than  this  was 
needed  to  convict  Jeeus  of  crime  against  Roman 
law;  therefore  the  accusation  before  Pilate  is  of 
eedition,  rebellion  and  treason — that  he  excited 
men  to  revolt  against  Rome  (Luke  xxiii.  5), 
that  he  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  (vs.  2) 
and  that  he  claimed  Himself  to  be  a  King  (vs.  2). 

Pilate’s  private  examination  of  Jesus  on  this 
last  point  (Matt,  xxvii.  11;  see  John  xviii.  33- 
38)  convinced  him  that  there  was  no  treason  in 
the  claim  of  Jeeus  to  be  a  King.  It  was  simply 
terror  at  the  threat  of  the  Jews  to  complain  of 
him  to  Caeasr  if  he  acquitted  Jesus  (John  xix. 
12),  that  brought  Pilate  to  the  point  of  con 
demning  Him.  Even  the  warning  of  his  wife, 
who  sent  to  him  during  the  trial  to  urge  him 
not  to  condemn  this  man  of  whose  innocence 
she  had  become  convinced  through  a  dream, 
availed  nothing  against  this  cowardly  fear. 

The  custom  of  releasing  one  or  more  prisoners 
on  any  joyful  occasion  bad  prevailed  in  almost 
all  parte  of  the  world.  Rome  had  accorded  to 
Judea  the  grace  of  the  release  of  one  prisoner 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  In  the  desperste 
hope  of  thus  escaping  the  necessity  of  condemn¬ 
ing  an  innocent  man  to  death  Pilate  now  offered 
the  Jews  the  choice  between  Jeeus  and  Barabbas, 
a  man  actually  guilty  not  only  of  murder  (Acts 
iii.  14),  but  also  of  that  crime  of  eedition  of 
which  they  had  accused  Jesus.  It  appears 
probable  that  Pilate’s  plan  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  that  the  populace  would  have  chosen 
Jeeus  as  the  subject  of  clemency,  but  for  the 
influence  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders  (va. 
20),  who  persuaded  them  to  ask  for  Barabbas. 
Having  yielded  his  own  judgment  to  the  clamor 
of  a  mob  there  was  nothing  left  for  Pilate  to  do 
but  to  follow  this  road  to  its  bitter  end— to  ask 
the  will  of  the  multitude  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  Jesus,  and  to  condemn  Him  to  that 


cross  for  which  they  clamored.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  performed  the  symbolic  act  (vs.  24),  by 
which  he  asserted  his  innocence  of  the  blood  of 
“this  just  person;”  the  world  holds  Pilate 
guilty  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  none  the  less  so 
that  the  Jews  were  ready  to  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  bequeath  to  their  children  the  fear¬ 
ful  consequences  of  this  capital  crime  of  all  the 
ages. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


Christ’s  Hlssion. 

May  30.  To  do  Gk>d’B  will.  John  6 :  85-42. 

81.  To  call  to  repentance.  Matt.  8:  0-13. 

Jane  1.  To  save  the  lost.  Matt.  18 :  10-14. 

2.  To  give  life.  1  John  5 , 6:13. 

3.  To  reveal  Ood.  John  1,1-18. 

4.  To  witness  to  the  troth.  John  18  :  88-40. 

5.  TOPIO— Christ’s  Mission  on|earth.  John 

10:  7-18. 

Christ’s  mission  was  not  to  reveal  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God.  Before  He  came  into  the  world, 
all  men,  everywhere,  knew  of  and  believed  in  a 
god,  or  gods.  What  Paul  said  to  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  “I  perceive  that  ye  are  very  religious,” 
was  equally  true  of  all  other  peoples.  They  had 
divorced  religion  from  righteousness.  Having 
rejected  the  kernel,  they  had  retained  the  husk. 
In  bis  letter  to  the  Romans,  Paul  accurately 
describee  the  situation.  "Ibey  were  without 
excuse,  because  that,  knowing  God,  they  glori¬ 
fied  him  not  as  God.”  “They  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  rather  ^than  the  Creator.  ’  ’ 
"They  exchanged  the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie.  ’ 
It  was  because  "they  refused  to  have  God  in 
their  knowledge  that  God  gave  them  up  to  a 
reprobate  mind.”  They  were  wayward,  not 
ignorant.  Imperious,  not  obedient.  Nor  was 
Christ  the  first  to  reveal  God  as  Father.  That 
is  his  frequent  title  in  the  Old  Testament.  He 
who  could  say,  "Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
him,”  would  soon  be  able  to  say,  "A  father  of 
the  fatberlees,  and  a  judge  of  the  widows  is  God 
in  hie  holy  habitation.  ” 

Nor  did  the  Hebrews  have  to  await  Christ’s 
coming  to  know  of  God’s  mercy.  In  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  the  word 
"mercy”  in  its  relation  to  God  is  often  found, 
whilst  in  Leviticus,  we  have  the  "mercy-seat.” 
In  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  were  the  Tables  of 
the  Covenant,  God’s  Covenant  of  Love  with 
Israel.  Over  it,  in  the  person  of  his  high  priest, 
God  met  bis  people.  It  is  the  element  of 
"mercy,”  so  prominent  in  the  Psalms,  which 
gives  them  their  wonderful  devotional  worth. 
What  imagery  could  be  more  winsome  to  the 
soul  hungering  and  thirsting  after  God  than 
that  which  represents  mercy  and  truth  as  met 
together,  and  righteousness  and  peace  as  having 
kissed  each  other  ( Pealm  Ixxxv.  10. ) 

In  what  senee,  then,  may  Christ  be  said  to 
have  revealed  the  Father  7  He  was  God’s  visible 
embodiment.  "He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath 
seen  the  Father.”  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
as  a  definition,  "God  is  love.”  It  is  very  much 
greater  to  have  bad  Christ  as  a  manifestation  of 
love  "Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect,”  is  a  noble  command;  wbat 
its  fulfillment  would  mean,  we  conld  never  have 
dreamed,  bad  not  Christ  himself  come' into  the 
world  In  bis  own  divine  suffering  and  sacrifice 
he  illustrated  God’s  abhorrence  of  sin  and  his 
infinite  love  of  the  sinner.  Men  could  begin  to 
comprehend  a  divine  being  which  they  bad  thus 
beheld.  Not  only  were  vision  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  aided,  Christ  revealed  God  as  accessible, 
approachable.  "For  through  him  we  both  have 
access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.”  Timid¬ 
ity  and  fear  could  give  way  to  boldness  (Eph. 
iii.  12).  Remoteness  yields  to  nearness.  "I 
will  not  leave  you  Fatberlees”  means  much 
more  now  that  we  have  eeen  how  tender  and 


compassionate  Christ,  who  was  God,  was  to 
his  disciples.  Their  loneliness  is  one  of  'the 
Bublimeet  proofs  of  his  loveliness.  Parker’s 
People’s  Bible  is  rich  in  sentences  which  put 
this  truth  aptly. 

"He  that  bath  seen;  Me  bealing.tbe  sick  and 
feeding  the  hungry  hath  seen  the  Father  doing 
these  things.”  What  ye  see  in  this  action  of 
mine  is  only  that  which  God  has  never  ceased  to 
do.  "He  that  hath  seen  me  teaching  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  offering  the  weary  rest,  hath  seen  the 
Father  doing  these  very  things.  .  .  .  This, 
therefore,  is  no  new  act,  no  new  love,  no  changed 
affection,  it  is  the  invisible  revealed  to  your 
eyes.”  "He  that  hath  seen  Me  seeking  and 
saving  the  lost,  receiving  sinners  and  forgiving 
sins,  hath  seen  the  Father  so  doing ;  and  be 
that  hath  seen  Me  sorrowful  unto  death,  surren¬ 
dering  My  own  will,  taking  upon  Me  the  form 
of  a  servant  and  becoming  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  Cross,  bath  seen  wbat  the 
Father  has  been  and  has  done  through  all  time; 
be  has  always  been  pitiful  and  forgiving,  always 
eorrowful  and  self  sacrificing,  always  on  the 
Cross.”  "He  that  bath  seen  me  rising  from 
the  dead,  and  ascending  high  above  all  heavens, 
that  1  may  fill  all  things,  hath  seen  the  Father 
in  those  invisible  processes  by  which  he  turns 
the  death  and  corruption  of  buried  seed  into  the 
life  and  fruitfulness  of  golden  harvests. ”  "Ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me.” 

The  same  truth  is  put  in  another  form. 

1.  "He  that  bath  seen  Me  bath  seen  the 
Father,  accepting  humiliation  yet  escaping  in¬ 
dignity.”  2.  "He  that  bath  eeen  Me  hath  seen 
the  Father,  offering  sympathy,  yet  escaping  de¬ 
filement.”  Christ  could  be  the  comrade  of  sin¬ 
ners  without  the  soot  or  suggfstion  of  their  con¬ 
tamination.  3.  "He  that  bath  seen  Me  hath 
seen  the  Father,  stooping  to  death,  yet  escaping 
annihilation.”  "You  think  of  death  as  extinc¬ 
tion.”  "See  how  I  die.  I  allow  the  body  to 
die,  but  at  the  appointed  time  I  rise  again  and 
spoil  the  power  of  the  enemy.”  "He  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father.”  "He  who 
knows  the  Christ,  knows  the  Father.”  "No 
man  Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  byMe.  ”  "1 
and  My  Father  are  one.” 

Have  you  ever  wondered  at  the  text,  "Who  for 
the  joy  set  before  Him,  endured  the  Cross,  de¬ 
spising  the  shame  T”  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
imagine  bow  it  was  possible  for  Christ,  who 
knew  all  it  involved,  to  say  in  Getheemane, 
"Nevertheless,  not  My  will  but  thine  be  done  7” 
That  whole  scene  was  enacted,  not  to  prove 
Christ’s  love  for  or  obedience  to  God,  but  that 
we  might  know  God’s  love  for  us.  Christ  knew 
God  in  the  fulness  of  his  love  for  Christ  and  for 
humanity.  He  knew  bow  much  the  accomplish 
ing  of  that  plan  signified  for  both  time  and  eter¬ 
nity.  What,  then,  were  the  loneliness  of  thirty- 
three  years,  or  the  awful  agony  of  tboee  hours 
packed  with  Getbsemane’s  horror,  the  ignominy 
of  the  Judgment  Hall,  or  the  agony  of  Calvary, 
in  comparison  with  the  joy  of  aiding  such  a 
Father  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  so 
fraught  with  blessing  7  He  who  knew  so  well 
God’s  love,  knew  also  man’s  need.  When  once 
you  have  caught  a  vision  of  God,  you  will  no 
longer  wonder  that  a  lad,  of  twelve  years,  to 
whom  had  come  that  vision,  said,  "I  must  be 
about  my  Father’s  business.”  Wbat  was  there 
in  God’s  universe  to  be  compared  with  being 
God’s  co-laborer  in  such  a  work  as  that  7  For¬ 
getting  weariness  and  hunger,  such  an  one  could 
say,  "I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of,” 
and  when  the  disciples  marvelled,  found  sufl9- 
cient  explanation  for  himself  and  for  them  in 
the  added  words,  "My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  Hie  work.  ” 
With  what  rapture  must  he  have  thrilled,  when 
at  last  he  exclaimed,  "I  have  finished  the  work 
which  Thou  gaveet  Me  to  do,”  and  "Father 
into  Thy  hands  I  commit  My  Spirit.”  If  "eye 
hath  not  seen  nor  ear  beard,  neither  hath  it  en- 
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tered  into  the  heart  of  mao  to  conceive  the 
thingB  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him,"  what  must  have  been  the  welcome 
home  of  the  Christ  who  had  conquered  death 
and  hell  f 

Christ  also  revealed  to  humanity  what  it  might 
become  if  only  it  were  obedient  to  God.  Whilst 
very  God,  he  was  also  \ery  man.  la  him,  as  in 
us,  two  natures,  human  and  divine,  struggled 
lor  the  mastery.  With  him  the  nobler  always 
triumphed.  With  us  it  often  suffers  defeat. 
"He  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are 
yet  without  sin."  He  who  revealed  to  us  the 
glory  of  God,  revealed  also  the  grandeur  of  sin¬ 
less  humanity.  What  a  Paradise  this  land  would 
be,  if  instead  of  being  peopled  by  70,000,000 
inhabitants  swayed  by  eelfisbnees,  passion,  and 
prejudice,  it  were  the  home  of  70,000,000  Christs. 
Honest,  heroic,  constant  effort  on  the  part  of 
every  indiv  dual  to  do  God’s  will  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  such  a  transformation.  Perfect 
obedience  to  God’s  will  would  usher  in  that 
glorious  consummation.  What  purity  and  power 
tbe  impetuous  Peter  attained  when  once  he  did 
God’s  will  from  the  heart.  John,  the  eon  of 
thunder,  became  a  son  of  consolation. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street 
Mas.  Julian  Hnath.  Ohslrman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Bnals.  Cor.  8ec’y. 

Miss  Olaba  Fihld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Aliob  C.Matbb.  Sapt. 


THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  SEWING  SCHOOL. 

We  have  had  another  pleasant  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  Chapter  House,  the  occasion  being 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Sewing  School  for  the 
summer.  By  three  o’clock  the  little  folk  had 
assembled  in  their  best  clothes,  their  faces 
bright  with  expectation.  On  the  seats  opposite, 
many  of  the  mothers  waited  with  proud  though 
somewhat  anxious  hearts.  It  was  worth  a  far 
longer  ride  than  to  Henry  street  to  see  the  look 
of  glad  trimph  that  overspread  each  tired,  toil- 
worn  face  as  her  own  special  Jenny  or  Katie 
distinguished  herself.  After  all  were  seated, 
the  children  led  by  Miss  Cushier,  sang  a  hymn 
and  then  with  bowed  beads  repeated  tbe  Lord’s 
Prayer.  This  was  followed  by  tbe  sewing-school 
catechism— the  children  answering  tbe  questions 
in  eager  chorus.  If  their  stitches  are  as  perfect, 
many  expert  seamstresses  will  be  found  among 
these  little  ones.  A  great  deal  of  tbe  work  is 
indeed  beautifully  done,  the  marked  advance  of 
some  during  the  year  is  very  encouraging  to  the 
teachers. 

Nine  bright  little  creatures  sang,  "We  are 
Nine  Little  Girls  of  New  York  City,"  very 
prettily  and  were  greeted  with  enthusiastic  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands  from  tbe  mothers.  Then  other 
little  girls  recited  verses  or  sang  short  songs. 
They  are  allowed  great  liberty  in  the  selection 
of  their  pieces  and  almost  always  choose  some¬ 
thing  "with  a  minor  in  the  key."  The  sad  note 
must  strike  some  responsive  chord  in  these  little 
lives,  which  have  so  early  had  to  carry  heavy 
burdens.  Sadness,  however,  disappeaied  with 
the  six  wee  tote  who  sang  "We  are  Six  Little 
Flowers,"  one  dear  little  floweret  unconsciously 
announcing  herself  as  a  "Nasty  Urchin"  (nas 
turtium),  a  slip  quite  unnoticed  by  the  other 
children,  so  the  teachers  bad  to  keep  grave 
faces.  The  long  anticipated  giving  out  of  the 
prizes  followed,  tbe  fortunate  winners  coming 
to  the  front  one  after  tbe  other  to  receive  their 
gifts  with  a  few  words  of  praise  and  encourage¬ 
ment  and  bearing  the  trophies  back  with  swell¬ 
ing  hearts. 

Then  delight  of  delights  I  Ice  cream  and  cake  1 
Each  child  bad  a  saucer  which  she  dnished  in  a 
manner  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  her  apprecia 
tion.  Mothers  and  guests  also  shared  in  the 
treat,  and  we  only  wished  that  tbe  kind  friend 


who  has  for  several  years  provided  this  feast 
could  have  seen  them  fairly  licking  their  plates 
to  make  sure  that  not  a  drop  of  the  precious 
cream  was  wasted. 

This  happy  scene  with  the  evidence  of  the 
children’s  improvement  not  only  in  sewing,  but 
in  general  neatness,  in  manners  and  in  thought¬ 
fulness  of  others  must  have  compensated  Miss 
Cushier  and  her  faithful  corps  of  assistants  for 
the  many  weeks  of  patient  teaching  in  crowded 
rooms,  for  tbe  long  cold  tripe  down  town  through 
rain  and  snow,  for  headache  and  backache  and 
the  heartache  thatcomesin  moments  of  despond 
ency  and  discouragement  to  all  weary  workers. 
To  look  back  at  what  has  been  accomplished 
always  gives  fresh  courage  for  renewed  efforts, 
and  we  know  that  these  eager  teachers  are 
already  planning  for  next  year’s  work  and  hoping 
for  more  volunteers  to  help  them. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Slade  presided  at  the  monthly  mission¬ 
ary  meeting  for  May  and  read  a  song  of  triumph, 
of  praise,  of  comfort  and  deliverance  from  Sec¬ 
ond  Samuel,  twenty-second  chapter. 

Tbe  topic  for  June  being  "The  New  West  and 
Alaska,"  a  map-talk  was  given  on  Alaska,  a 
name,  which  the  leader  thought  would  be  found 
after  death,  written  on  her  heart. 

Prayer  was  requested  for  our  soldiers,  the  regi¬ 
ments  to  go  to  the  front  to  day  ( May  seven¬ 
teenth),  that  religious  influences  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon^them  strongly,  that  they  may  be 
won  to  Christ  and  become  His  true  and  faithful 
soldiers;  fur  those  going  to  General  Assembly — 
that  strength  may  be  given  them  to  carry  great 
responsibilities;  and  two  additional  requests 
were  read  from  the  new  West— Santa  Fe  and  tbe 
Good  Will  Mission,  South  Dakota. 

"When  I  salute  the  flag,"  said  the  leader, 
"I  always  think  of  saluting  Alaska.  When  one 
reaches  Sitka,  one  is  only  half  way  across  our 
country.  The  circuit  of  Alaska  with  its  islands 
is  twenty-flve  thousand  miles.  So  mild  is  the 
climate  that  furs  are  not  needed  in  its  south¬ 
eastern  division."  The  routes  to  the  gold  re¬ 
gions  were  described  and  Christian  natives 
referred  to,  who  are  living  up  to  their  privileges 
and  exerting  a  strong  religious  influence  by 
holding  meetings  in  the  mushroom  towns.  The 
interior  of  tbe  country  registers  great  extremes 
of  climate,  sixty-six  degrees  below  zero  in  win¬ 
ter  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Mosquitoes  at  this  season  can  almost 
penetrate  leather  and  are  a  tremendous  plague. 
In  addition  to  our  well  known  mission  schools 
there  are  twenty  two  that  have  been  established 
by  tbe  Government. 

St.  Lawrence  Island  was  pointed  out  as  almost 
a  prize  island,  because  of  the  work  there  accom¬ 
plished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qambell.  Alaska  owes 
more  to  Dr.  Jackson  than  to  any  one*  else  in  the 
country  or  in  tbe  world. 

The  isolation  and  heroism  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Marsh  at  Point  Barrow,  where  the  temperature  is 
sixty  six  degrees  below  zero  for  three  consecutive 
weeks,  were  referred  to.  Added  to  this  is 
the  arctic  night  of  nearly  three  months,  only 
irradiated  by  the  aurora  boreal  s.  Tbe  address 
of  Mr.  McAfee  will  be  reserved  for  next  week. 

Reports  from  Alaska. — Dr.  Wilbur  of  the  Sitka 
Mission,  in  hie  Christmas  entertainment,  greatly 
amused  and  delighted  his  audience  and  the  cbil 
dren  by  reproducing  music  from  Gilmore’s  Band, 
which  had  been  rolled  up  in  tbe  Graphophone, 
which  was  a  personal  gift  to  him. 

Mrs.  Carter,  tbe  devoted  aunt  of  Dr.  Wilbur, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall,  has  been  seven  weeks  in 
tbe  Hospital,  from  which  she  sends  her  report 
for  the  month  of  December,  of  18,428  garments 
mended  and  838  made.  Of  her  subsequent  ill¬ 
ness  she  writes:  "This  trial  has  proved  a  severe 
test  of  patience,  tbe  greatest  of  my  life.  I 
have  suffered  much,  but  I  feel  that  God  has 
permitted  it  and  earnestly  pray  that  it  may  be 


overruled  for  good.  I  have  been  very  happy  in 
my  work,  enjoying  it  more  and  more.  Have 
also  tried  to  be  faithful  and  economical  and 
had  hoped  to  remain  here  for  years."  Mrs. 
Carter  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  prayers. 

Mies  Sheets,  who  recently  entered  the  work,  has 
recorded  that  the  "flrst  three  months  in  the 
Sitka  Mission  passed  rapidly  and  very  pleas¬ 
antly.  We  expect  too  much  from  these  children. 
Those  who  appear  older  are  many  of  them  only 
children  in  years,  and  their  early  life  has  been 
so  different  I  visited  a  miserable  house  in  the 
village  where  there  were  several  families  and  a 
number  of  children,  some  of  them  crippled  and 
deformed.  On  the  floor  were  two  beds,  in 
which  were  sick  people.  One  of  them,  a  sister 
of  one  of  our^miision  girls,  was  a  pitiful  object. 
As  we  pass  these  people  in  the  streets,  see  them 
in  tbeir'flltby  homes,  and  then  come  back  to 
tbe  miasion”and  look  into  the  faces  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  we]  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  educate  them,  even  if  there  are  many  fail¬ 
ures.  These  poor  people  do  not  know  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  go  into  tbe  enow 
with  their  bare  feet  and  sit  on  the  ground 
washing.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of  our  girls 
appeared  well  and  strong,  but  consumptive 
symptoms  appeared  which  she  has  been  trying 
hard  to  tight  off.  She  said  that  she  was  not  ill, 
although  growing  weaker  daily.  She  dreaded 
going  to  the  Hospital,  thinking  she  would 
never  get  well  there.  Now  she  is  quite  ill." 

Juneau.— "The  Bibles  given  out  on  Christmas 
to  the  children  were  prized  more  than  all  their 
other  gifts.  They  carry  them  to  church  and  to 
prayers,"  says  Miss  Davis,  "and  are  learning 
to  And  the  places  nicely,  taking  great  pleasure 
in  doing  so.  Every  Sunday  evening  Miss  Gould 
and  I  alternately  hold  a  prayer-meeting  with  the 
children.  They  offer  sentence  prayers,  read 
references  and  recite  in  concert  the  Fsalms  they 
are  learning.  Two  small  boys  who  had  never 
taken  part,  said  one  evening  after  meeting: 
‘Next  Sunday  we  want  to  pray;  we  know  it;’ 
meaning,  they  knew  how  to  pray;  and  they  did 
offer  a  sweet,  earnest  little  prayer  for  clean 
hearts  and  for  help  to  be  good.  All  seem  to 
enjoy  these  little  meetings," 

“Working  Miracles"  in  the  New  West. — 
"Uncle  Felix,"  in  "Christian  Education,”  a 
Boston  quarterly,  says:  "Tbe  Indian  schools  in 
New  Mexico  among  the  Pueblos  are  working 
miracles  upon  the  boys  and  girls.  They  are 
giving  good  homes  to  people  whose  homes  are 
poor;  clean  and  comfortable  clothing  to  those 
who  are  ill  clad  ;  comeliness  to  forms  and  faces 
that  are  without  attractions;  light  to  minds  that 
are  dark ;  skill  and  power  to  bands  that  have 
none;  enjoyment,  usefulness  and  bright  pros¬ 
pects  both  for  this  world  and  tbe  next,  to  minds 
and  hearts  that  otherwise  would  be  dark  and 
sad,  perhaps  brutal  and  hopeless."  This  column 
is  illustrated  by  two  pictures  showing  tbe  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  between  the  Pueblo  Indians  who 
have  not  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  schools  and  those  who  have.  One  rep¬ 
resents  a  group  of  Indians  aid  their  home  near 
Santa  Fe.  In  tbe  background  stands  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  adobe  bouse,  with  projecting  and  half 
decayed  rafters ;  against  this  leans  a  ladder  to 
reach  the  porch,  on  the  top  of  which  are  small 
quantities  of  corn ;  there  are  door  ways,  appar¬ 
ently  without  doors  and  darkness  seems  to  reign 
inside.  Outside  stands  a  group  of  women  whose 
hair  is  strangely  banged ;  babies  are  somehow 
fastened  to  their  mothers’  mantles,  bare- footed 
children  are  in  the  foreground.  "One  appears 
in  costly  attire,  tbe  white  shawl,  used  only  on 
state  occasions,  graces  her  head.  Another  rests 
her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  bate- footed 
daughter,  having  fallen  into  the  habit  of  inno¬ 
cently  showing  her  rings.  Of  course  we  never 
see  anything  of  that  sort  among  civilized  people. " 
The  other  picture  represents  tbe  patriarch  of 
Ildefonao,  a  fine  looking,  full  blooded  Indian, 
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the  leading  man  in  the  San  Ildefonao  Pueblo 
and  ita  choaen  governor.  Becauae  he  believed 
in  achoola,  and  the  poor,  uncivilized  people  did 
not,  they  twice  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  until 
he  waa  almoat  killed,  but  “he  had  his  way  and 
they  had  theira.”  With  his  arm  affectionately 
thrown  around  her,  he  holda  on  his  knee  a 
bright,  well  clad  granddaughter,  and  a  grandson 
is  standing  just  behind  him.  This  fine-looking 
Indian,  with  his  noble  head  and  benignant 
expression  of  countenance,  needs  only  a  clerical 
garb  to  make  him  look  like  a  clergyman. 

H.  E.  B. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

May  18th  was  the  monthly  Managers'  Meeting, 
Mrs.  Beers  as  usual  presiding.  Miss  Bawl  y 
read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Rufus  Bent  of  Chining 
Chow,  China,  acknowledging  with  great  appre¬ 
ciation  the  thoughtfulness  of  many  friends  in 
the  Brick  Church  who  regularly  send  her  books 
and  magazines.  “I  am  very  well,’’ she  adds, 
“and  continue  my  studies  in  the  language,  which 
is  always  hanging  over  one’s  bead  as  an  un¬ 
finished  task,  and  what  work  in  the  station  I 
have  to  da  I  am  enjoying  a  class  of  Christian 
women  who  are  studying  the  Book  of  Acts. 
They  know  the  Chinese  characters  pretty  well 
and  are  bright  and  seem  very  much  interested 
in  the  course.  The  more  difficult  work  is  in¬ 
structing  the  new  Christians,  especially  the 
women  of  fifty  years,  who  have  never  studied 
“the  character’’  and  who  have  never  had  a 
thought  outside  of  their  children,  their  husbands 
and  their  cooking.  To  try  to  teach  such  minds 
the  full  meaning  of  the  parables,  for  instance, 
is  practically  impossibla  But  Qod’a  Word  is 
adapted  to  every  people  and  to  every  person,  no 
matter  what  their  age  may  be,  so  we  find  much 


GAVE  HIM  STRENGTH 


Pimples  and  Headaches  Cured 
and  Health  Improved. 

'*  I  WM  troubled  with  plmp'es  and  headaches.  I  would 
often  have  nose  bleed  which  would  leave  me  very  weak. 
Sometlmee  1  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed  and  remain 
several  hours,  but  when  I  arose  I  would  be  as  tired  as 
before.  I  concluded  to  try  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  and 
aftw  taking  it  five  days  I  could  sleep  better.  When  I 
had  taken  three  bottles,  the  pimples  had  gone  and  my 
strength  was  restored.”  M.  Ehrentrant,  IMl  W.  Fayette 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Remember 

Hood’s  ®“"‘p®arilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Sold  by  all  druggists, 
gl;  slz  for  $6.  Get  only  Hood’a 

harmonlouslv  with 
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in  it  to  teach^  these  old  women  and  show  them 
the  way  to  true  life.’’  Another  letter,  full  of 
the  details  of  her  new  impressions,  experiences 
and  work,  was  from  Mrs.  George  Johnson  of 
Chilpancingo,  Mexico. 

From  Mrs.  Reutlinger’s  report  from  Benito, 
Africa,  we  quote  a  single  paragraph:  “Besides 
the  regular  Sabbath-school  session,  the  afternoon 
hour  with  our  boys  and  girls  at  the  station,  and 
a  number  who  drop  in  from  the  villages  about, 
has  never  been  neglected.  In  the  Dispensary 
Miss  Christensen  or  myself  have,  to  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge  and  ability,  rendered  aid  to 
the  sick  and  suffering ;  the  patients  also  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  the>r  share  by  paying  at  least  in  part 
for  the  remedies  received.  Four  little  Fan 
children  were  brought  to  us  suffering  from  a 
malignant  skin  disease.  One  of  them,  a  little 
boy,  bad  soon  to  be  taken  to  bis  parents  in  a 
dying  state,  and  died  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  The  three  little  girls  we  bad  mostly  from 
May  until  the  last  of  October,  when  they  were 
taken  away  under  false  pretenses,  w  ith  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  they  should  be  returned  in  three  days. 
The  fact  of  the  case  was  that  their  fathers  had 
decided  to  avenge  the  death  of  some  persons  be¬ 
longing  to  their  tribe  upon  the  innocent  people 
of  the  coast  tribe,  and  wished  to  have  their  fami¬ 
lies  together,  co  that  they  might  fiee  as  soon  as 
the  dastardly  deed  waa  committed.’’ 

Mrs.  Scbnatz  of  Africa,  was  present  at  the 
meeting,  but  is  not  able  to  do  any  public  speak¬ 
ing.  She  speaks  lovingly  of  the  work  and  the 
missionaries,  adding  of  Mias  Nassau  and  her 
brother,  with  just  a  little  pang  of  envy  in  her 
tone,  “They  are  so  well  suited  to  the  work,  they 
seem  to  never  have  the  fever.  ’’ 

Mrs.  Whiting  of  Peking,  wrote  Mias  Woolaey 
a  delightful  letter,  telling  of  the  enlarged  access 
to  the  better  class  of  Chinese  through  “the  Em¬ 
peror’s  edict,  putting  a  premium  on  Western 
learning,’’  and  of  the  four  men  in  fur- lined  coats 
and  silks  and  satins  who  came  to  the  book  store 
at  the  Emperor’s  ord»  r. 

The  letter  revealed  the  aching  heart  of  the 
bereaved  mother  too,  for  it  is  the  first  she  had 
written  after  the  death  of  her  Everett.  “My 
precious  boy  came  to  me  as  a  special  blessing 
after  many  sorrows,  and  blessing  be  is  still, 
although  not  in  the  way  I  had  anticipated.’’ 

Another  missionary  mother  writing  of  the  bap 
tism  of  a  wee  daughter  at  the  communion  ser¬ 
vice,  says:  “I  thought  much  of  the  turtle  doves 
as  an  offering.  I  have  enjoyed  reading  Leviti¬ 
cus  on  presenting  the  children  and  rejoice  that 
the  disability  and  inferiority  and  curse  of  woman 
is  taken  away  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female.  The  Christians  of 
the  East  have  not  yet  learned  that  He  being 
born  of  a  woman,  forever  made  us  all  “blessed.’’ 
I  often  think  of  it  when  they  speak  so  slight¬ 
ingly  of  daughters” 

Mrs.  Pond  writes  from  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
April  8tb,  not  having  heard  of  the  death  of  her 
daughter  which  occurred  two  days  before  at 
Saratoga.  She  spoke  of  the  mails  being  exceed 
ingly  irregular,  this  being  one  of  the  greatest 
trials  to  her  daughter  here.  Mrs.  Pond  had  had 
various  household  trials  and  her  comments  on 
the  war  were  especially  interesting  from  the 
South  American  point  of  view,  for  the  people 
who,  a  short  time  ago,  had  nothing  but  praise 
and  devotion  to  the  United  States,  now  sympa¬ 
thize  entirely  with  Spain.  She  tells  of  several 
interesting  cases  of  people  whom  she  is  trying  to 
help,  and  emphasizes  the  need  of  schools  as 
well  as  evangelistic  work,  to  lay  a  permanent 
foundation  for  all  mission  work. 

After  the  closing  prayer  it  was  pleasant  to 
welcome  among  those  present  Miss  Gilbert  of 
Utica.  We  wish  that  any  member  of  our  more 
distant  auxiliaries,  if  in  the  city  for  a  few  days, 
would  remember  our  Wednesday  morning  meet¬ 
ings,  and  would  drop  in  at  that  time  for  a  word 
of  greeting  and  fellowship.  The  admirable 


paper  by  Mrs.  Safford  on  “How  to  secure  and 
train  Foreign  Missionary  workers,  ’  ’  is  in  our 
rooms.  It  waa  prepared  for  the  Inter  denomina¬ 
tional  Conference  of  last  January,  and  may  prove 
useful  in  the  preparation  for  June  meetings 
where  the  subject  will  be  Foreign  Missionaries. 

Mrs.  McCauley  of  Japan  was  present  and  told 
of  her  tour  in  Westchester  Freebytery,  where 
she  was  received  with  warm  welcome  as  their 
own  missionary.  She  spoke  eleven  days  in  suc¬ 
cession  which  no  one  need  call  easy  work. 

In  June,  there  will  be  a  Conference  for  all 
missionaries  of  the  Board  soon  to  go  out,  when 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and 
knowing  the  officers  and  home  workers,  and  hear¬ 
ing  talks  and  lectures  on  spiritual  and  practical 
subjects.  This  seems  to  us  a  promise  of  better 
things  for  the  future,  for  it  will  supply  a  little 
of  the  uniform  missionary  training  which  some 
of  the  other  Boards  furnish,  and  the  lack  f 
which  for  our  Presbyteriao  missionaries  has 
been  more  than  once  deplored.  B.  R.  O. 


THE  FRANKUM  ACROSTIC. 

These  verses  were  sent  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
aays  an  exchange,  when  he  was  but  four  and 
one-half  years  old,  by  bis  uncle  of  the  same 
name.  Without  doubt  they  exercised  considera¬ 
ble  infiuence  upon  his  whole  life,  especially  the 
line  about  the  “shelf,’’  meaning  the  pawnshop. 
When  he  bad  become  the  great  Dr.  Franklin,  he 
quoted  them  from  memory  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one  in  a  letter  written  from  England  to  hie  son, 
“at  this  distance  from  my  papers’’ : 

Be  to  thy  parents  an  obedient  son ; 

Each  day  let  dnty  constantly  be  done ; 

Never  give  way  to  sloth,  or  lust,  or  pride. 

If  free  you’d  be  from  a  thousand  ills  beside ; 

Above  all  Ills  be  sure  to  avoid  the  shelf ; 

Man’s  danger  lies  in  Satan,  sin  and  self. 

In  virtue, learning,  wisdom,  progress  make: 

Ne’er  shrink  at  suffering  for  thy  Saviour’s  sake. 
Fraud  and  all  falsehood  in  thy  dealings  flee , 
Religious  always  in  thy  station  be  : 

Adore  the  Maker  of  t  hy  inward  part. 

Now’s  the  accepted  time,  give  Him  thy  heart. 

Keep  a  good  conscience,  ’tls  a  constant  friend. 

Like  Judge  and  witness  this  thy  acts  attend. 

In  heart  with  bended  knee,  alone,  adore 
None  but  the  Three  in  One  for  evermore. 


A  PECULIAR  INCIDENT. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
State  Convention  at  Cortland,  New  York,  early 
in  October,  that  marks  an  era  of  progreee,  and 
ia  intereesing  inaemucb  as  it  indicatea  the  trend 
of  thought  of  the  preaent  day.  It  was  propoaed 
that  Poatum  Cereal  Coffee  be  served  at  meale  f(w 
delegatee,  in  place  of  ordinary  coffee.  Some  of 
the  ladiea  stated  that  they  bad  tried  Poetum 
once  and  did  not  fancy  it.  However  it  was 
served  at  the  first  general  meal  and  the  ladies 
were  very  emphatic  in  their  terms  of  approval. 
Some  one  thereupon  put  the  question,  whether 
the  convention  be  served  with  ordinarj  coffee  or 
with  Poetum,  and  the  vote  was  for  Pootum  with¬ 
out  one  dissenting  voice,  the  ladies  fiocking 
about  the  cook  to  ascertain  how  to  make  such 
a  delicious  beverage  on  which  many  of  them 
had  failed  in  their  first  attempts.  The  answer 
was  aimple;  boil  15  minutes  after  boiling  com¬ 
mences,  while  for  church  suppers,  conventions, 
etc.,  enclose  the  product  in  two  cheese  cloth 
bags  in  coffee  boiler,  and  boil  one  hour.  The 
famous  Poetum  Coffee  thus  made  furnishes  a 
hot  beverage  full  of  nourishment  for  nerves  and 
brain  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  People  are 
alowly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  daily 
drugging  with  narcotics  in  the  shape  of  coffee 
and  tobacco  accounts  for  the  many  ills  of  head, 
nerves,  heart  and  stomach.  The  action  of  the 
New  York  State  Convention  indicates  their  intel 
ligence  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

Beware  of  harmful  substitutes  and  adulterated 
coffee  sold  for  Cereal  Coffee  under  same  fetching 
name.  Genuine  packages  have  red  seals  thereon 
and  the  worda  “It  makes  red  blood.’’ 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


Children’s  Department 


MEMORY  DAY. 

Children,  bring  joTti  sweetest  flowers! 

North  and  South  and  Bast  and  West, 

Bring  the  flowers  yon  love  the  best, 

Lay  them  where  the  soldiers  rest 

Children,  bring  your  sweetest  flowers! 

In  memory  of  the  gift  they  gave. 

Every  noble  man  and  brave. 

Who  sleeps  within  a  soldier's  grave. 

—Anna  M.  Pratt. 

The  army  of  Qrant  and  the  army  of  Lee  are 
together.  They  are  one  in  faith,  in  hope,  in 
fraternity,  in  purpoae  and  in  an  invincible  pa- 
triotiam.  In  justice  strong,  in  policy  secure, 
and  in  devotion  to  the  flag,  all  one.— President 
McKinley. 

♦ 

OUR  FLiAO. 

Flag  of  the  free,  o’er  land  and  sea. 

Oar  nation's  emblem  floating, 

Proclaims  to  all,  both  great  and  small. 

The  oanse  which  we're  promoting— 

Truth,  Jnstloe,  peace,  and  liberty; 

Hall,  starry  flag,  flag  of  the  free. 

Onr  nation's  pride  I  Sons  fought  and  died 
Beneath  the  flag  we  cherish. 

These  colors  true,  red,  white,  and  blue, 

'Neath  which  onr  brave  boys  perish. 

Shall  ever  stand  for  liberty; 

Dear  starry  flag,  flag  of  the  free. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Grow,  grasses  green  I  and  towns,  make  haste  to  cover 
Each  riven  Held  and  plain  of  battle  over ! 

WhirL  busy  wheels,  and  drown  for  aye  the  din 
Of  ended  strifes  and  discords  that  have  been  I 
So  thickly  strew  each  soldier's  grave,  O  flowers; 

We  shall  not  heed  which  bed  the  bright  bloom  showers  I 

—Olive  E.  Dana. 

With  malice  toward  none  aud  with  charity 
for  all. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


MEIOBIAL  DAY. 

Our  young  people  take  great  interest  in 
Memorial  Day,  and  probably  there  will  be  greater 
interest  this  year  in  paying  honor  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  our  brave  soldiers  than  ever  before. 

In  our  peaceful  homes,  surrounded  by  every 
comfort  and  with  kind  friends  to  minister  to 
our  wants,  we  do  not  realise  what  courage  it 
takes  to  give  oneself  to  one’s  country  in  the  time 
of  war,  and  what  great  sacriflcea  it  involves. 
You  have  been  studying  about  the  ware  of  our 
country  in  your  histones,  you  may  not  have 
thought  that  you  would  ever  be  living  in  the 
time  of  actual  war,  so  peaceful  did  the  country 
seem.  But  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
horrors.  We  love  our  country,  we  rejoice  in  its 
victories  and  we  feel  that  we  are  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  yet  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  so 
many  true,  brave  men  mutt  sacritice  their  lives 
for  their  country,  and  that  sj  many  hearts  must 
sorrow  because  of  the  loss  of  their  dearest  ones. 

There  will  be  many  new  graves  to  put  flowers 
on  another  year.  To  the  women  of  Columbus, 
Miseissippi,  is  attributed  the  honor  of  being 
among  the  first  to  decorats  with  flowers  the 
graves  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War.  True-hearted  women  they  were,  too, 
for  they  scattered  their  fragrant  offerings  over 
the  graves  of  those  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
North,  as  well  as  on  the  graves  of  their  own 
loved  ones.  It  is  said  that  the  date.  May 
thirtieth,  was  selected,  not  only  because  of  the 
abundance  of  flowers  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
but  also  because  on  that  day  the  last  soldier  of 
the  Civil  War  was  mustered  out  of  service. 

In  an  article  on  “Memorial  Day,”  by  H.  F. 
Ford  in  “Forward,”  thin  thought  is  quoted 
from  Qeneral  John  B.  Gordon,  and  is  well  wor¬ 
thy  of  our  remembrance:  “Let  us  remember 
that  those  who  wore  the  blue  and  those  who 
wore  the  gray  are  brothers  now  in  the  truest 
sense,  and  that  both  will  stand  together  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Union  and  see  to  it  that  law  and 
liberty  shall  live,  and  that  this  Republic  of  ours 


Elisabeth  Robinson  Scovil,  Associate  Editor 
of  The  Ladies^  Home  Journal,  and  a  Hospital 
Superintendent  of  experience,  in  her  book,  "The 
Care  of  Children,'^  recommends  the  use  of  Ivory  Soap 
for  bathing  infants,  and  says :  "  There  is  no  particular 
virtue  in  Castile  Soap  which  has  long  been  consecrated 
to  this  purpose.^ 

WARNING. — There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  "  Just  as  good  as  the 
*  Ivory ' ; "  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities 
of  the  genuine.  Ask  for  “  Ivory  ”  Soap  and  Insist  upon  getting  It 

Cissii8>i.tt,SrSs»?miitaoi»>i«Oi..nha«iia 


shall'move  onward  and  upward  forever  in  ite 
benign  miaeion  to  humanity.” 

The  writer  adds:  “Every  person  in  our^land 
should  make  an  effort  to  live  up  to  the  following 
comprehensive  pledge:  'The  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  my  country  depend  upon  each  citisen’s 
doing  his  work  in  his  place.  I  will  not  fill  any 
poet  or  pursue  any  business  where  I  shall  live 
upon  my  fellow-citizens  without  doing]  them 
useful  service  in  return  ;  for  I  plainly  see  that 
this  must  bring  suffering  and  want  to  some  of 
them.  An  it  is  cowarldy  for  a  soldier  to  run 
away  from  the  battle,  so  it  is  cowardly  for  any 
citizen  not  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  his  country.  America  is  my  own  dear 
land,  she  nourishes  me,  and  I  will  love  her  and 
do  my  duty  to  her,  whose  child,  servant,  and 
civil  soldier,  I  am.  I  will  do  nothing  to  dese¬ 
crate  her  soil,  to  pollute  her  air,  or  to  degrade 
her  children,  who  are  my  brothers  and  sisters. 
I  will  try  to  make  her  cities  beautiful  and  her 
citizens  healthy  and  glad,  so  that  she  may  be  a 
most  desirable  home  for  her  children  in  days  to 


HER  STBIOT  INJUNOTIOMS. 

A  worthy  old  couple  were  verj  particular  in 
regard  to  keeping  family  worship,  especially  the 
gudewife.  One  night  she  had  occasion  to  go 
from  home.  Before  leaving  she  deposited  the 

?;udeman|s  tobacco  between  the  leaves  of  the 
amily  Bible,  and  gave  him  strict  injunctions 
to  read  this  chapter.  When  she  returned  the 
gudeman  asked  her  where  she  put  his  tobacco, 
to  which  she  replied,  “Ye  didna  read  your 
chapter  or  ye  widhae  gotten  yer  tobacco.”  **'"*• 


HER  BOY’S  OBAYE. 

She  stood  by  the  window  looking  Elastward — 
the  dear  old  lady  in  the  “silvery  livery  of  age.” 
It  was  Memorial  Day,  and  she  was  thinking  of  a 
grave  away  off  in  the  peaceful  little  cemetery  of 
her  native  village.  For  years  she  had  gathered 
the  blossoms  from  her  large  lilac  bush  in  the 
front  door-yard,  and  the  snow-balls  from  the 
bush  by  the  gate,  and  bad  them  ready  for  the 
children  who  came  early  in  the  morning  to  get 
them  to  put  on  her  boy’s  grave.  But  great 
changes  had  come  to  her  in  one  year— her  old 
home  bad  been  sold,  the. lilac  and  the  snow-ball 
bush— old  land  marks — bad  been  felled  by  the 
aze,  and  the  old  home  had  been  demolished  to 
be  replaced  by  a  larger,  finer  dwelling.  She 
was  glad  she  bad  not  been  there  to  see  the  dear 
old  bushes  sacrificed ;  and  it  seemed  a  sad  fact 
that  the  children  would  go  to  the  cemetery  with¬ 
out  her  baskets  of  lilacs  and  snow-balls.  Her 
boy’s  grave  would  never  be  strewn  with  “moth¬ 
er’s  flowers”  again.  But  although  her  loving 
old  heart  was  burdened  at  thin  thought,  yet  it 
was  cheered  with  the  assurance  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  remember  the  grave  and  notice  the 
little  flag  of  our  country  waving  over  it,  and 
perhaps  they  would  put  an  eztra  amount  of  flow¬ 
ers  on  it,  b^uae  the  mother  had  gone  away  to 
the  far  West,  and  the  beloved  lilac  and  the  snow¬ 
ball  bushes  were  gone,  too.  The  country,  for 
whom  her  boy  gave  his  brave  young  life,  would 
always  keep  the  children  of  every  generation  in 
remembrance  of  the  soldier’s  grave — that  was  a 
comforting  thought. 
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U  pholstery. 

Country  House  Furnishings. 

Cretonne,  Dimi^,  Chintz, 
in  Small  Designs,  Bright  Colors. 

Lace,  Madras,  and  Tapestry  Curtains. 
Oriental  Portieres  and  Curtains. 

R.ugs  and  flattings. 

NEW  TORE. 


She  turned  from  the  window  with  tearful 
eyea,  and  took  from  the  pocket  of  her^gown  a 
■mall  well-worn  Teetament  A  comrade  of  her 
boy  had  taken  it  from  hie  pocket  after  he  had 
fallen  on  the  battle-field.  She  had*  put  that 
Teetament  in  his  hand  when^she  gave  him  the 
mother's  good-bye  kise  at  the  door.  He  had 
promieed  to  study  it  and  to  be  guided  by  its 
teachings.  Some  precious  promisee  he  had 
marked  in  the  Word  which  had  sustained  and 
comforted  her  on  her  lonely*journey  for  thirty 
years  and  more.  It  was  hard  to  be  so  far  from 
the  old  scenes  of  her  Eastern  home,  and  the 
■tretch  of  new  ground  in  the  far  West  was  weari¬ 
some  to  her  feet,  but  there  was  only  a  bit  of  a 
road  more  to  go  over,  before  she  would  come  up 
to  the  Father’s  house,  where  her  boy,  she  was 
sure,  awaited  her  coming.  “At  evening  time 
there  shall  be  light.*'  And  thus  in  the  far 
country,  light  and  comfort"and  even  joy  came  to 
the  mother’s  heart,  as  she  sat  alone  and  read 
and  re-read  the  precious^words  of  comfort  which 
her  boy  had  marked  when^he  was  far  from  her, 
sitting  in  the  soldier’s  camp,  waiting  to  be 
called  into  action. 


THE  SOLDIER’S  LITTLE  GIRL. 

At  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Burlington,  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  the  time  of  Uie  Civil  War,  there  were 
many  disabled  soldiers.  They  belonged  to  the 
Vermont  Regiments,  and  were  sent  to  this  beau¬ 
tiful  place  on  Lake  Champlain  to  recruit  in 
health  and  be  able  to  return  to  duty.  One 
summer,  a  soldier  there  was  very  anxious  to  see 
hie  little  motherless  girl,  who  was  staying  with 
her  aunt  during  his  absence.  He  was  sure  a 
night  of  that  little  one’s  face  would  cure  him 
more  speedily  than  the  surgeon’s  medicine. 
But  there  was  no  place  for  a  little  girl  at  the 
Hospital.  Within  a  short  distance  was  a  farm¬ 
house,  to  which  the  soldiers  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  be  able  to  get  out,  were  sure  to  find 
their  way.  A  son  of  the  good  people  living 
there  had  gone  to  the  ^ar,  which  made  the  sol 
diers  and  the  family  in  the  farm  house  very 
near  akin.  Many  a  dainty  bit  was  put  away  on 
the  buttery  shelf  to  be  given  to  any  soldier  who 
should  come  in  to  the  yard  to  get  a  drink  from 
“the  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,’’  or  to  rest 
on  the  broad  piazza.  Under  milk-pans  were 
hidden  berry  pies,  which  were  designated  as 
“the  soldier’s  pies,  ’’  and  were  not  to  be  touched 
by  any  member  of  the  family,  except  the  mother. 
She  had  made  them  to  be  cut  and  divided  among 
the  soldiers  who  at  any  moment  might  come  in. 
They  were  “ailing”  to  be  sure,  but  New  Eng¬ 
land  pies  never  seem  to  disagree  with  Yankee 
stomachs. 

One  morning  the  soldier  father  came  into  the 
farm  yard,  walking  very  slowly,  leaning  on  two 
canes.  As  soon  as  he  sat  down  in  the  chair 
that  was  always  waiting  to  do  a  good  turn  for  a 
tired  veteran,  the  mother  sent  her  helper  out 
with  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  pie.  She 


was  just  getting  her  cheese  in  press  in  the  back¬ 
room  at  the  farther  end  of  the  house.  Being 
strengthened  by  his  repast,  the  invalid  hobbled 
around  to  the  cheese-room,  sat  down  on  a  log  at 
the  side  of  the  door,  and  began  at  once  to  talk 
of  his  little  motherless  girl  and  how  much  he 
wanted  to  nee  her  and  to  wonder  if  the  mother 
could  help  him  devise  a  way  by  which  they 
could  be  brought  together.  It  was  haying  and 
harvesting  time,  “the  period  of  storm  and 
■tress  at  the  fanner’s  place,”  and  there  were 
eight  hired  men  to  be  fed  and  housed,  with  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  making  to  go  on  the  same.  It 
was  work  from  early  dawn  until  late  at  night. 
The  mother  heard  the  soldier’s  story,  she  knew 
what  she  could  “do  at  a  pinch,”  but  it  would 
be  “a  pinch,”  for  she  had  told  her  young  helper 
that  very  morning  that  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
come  to  the  end  of  her  tether. 

Bnt  somehow,  or  other,  before  the  soldier 
went  away,  the  tender  hearted  woman  had 
offered  to  take  the  little  girl  for  a  fortnight. 
A  sweet,  flaxen  haired,  blue  eyed,  joy  bringer 
she  proved,  and  the  happy  meeting  of  father 
and  child  on  the  farmer’s  porch  made  all  those 
who  saw  it  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  in 
search  of  handkerchiefs. 

The  fortnight  went  by  and  still  the  child 
stayed,  for  they  were  so  happy  together,  this 
motherless  little  one  and  her  soldier  papa. 
The  summer  passed  and  Nellie  was  still  there. 
When  the  fall  term  began,  she  took  her  tin  din¬ 
ner  pail  and  walked  a  mile  to  the  district  school 
by  the  watering  trough.  The  child  seemed  to 
fit  into  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  the  dwellers 
in  that  old  farm-house.  Her  father  returned 
to  hie  regiment,  feeling  that  bis  little  daughter 
would  be  most  kindly  cared  for.  There  was  a 
great  battle  not  long  after  and  hie  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  front  to  reinforce  the  troops.  The 
weekly  paper  always  so  eagerly  looked  for,  gave 
a  thrilling  account  of  that  terrible  battle,  and 
among  the  list  of  the  dead,  the  mother  found 
the  name  of  Nellie’s  father. 

It  was  a  sad  time  for  the  child,  but  these 
good  people  determined  to  keep  the  soldier’s  lit¬ 
tle  girl  as  their  own.  Many  a  time  the  foster- 
mother  told  her  neighbors  what  a  comfort  Nellie 
was  to  her,  and  Nellie  loved  her  new  friends  and 
the  beautiful  home  they  shared  with  her,  and 
soon  became  as  their  own  child.  Years  have 
passed  and  Nellie  is  a  wife  and  mother  now. 
In  the  cemetery  on  Decoration  Day,  she  is  seen 
with  her  children,  carrying  their  baskets  of 
flowers  to  put  on  the  soldiers’  graves.  Her 
children  are  very  loyal  to  their  country,  and  will 
tell  you  that  grandpapa  was  a  soldier  and  died 
in  defence  of  its  honor. 

Susan  Tball  Perry. 


“  OLD  GLORY.” 

Our  flag,  “the  Stars  and  Stripes,”  was  named 
“Old  Glory”  in  1831  by  a  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
skipper,  one  William  Driver,  at  that  time  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  brig  Charles  Doggett  Just  before 
the  brig  left  Salem  a  young  man  at  the  bead  of 
a  party  of  friends  saluted  Captain  Driver  on  the 
deck  of  the  Doggett,  and  presented  him  with  a 
large  and  beautifully-made  American  flag.  Cap¬ 
tain  Driver  christened  it  “Old  Glory.”  He 
took  it  to  the  South  Pacific,  and  years  after, 
when  old  age  forced  him  to  relinquish  the  sea, 
he  treasured  the  flag. 

Captain'Driver  removed  to  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  in  1837,  and  he  died  there  in  1886.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the 
North  and  South,  “Old  Glory”  was  flung  to  the 
breeze  every  day  from  the  window  of  Captain 
Driver’s  Nashville  bouse,  but,  when  the  bullets 
began  to  zip  and  the  odor  of  gunpowder  to  taint 
the  air,  the  old  flag  had  to  be  secreted. 

It  was  kept  out  of  sight,  inside  a  great  bed- 
comfortable,  until  February  27th,  1862,  when 
Brigadier-General  Nelson’s  wing  of  the  Union 
army  appeared  in  Nashville,  and  Captain  Driver 
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Tea  seed  a  doctor  many  timas  whsa  von 
don’t  osd  sno.  Yon  snffsr  pais  in  fifty 
forms  sad  nt  won’t  call  the  dsstor,  bik 
eanas  m  nope  that  the  paia  "will  go 
away  altar  a  while.”  And,  too,  yea  know 
by  expatfonoa,  that  that  first  visit  of  tho 
doctor  is  ganarally  followad  by  many  others, 
with  the  iaavitable  conseqnancs  of  a  big 
bill  "far  professional  servioas.”  Ton  don’t 
know  srkat  to  do  for  yourself  or  what  to  taka. 

Bnt  supoae  that  yon  could  got  froe,  ab- 
■olntaly  naa,  the  advice  of  one  of  the  most 
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in  the  Uaitad  States?  Yon  can.  The  phy¬ 
sician  is  right  here.  He  has  an  office  in  the 
building,  he  has  a  staff  of  correspondenta  to 
assist  hiss,  and  anyone  and  everyon^  who 
needs  medical  advice  is  invited  to  write  to 
him.  If  it’s  baby’s  health  or  mother’s  or 
the  health  of  any  member  of  the  family  yon 
may  write  abont  it,  sure  of  a  careful  r^- 
ing  of  yonr  letter,  sure  of  a  conscientions 
diagno^  of  your  case, 

Sure  of  0  Cure 

if  cnro  is  possible.  Every  letter  will  be  bald 
as  a  strictly  confidential  communication. 
Remember  these  facts. 

We  offer  you  medical  advice  from  one  of 
the  most  eminent  practitioners  in  the  United 
States,  whether  our  medicines  snit  yonr 
particular  case  or  not.  We  offer  yon  this 
advioa  at  the  cost  of  the  two  cent  stamp 
which  it  will  take  to  bring  yonr  letter  to  our 
office.  Address  the  Medical  Department; 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


presented  it  to  the  general  to  be  hoisted  on  the 
capitol.  It  was  run  up,  and  Captain  Driver 
himself  did  the  hoisting.  He  watched*  it 
through  the  night,  and,  a  heavy  wind  coming 
up,  he  took  it  down  and  sent  a  new  flag  up  in 
its  place. 

The  original  “Old  Glory”  was  beginning  to 
ribbon.  The  second  flag  owned  by  Captain 
Driver  was  given  to  the  Ohio  Sixth  when  that 
regiment  left  Nashville  for  home.  It  was  placed 
in  the  rear  of  a  baggage  wagon,  where  a  mole 
nosed  it  out  and  devoured  it.  The  original 
“Old  Glory”  was  preserved,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Captain  Driver,  in  1886,  it  was  presented  to 
the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  where  it  may  now 
be  seen. — The  Home  Journal. 


rBANKl.IN'8  FAMOUS  TOAST. 

Franklin  was  dining  with  a  small  party  of 
distinguished  gentlemen,  when  one  of  them 
said:  “Here  are  three  nationalities  represented; 
I  am  French,  and  my  friend  here  is  English, 
and  Mr.  Franklin  is  an  American.  Let  each  one 
propose  a  toast.”  It  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Englishman’s  turn  came  first.  He  arose  and  in 
the  tone  of  a  Briton  bold,  said:  “Here’s  to 
Great  Britatin,  the  sun  that  gives  light  to  all 
nations  of  the  earth.”  The  Frenchman  was 
rather  taken  back  at  this  but  be  proposed: 
“Here’s  to  France,  the  moon  whose  magic  rays 
move  the  tides  of  the  world.  ”  Franklin  then 
arose,  with  an  air  of  quaint  modesty,  and  said: 
“Here’s  to  George  Washington,  the  Joshua  of 
America,  who  commanded  the  sun  and  moon  to 
stand  still— and  they  stood  still.  Our  Youth’s 
Friend.  _ 

For  Nervous  Exhaustion 

Use  Horsford’s  Aofd  Phosphate. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Tubneb,  Bloomsburg  SaniUrium,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  says :  "  As  an  adjunct  to  the  recupera¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  nervous  system,  I  know  of  notnins 
equal  to  it.” 
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GLADBBOOK. 


By  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

An  Old  Violin. 

"If  I  get  my  violin  and  play,  will  you  aing, 
children  T"  naked  Uncle  Tom,  one  rainy  evening 
in  early  August,  when  the  inclement  weather 
compelled  the  family  to  remain  indoors  instead 
of  sitting,  as  ygual,  upon  the  wide  veranda. 
Blanche  and  Fred  were  playing  checkers  at  the 
centre  table,  lotty  was  leaning  half-sleepily 
against  her  mother,  and  Mildred  and  May  were 
engaged  with  Tip  and  the  kitten  in  one  corner 
of  the  pleasant  sitting-room  ;  but  all  looked  up 
as  their  uncle  spoke,  and  eagerly  nodded  their 
cordial  assent. 

"Yes,  let  us  have  some  music  1’’  cried  Aunt 
Catharine,  from  her  rocker  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room. 

So  Uncle  Tom  went  off  for  his  precious  violin. 
A  beautiful  instrument  it  was;  slender  and  pol¬ 
ished,  of  fine  dark  wood  that  shone  in  the  lamp 
light — a  thing  that  Uucle  Tom  prized  among 
the  dearest  of  his  many  belongings,  fie  had 
owned  it  for  many  years,  and  there  was  a  sad 
story  connected  with  it  that  always  interested  the 
children.  Now  he  took  his  long  bow,  drew  it 
lovingly  across  the  vibrating  strings,  and  brought 
forth  a  burst  of  melody  that  was  a*'  arranged 
signal.  The  children  were  by  this  time  seated  in 
convenient  chairs,  and  the  chorus  commenced 
with  vigor. 

They  sang  heartily  until  the  clock  struck  nine, 
when  Uncle  Tom  sat  down  by  the  table,  and 
placed  the  violin  upon  it,  and  from  her  corner 
Aunt  Catharine  called,  "Bed  time,  children  I" 

"Let  Uncle  Tom  tell  about  the  violin  first," 
pleaded  May,  with^such  a  beseeching  glance  at 
Mr.  Brooke  and  another  at  hie  elder  sister,  that 
the  matter  was  settled,  and  Uncle  Tom  began 
hie  story. 

"Well,  when  I  was  a  young  man,"  but  Aunt 
Catharine  interrupted  with,  "You’re  not  Methu¬ 
selah  yet  by  any  means,  Tom  1”‘ 

"Thank  you,  sister  I  Well,  when  1  was  sev¬ 
eral  years  younger  than  I  now  am,  1  practiced 
medicine  for  a  short  time  in  the  city,  and  had 
neat  little  ofiice  up-town.  One  blustering  Octo¬ 
ber  day,  when  the  leaves  were  being  blown  from 
the  Park  trees,  and  the  sky  was  overcast  and 
the  air  raw  and  chill,  there  came  a  timid  rap 
upon  my  door.  I  kept  a  small  boy  to  open 
to  visitors  and  run  errands,  but  be  was  away  at 
the  time,  so  1  went  down  myself  to  admit  the 
newcomer,  and  was  greatly  surprised  at  his 
appearance.  It  was  a  wee  lad  of  about  eight, 
with  jet  black  hair  and  eyes  and  fiashing  white 
teeth.  .,8o  very  slight  of  ^gure,  that  he  Memed 
even  younger.  He  wore  a'‘neat,'7ut  threadbare 
suit,  shoes  much  too  large  for  him,  and  full  of 
holes,  thin  stockings  and  a  tattered  scarlet  cap 
that  looked  well,  nevertheless,  upon  his  dark 
glossy  curls.  Clasped  tightly  under  one  thin  arm 
was  a  violin,  this  same  one  that  now  lies  on  the 
table.  I  marvelled  at  sight  of  it,  for  its  glossy 
fine  case  contrasted  oddly  with  the  boy’s  bat¬ 
tered  garments. 

"  ‘Well!”  said  I.’ 

"In  response  he  made  a  funny  little  bow;  and 
seeing  that  he  was  shivering  violently,  I  led  the 
way  into  my  cozy  office  at  the  end  of  the  corri¬ 
dor,  and  sitting  down  in  my  chair,  motioned 
him  to  another  by  the  radiator.  But  this  he 
would  not  take;  instead  he  remained  standing 
by  the  bookcase  near  the  door,  gazing  pitifully 
at  me. 

"  'Are  you  Mr.  Brooke  ?’  he  asked,  with 
a  tremor  in  his  tones. 

"  ‘Yes,’  1  answered.  ‘What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?’ 

"  ‘My  father’s  sick  at  home;  won’t  you  come 
and  look  at  him  and  give  him  some  of  your  medi¬ 
cine?’ 
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There  are  several  sorts  of  reputation 
— indifferent,  bad,  A  good 
reputation  is  the  sort  that  pays — 
the  only  sort  that  you,  as  a  dealer  or  painter, 
can  afford  to  have.  It  can  only  be  acquired 
by  selling  and  using  the  best  materiaL  In 
paint,  Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  genu* 
ine  brands'  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  the 
best. 

O  By  nting  Mstienal  Lead  Co.*t  Pot*  Wliite  Lead  TlntbiH  Colon, 
r  IvL  E  deaind  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  sl'tloH  vain- 
able  infonnatioB  and  card  showing  samples  of  colon  free ;  also 
folder  showing  pictar*  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  varioos  Myles  or 
combinations  of  tbadn  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intendiag  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York. 


"  ‘Surely  I’  1  cried,  for  the  tears  were  gather¬ 
ing  in  his  bright  eyee,  and  touched  me  to  the 
quick.  ‘What  is  the  matter  with  your  father?,’ 

"  ‘fie  coughs  all  the  time,  and  has  awful  pains 
here,  ’  and  he  pointed  to  his  chest. 

"  ‘All  right  I  ~I’ll  make  ready  now,  and  we’ll 
go  right  away  1’  I  replied,  and  busied  myself 
making  the’necessary  preparations.  I  took  my 
satchel  with  some  medicines  that  were  useful 
for  colds  and  coughs,  donned  my  heavy  overcoat, 
and  we  went  out  into  the  street  together.  We 
made  our  way  hastily  down  the  wind  swept  ave¬ 
nue,  for  I  could  see  that  the  boy  was  very 
anxious,  and  was  bound  to  do  my  best  in  this 
case.  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  little  fellow  be¬ 
fore. 

"  ‘How  did  you  know  where  to  find  me?’  I 
asked,  presently. 

"  ‘Oh,  I  blacked  your  shoes  once  at  your  office- 
door,  and  you  gave  me  a  quarter  for  it,  sir ;  more 
than  1  ever  got  before  for  one  job.  It  was  a 
snowy  day  just  before  Christmas.’ 

"  ‘Yes,  I  remember,’  I  said.  ‘What  have  you 
been  doing  since  then  ?’ 

"  ‘Oh,  I  blacked  shoes  for  a  while  and  went 
to  school  in  the  nights  and  studied  hard.  Father 
used  to  play  the  violin  and  make  money.  But 
he  got  sick  last  Friday,  a  week  ago  to-day,  and 
then  I  took  out  the  violin ;  for  I  can  play,  and  I 
make  more  money  so  than  1  do  by  doing  folks’ 
shoes,  you  see.  Father  can’t  sit  up,  even ;  he 
coughs  the  whole  time  I’  Here  the  little  fellow 
looked  BO  sad  and  doleful  that  1  forbore  to  ques¬ 
tion  him  further. 

"After  a  long  wearying  walk  we  reached  Tito’s 
home.  That  was  the  boy’s  name,  Tito  Pucci. 
It  was  a  dingy  pair  of  rooms  at  the  very  top  of 
a  tumble  down  old  tenement  house ;  there  were 
no  broken  panes  of  glass,  however,  and  the  few 
bite  of  furniture  were  in  fairly  good  conditon. 
On  a  bed  in  the  corner,  hie  head  upon  a  low 
pillow,  his  body  covered  with  a  torn  quilt,  lay 
Tito’s  father;  be  turned  his  bright  eyes  towards 
us  as  we  entered,  gazed  restlessly  at  his  son,  and 
called  for  water. 

I  saw  that  he  was  burning  up  with  fever,  and 
bade  Tito  get  the  drink.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
patient’s  thirst  had  been  quenched  for  the  time, 
and  I  attended  to  his  various  needs  as  best  1 
could  But  it  was  a  hard  case.  He  was  in  the 
throes  of  acute  pneumonia,  brought  on  by  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  street  while  playing  his  violin ; 
and  there  were  few  chances  for  bis  life.  How¬ 
ever,  I  consoled  Tito,  and  promised  to  call  again 
shortly,  for  which  he  kissed  my  hand  in  rapture, 
as  though  all  his  trials  and  fears  were  now  past 
for  ever.  Seeing  that  he  was  content,  and  that 
the  pantry  contained  enough  food  fur  two  or 
three  days,  I  said  ‘good  bye,  ’  and  hastened 
down-stairs.  The  darkness  had  fallen,  and  hers 
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and  (here  a  aolitary  atar  peeped  out  from  behiod 
a  ragged  cloud,  while  the  keen  wiud  whistled 
and  aang  madly  in  my  ears.  Looking  up  I  saw 
a  light  out  from  the  upper  windows  of  the 
tenement;  I  knew  that  Tito  had  lighted  the 
lamp,  and  was  watching  there  by  the  bed. 

"True  to  my  word,  I  went  twice  next  day  to 
see  the  sick  man,  but  bis  condition  had  not  im¬ 
proved.  And  all  my  care  and  Tito's  watchful¬ 
ness  did  little  good.  Driving  there  one  bleak 
day  when  the  twilight  was  gathering,  I  found 
Mr.  Pucci  dead,  and  little  Tito  lying  upon  the 
bed  by  the  side  of  his  father,  bis  rich  dark  locks 
mingling  with  the  thin  iron  gray  on  the  crumpled 
pillow. 

"I  interested  kind  friends  in  the  case.  They 
had  the  father  decently  buried,  while  1  took 
Tito,  placing  him  in  a  pleasant  hospital  that 
was  under  my  own  special  supervision.  The  kind 
care  he  received  here  soon  restored  him,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  released,  be  had  also  recovered  , 
in  a  measure  from  the  first  sorrow  for  his  father’s 
death. 

"I  was  puxxled  to  know  what  to  do  with  him. 

I  wanted  to  wean  him  from  the  street-life  and 
give  him  a  better  home  than  had  fallen  to  his 
lot  before,  with  better  teachings  and  infiuences. 
And  in  this  I  at  length  succeeded,  by  interest¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Hulett,  an  old  lady  of  seventy,  very 
rich  and  abounding  in  queer  ways,  but  kind  of 
heart,  in  the  tale  of  my  little  waif,  who  had 
never  known  a  mother’s  care.  One  day  I  carried 
Tito  to  her  handsome  residence  in  my  chaise, 
and  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  beautiful  face  and 
gentle  manners  instantly  won  him  a  place  in  the 
old  lady’s  estimation,  if  not,  indeed,  in  her 
very  heart.  And  there  I  left  Tito  for  some  time. 
Often  I  met  him  trudging  to  school  with  other 
boys,  nicely  clothed  now,  with  prettily  bound 
books  under  his  arm,  and  his  fiashing  teeth  dis 
played  in  a  broad  smile  whenever  he  caught 
night  of  me. 

"Several  times  I  called  upon  eccentric  Mrs. 
flulett  to  hear  of  Tito’s  progress.  She  was 
very  guarded  in  her  speech,  calling  him  ‘a  nice 
boy,’  'a  pretty  waif,’  and  similar  prosaic  things; 
but  I  soon  saw  that  Tito  was  high  in  her  es¬ 
teem,  and  that  ehe  had  learned  to  love  him  ten¬ 
derly,  even  if  she  did  not  confess  it.  He  played 
upon  bis  treasured  volin,  a  relic,  it  appeared, 
of  happier  times,  and  sang  songs  in  a  clear  lit¬ 
tle  voice  to  his  grim  old  benefactress,  whom  he 
grew  to  understand  perfectly,  and  to  love,  too ; 
and  he  studied  constantly,  to  make  something  of 
himself.  So  the  cold,  dismal  days  were  almost 
forgotten. 

"One  evening  1  stopped  at  Mra  Hulett’s,  and 
saw  botti  the  old  lady  and  her  proteg6.  I  had  a 
long,  pleasant  conversation  with  them  that  night, 
which  1  remember  still.  1  descanted  to  Tito 
upon  obedience,  that  seeming  to  be  the  point 
wherein  he  was  lacking,  and  was  proud  and 
amaxed  to  see  the  interest  with  which  he  heark¬ 
ened  to  my  little  sermon. 

"  'Do  you  think  you  could  do  as  well  as  that  f 
1  aaked  in  fun,  after  telling  a  story  of  one  of  the 
ancient  Roman  soldiers. 

"His  large  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  cheeks  glowed, 
as  he  said  he  would  try,  at  least,  if  he  ever  had 
such  a  chance,  and  I  felt  certain  that  it  was  the 
exact  truth.  I  told  Mra.  Hulett  that  there  was 
in  that  child  the  making  ot  a  noble  man,  and 
she  was  very  pleased,  as  she  bowed  me  courts 
ously  out.  And  Tito’s  words  were  verified  one 
day  not  long  afterward.’’ 

Uncle  Tom  paused  for  a  moment,  and  May 
wiped  her  blue  eyes,  knowing  that  ttie  affecting 
part  of  the  tale  was  nos  to  come. 

"Towards  the  middle  of  December,  one  bright 
Saturday,  Mrs.  Hulett  drove  away,  intending  to 
return  in  a  few  moments  from  a  near-by  drug 
store,  and  take  Tito  driving  with  her.  She  told 
the  boy  to  pot  on  his  cap  and  warm  pea-jacket 
and  wait  for  her  upon  the  front  steps. 

"  'Be  there  when  I  return  for  you,’  she  called 
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back  as  the  carriage  door  was  shut  with  a  bang, 
and  Tito  gave  his  word, 

"As  it  happened,  Mrs.  Hulett  was  unexpect¬ 
edly  detained.  In  the  shop  a  message  reached 
her  that  her  sister  was  critically  ill  and  wished 
to  nee  her  at  once.  Of  course  she  went  to  her 
home,  at  some  little  distance  from  her  own. 
Finding  the  patient  only  mildly  sick,  Mrs.  Hulett 
took  her  departure  in  some  ire  and  drove  home 
amid  the  now  swiftly-falling  snow  flakes.  She 
hoped  Tito  had  gone  in  doors  after  a  time  of 
hopeless  waiting,  and  was  not  endangering  him¬ 
self  by  needless  lingering  upon  the  steps. 

"But  her  hopes  were  not  realised,  for  when 
she  reached  the  house  there  was  Tito  still  upon 
the  cold  stone  porch,  cuddled  tightly  into  a  small 
corner,  with  jacket  and  cap  covered  with  the  snow 
flakes  that  whirled  swiftly  to  and  fro,  but  with 
a  glad  light  in  his  beaming  eyes  as  he  followed 
Mrs.  Hulett  inside,  there  being  no  chance  for 
a  pleasure  drive  then.  . 

"  '1  minded!’  cried  he. 

"  'You  haven’t  caught  coldT’  asked  the  old 
lady,  noting  anxiously  his  eagerness  to  reach  the 
grate  fire,  and  dimly  realising  the  chill  and 
numbness  apt  to  follow  a  season  of  motionless 
waiting  on  a  wintry  day. 

"  'Ob,  no,  ma’am!  I’m  ever  so  warm  now  I’ 
cried  Tito,  stretching  out  his  bands  towards  the 
leaping  flames. 

"Mrs.  Hulett’s  anxeties  passed.  But  from  it 
Tito  did  catch  a  cold,  which  developed  into 
pneumonia,  and  I  was  called  to  attend  him,  as 
he  cried  constantly  for  'Doctor  Brooke!’  For 
some  days  there  was  hope ;  then  the  sick  lad  had 
a  relapse,  and  almost  before  we  realised  it,  he 
had  breathed  his  last.  He  insisted  upon  my 
taking  his  precious  violin,  and  I  have  treasured 
it  ever  since.  My  learning  to  play  upon  it  has 
developed  my  passionate  love  for  music,  ’’  finished 
Uncle  Tom,  as  though  anxious  no’,  to  dwell  too 
long  upon  the  sad  fate  of  poor  little  Tito,  who 
had  held  his  obedience  so  dearly. 

"And  Mrs.  HulettT’’  asked  Mildred,  tremu¬ 
lously,  as  her  uncle  paused.  "Is  she  living 
yet?’’ 

"Yes,  in  the  name  house  in  the  city.  I  know 
she  misses  her  boy,  and  she  has  snow-white  hair 
now ;  but  her  eyes  are  more  kindly  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  her  ways  are  far  more  consider¬ 
ate,  so  we  trust  Tito’s  influence  was  felt  in  that 
quarter  far  more  than  we  had  any  idea  of.’’ 

"Bed !’’  announced  Aunt  Catharine,  suddenly, 
breaking  a  melancholy  silence.  "I’m  blessed  if 
it  isn’t  long  past  nine,  but  I  never  noticed  how 
swiftly  time  was  flying!  Go,  children!’’ 

And  they  went — obediently. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


TIN  SOLOUEBe. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  in  tin  soldiers, 
said  Jimmieboy  as  he  glanced  proudly  over  bis 
army.  "If  your  ammunition  runs  out,  you  can 
take  a  few  of  ’em  and  melt  ’em  over  into 
bullets.’’ — Harper’s  Baser. 


THE  CAI.I.A-I.II.T. 

The  calla-lily,  the  pampered  pet  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  in  this  latitude,  thrives  in  some  parts 
of  California  in  the  fields,  and  multiplies  as 
generously  as  the  thistle  or  the  wild  mustard. 
It  blossoms  fair  and  white  and  tall  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  flowers  bold  their  beauty  for  almost 
a  month.  The  lily  is  so  common,  indeed,  as  to 
be  despised  by  many  people,  and  some  gardeners 
root  it  up  as  a  nuisance.  Though  having  the 
finest  decorative  qualities,  the  flower  is  over¬ 
looked  for  something  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  it  bolds  its  place  in  church  decoration  only 
because  of  the  maesivs  effect  to  be  obtained  at 
the  minimum  of  effort  and  expense.  Recently 
is  an  Oakland  church  there  hung  a  cross  of 
twelve  thousand  callas,  the  flowers  crowded  as 
closely  as  they  could  be  arranged,  and  the  whole 
backed,  as  a  foil,  with  a  cross  ten  feet  high  of 
roses,  shading  from  palest  pink  at  the  top  to 
deepest  crimson  at  the  base. 


H08P1TAI.  FOB  TREES. 

We  hear  of  hospitals  for  birds,  cats  and  dogs, 
but  few  people  know  that  near  Paris,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  there  exists  a  hospital  for 
treea  Here  are  transplanted  all  the  trees 
which  are  uprooted  by  the  improvements  going 
on  in  the  city— old  chestnut  trees,  plane  trees, 
and  ailanthus,  "sick’’  from  lack  of  sunshine 
and  air— trees  which,  when  the  spring  comes, 
are  able  to  put  forth  but  a  scant  leafage  and 
require  more  nourishment. 


A  NEW  INTERPRETATION. 

Teacher— And  what  does  it  mean  to  have  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  ? 

Willie— Please,  ma’am,  it’s  one  that’s  never 
bad  anything  built  around  it,  or  else  its  rotted 
down.  ’’—Judge. 


Stats  or  Ohio,  Citt  or  Tolboo,  I  _ 

LcoabCochtt.  )"• 

Frank  J.  Chbhbt  makes  oath  that  he  la  the  senior 


partner  of  the.Ann  of  F.  J.  Chbhbt  St  Co„  doing  bnslneas 
In  the  Cltx  of  Toledo,  Connty  and  State  aforesaid,  and 
that  said  firm  will  pav  the  snm  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  the  nse  ov  Haia's  Catarrh  Curb. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  ano  subscribed  In  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.D.  1886. 

]  SBAi-  f  A.  W.  GLEASOIL 

'  — ’  Notary  Amu. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally  and  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Sena 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  St  CO.  Toledo  O. 
lar’  Sold  by  Druggists,  The 


HOME  TREATMENT 


DYSPEPSIA,  INSOMNIA, 
BIIilOnSNBSS, 
CONSTIPATION,  PILES, 
RHEUMATISM, 
NERVOUS  PROSTRATION. 


All  Treatment  given  by 
correspondence 

Without  Mediolue. 
Cures  effected  In  from 
One  to  Three  Hoaths. 


Descriptive  literature  famldhad  on  application.  Address 
flOOD  HEALTH  CO.,  Box  1  It  Had.  gg.  SUUob,  Ksh  Terk:Clty 


IThompson’t  Eye  Wctcr. 


May  26.  1898 
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The  Evangelist  Pubtishing  Company, 

IM  Fifth  AT»nQ«,  New  Fork. 

HKNBT  M.  XTBU),  DJ>.,  adltor. 


Tnaa,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  adyanoe,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  oonntries  fl.Oi  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year's  snhsorlption  and  one  new  snbsoriher, 
Flye  dollars.  Inolnbsof  flyeormore,f2,50each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbsoriher 
For  three  months  for  twenty-flye  cents,  in  adyanoe. 
AnyanTiaiiio  Rates,  90  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

AUi  sahsorlptlons  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  iwst-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  he  made  payable  at  New 
York  Poet-offioe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANOELIST, 

160  Fifth  Ayenne,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Pos(-o#ee  at  New  Torhat  aeeond-elaM  nuM 


APPOINTMXyTS  AJfD  INSTITUTIONa. 
THX  BOAJtDa. 

Home  Missions,  160  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  .  -  -  “  " 

Church  Erection,  ..."  " 

Eduoatlfin,  -  .  .  .  18S4  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 

PubUoatlon  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

MlnlsterUl  Relief,  -  -  .  .  » 

Freedmen.  ...  610  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THM  AOTIRTOAW  BDlfDAT-SOHOOI.  tnaOK, 
■StABUBHXD  or  PHnjU>SI.PHia  Uf  UM, 
omanlses  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destltnte,  nstnely  se  ttled 
plsoes  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  mlaUonary  >  -ptw 
sentlng  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se’  lera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Worki  Adea 

MOO  new  schools  started  In  1887 1  also  108  frontier  churches  from 

schoidsnrevtonsly  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  us  the  Messlag.  816.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Sand  oonlrllmtiaasto  B.  P.  Bamcroit,  Dta  secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THM  BOOUTT  fob  PBOMOTINO  THB  CMISPBI, 

•  AMONG  SBABHEM,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

/Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.")  Chartered  in  1818. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Churoh,  48  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daiW 
religions  serrloes  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  198 
CSiarlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samdbl  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Mooba  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Seo'y.  E.  H.  Hbbbiok,  Trees. 

16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMBBIOAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  AprU,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 

Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 

leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 

in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail- 

iim  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Sailors' 

JfooNWinA  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 

Jambs  W.  Elwbll,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stubobs,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
IBB  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

■stabUshed  te  provide  for  children  whosejparents  are  nnable 

to  oare  for  them,  or  who  are  oiphana.  They  are  cleansed, 

elethed,  fed  and  Instructed  nntU  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 

where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  exlstenoe  more  than  46,008  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grata 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  IdO  to  4-JO  p.m.;  Sunday-school,  8  to 
8  p.M.  Day-schools,  8  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  18 AO  to  8  p.m.  except 
Saturday!  at  dinner-table,  18:10  to  18 AO  P.M.  Visitors  weloome 
at  ail^nea  Mobbu  K.  Jaaup,  Fres.!  F.  B.  Camp,  Trsaai 

ABCBIBALD  D.  K08SBIX,  SeC.,  WM.  F.  BARNARD,  Suj^ 

1  Onr  greatest  need  now  la  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
uifontly  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 


1  be  reached  only  ny  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
oolporters.  Chnstlan  workers,  and  Foreign  Mlsslonwles, 
muilona  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donatiens  and  lega- 
lies,  for  which  it  earnestly  apiieals.  From  taOO  to  fSOO 
supports  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
AmA  Treas..  lOBast  Md  St.  N.  Y. 


The  General  Assembly  — Notice  a»  to  Poetofflee.— Com- 

miasloners  and  other  persons  will  please  note  that  the 

postoffice  at  Eagle  Lake,  Indiana,  has  been  changed  to 
Winona  Lake.  It  is  requested  that  all  correspondence 
be  addressed  Winona  Lake,  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana. 

Wm.  H.  Robbrtb,  Stated  Clerk. 


DELEGATES  AND  TI8ITOBS  TO  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  AT  WINONA. 

The  Ministerial  D' rectory  of  the  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  Churches  will  be  on  exhibition  and 
sale  at  the  Assembly.  This  Directory  oontalns  a  brief 
history  of  the  eighty-three  hundred  ordained  ministers 
•f  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  Churches, 


^gethw  with  a  sUtement  of  the  work  of  the  two 
^urohes  and  a  list  of  their  educational  institutions  and 
^uroh  papem.  The  delegates  of  the  Assembly  who 
have  ordered  the  Directory  will  receive  it  from  the  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Assembly.  He  mil  also  have  the  book  on  sale 
for  all  who  may  wish  it,  at  the  advance  order  price,  fl.OO. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  will  be  held  at  Winona  Lake.  Ind., 
beglnlng  May  19.  The  Wartaw  DaOy  Times  will  publish 
a  oqii^Iete  report  of  the  proceedings,  which  will  be 
mail^  to  subscribers  for  40  cents,  or  three  subscriptions 
for  S1;00.  Rev.  G.  L.  MacKlntosh  and  assistants  will 
fumuh  the  report  Or^rs  should  he  sent  at  once  to 
Reub.  Williams  A  Son,  Warsaw,  Indiana, 


MISSIONARY  COTTAGE  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Missionaries  of  the  PresbytorUn  Churoh.  who  wish  to 
visit  Chautauqua  the  coming  season,  are  invited  to  oc- 
cupy  ^nm  free  of  expense,  in  the  Cottage  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  House  at  Chautauqua,  for  two 
weeks  in  July  or  August.  The  number  of  rooms  is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  early  application  should  be  made  so  that  as 
many  as  powlble  can  be  entertained.  If  there  is  room 
after  providing  for  such  misslonaiies,  young  men,  sons 
of  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  B<mrds,  who  wliffi  to 
pursue  some  course  of  study  at  Chautauqua,  and  any 
Prasbyterian  minister  and  wife,  or  the  vridow  of  any 
minister  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Boards  of  our 
t’hurch,  will  be  received.  Address  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sionary  Cottage,  Postoffice  Box  No.  1.  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  a.  Skinnbb,  Secretary. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  at  36 
Randol^  street,  Monday.  June  8,  at  10.80  a.m. 

JA8.FROTHIIIOHAM,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  convene  at  Holley, 
N.  Y.,  in  adjourned  stated  meeting,  on  Friday,  Junes, 
commencing  at  8  o'clock.  H.  T.  Chadsbt,  S.  C. 


PHILADELPHIA  HORSE  SHOW  AT  WISSA- 
HICKON  HEIGHTS. 

Special  Excursion  Tickets  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

The  seventh  annual  open  air  exhibition  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Horse  Show  will  beheld  on  St.  Martin's  Green. 
Wlssah'ckon  Heights  Station,  Philadelphia,  May  24,  86, 
28^,  and  28. 

The  announcement  of  an  exhibition  under  the  anspl- 
cee  of  this  organisation,  which  is  composed  of  leading 
oltlsens  of  Philadelphia,  is  in  itself  an  assurance  of  per¬ 
fection.  The  prise  list  is  liberal,  and  representatives  of 
tbe  best  society  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baitimore. 
Washington,  and  other  Eastern  cities  will  enter  their 
horses  and  equipages  in  the  competition  for  the  pre¬ 
miums. 

The  grounds,  which  are  located  immediately  on  the 
Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  eleven  miles  from  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  are  ample  for  all  purposes  of  the  show,  and  the  ac¬ 
commodations  for  visitors  are  complete. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ( 'ompany  will  sell  special 
excursion  tickets,  including  coupon  of  admission,  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Wilmington,  West 
Chester,  Phoenixville,  and  principal  Intermediate  sta¬ 
tions  (as  well  as  the  Chestnut  Hill  Branch),  to  Wissa- 
hickon  Heights  Station,  May  28  to  28,  good  to  return  un¬ 
til  May  30, 1888,  inclusive. 


For  Over  Fifty  Toms 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothino  Strut  has  been  used  ler  ovei 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whili 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softeni 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  vrlnd  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea,  It  vrlU  relieve  the  poor  little  snffere) 
Immediately.  Sold  by  DruggMs  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs,  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Do  You  Want  an  Elegant  Blblof 
For  86.00  we  will  deliver,  expressage  paid,  a  superb 
$12.00  Family  or  Pulpit  Bible  and  The  Evangelist  one 
year  to  a  new  subscriber.  Send  for  descriptive  Bible 
sheet. 


BIBB. 

Rowb.— On  Tuesday.  April  26,  1806,  at  her  late  resi¬ 
dence,  “The  Edinboro,"  comer  103d  street  and  Amster¬ 
dam  Avenue,  New  York  City,  Emma  L.,  wife  of  Claude 
D.  Rowe  and  daughter  of  the  late  Mahlon  T.  Hewitt  of 
Brooklyn.  Interment  at  Greenwood. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETKRT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  33d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENT8  Handbooks  fiM. 
J.AR.LAMB.SOOarmlnRSt.  N.Y 


ITEW  PUBLIOATION8. 

Oharlbs  Sobibbbb’b  Sons,  New  York:  Imported  from 
Williams  and  Norgate,  London:  Semitic  Influence  la 
Hellenic  Mythology :  Robert  Brown,  Jr,  F.S.A., 
M.R.A.S.  $2.5a 

Thb  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  The  Forest 
Lovers.  A  Romance  by  Maurice  Hewlett.  $1.60. 

Harpbr  and  Brothbrs,  New  York:  The  Biographi¬ 
cal  Edition  of  W.  M.  Thackeray's  Complete  Works. 
Vol.  II.  The  History  of  Pendennis.  $1.60. —  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost:  Its  Structure  and  Meaning;  John  A. 
Hines.  $1.20. — Thirty  Strange  Stories;  H.  G.  Wells. 
$1010. 

G.  P.  Putnam'S  Sons,  New  York:  Half  Moon  Series. 
Bowling  Green;  Spencer  Trask.  10  cents. 

Roberts  Brothbrs,  Boston:  The  World  BeantlfuL 
Third  Series;  Lilian  Whiting.  $1.00. 

Flbmino  H.  Rbvbll  Compart,  New  York:  Short 
Studies  of  Familiar  Bible  Texts  Mistranslated,  Misin¬ 
terpreted  and  Misquoted;  Blackford  Condit,  D.D.  $1.0(k 
Prbsbttbrian  Board  op  Publication,  Philadel- 
pbia:  Presbyterian  Digest  of  1886:  William  E.  Moore, 

D.D.,  LL.D.  960  pages  octavo.  $8.60. - The  Chapel 

Hymnal.  Introduction  price,  40  cents;  retail,  00  cents. 

Ambrioan  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia: 
Gospel  Hosannas.  Compiled  by  John  R.  Sweney  and  J. 
Howard  Entwisle.  110.00  per  100  copies. 

Ambrioan  Baptist  Publication  Sooibtt,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  The  Attractive  Christ  and  Other  Sermons; 
Robert  Stuart  MacArthur.  $1.00. 

Christian  Litbraturb  COMPANV.New  York:  Charles 
Porterfleld  Kranth,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  Adolph  Spaeth,  D.D., 
LL.D.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I..  1828-1869.  $2.00. 

Ginn  and  Oompant,  Boston:  Cmsar's  Gallic  Wars. 
Allen  and  Greenongh  Edition.  Reedlted  by  James  B, 
Greenough,  Benjamin  L.  Dodge  and  M.  Grant  DanlelL 
$1.40.  _ 


PEBIODIOAL8. 

April:  Chinese  Recorder. 

May:  Nineteenth  Century;  Fortnightly  Review;  North¬ 
west  Magazine;  Christian  City;  Annals  uf  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

June:  The  Pilgrim  Teacher.  Pall  Mall  Magaslne;  Homs 
Mission  Monthly;  Magazine  of  Art;  The  Quiver;  Cas- 
sell's  Magazine;  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


REPORTS  AMD  PAMPHLETS. 

History  and  Theology.  An  Address  Delivered  befors 
the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
April  28th.  1888.  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Cushman  MoGiffert, 
Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Addresses  on  tlie  Civil  Sabbath  from  a  Patriotic  and 
Humanitarian  Standpoint  by  Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 


THE  AMERICAN  NAVY,  CUBA  AND  HAWAII. 

A  portfolio,  in  ten  parts,  sixteen  views  in  each 
part,  of  the  Unest  half-tone  pictures  of  the 
American  Navy,  Cuba  and  Hawaii  has  just  been 
published,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  has  made  arrangements  for  a  special 
edition  for  the  benefit  of  its  patrons,  and  will 
furnish  the  full  set,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pictures,  for  one  dollar.  In  view  of  the  present 
excitement  regarding  Cuba,  these  pictures  are 
very  timely.  Send  amount  with  full  address  to 
Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General  Passenger  Agent 
C.  M.  A  St.  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

OVER  400,000  COPIES  OF 

Sacred  Songs  No.  1 

ALREADY  SOLD. 

•28  per  lOO,  by  Expreis!  30c.  each,  postpaid. 

THE  BieiOW  a  MAIN  CO. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

TO  AID  THE  OLEROTMAN,  STUDENT,  SCHOLAR,  LAW 
YER,  PHYSICIAN,  EDITOR,  AUTHOR,  TEACHER,  AND 
ALL  LOVERS  OF  ROOKS  IN  INDEXING  SUBJECTS. 
SmmI  for  DmerifUnt  OWeytan. 

SX7Z1.X«.  XSrDXlSC  oo. 

Drawer  82.  Sola  Manofaetarars,  Hartford,  Oonai 


SEARCH  THE  SCRIPTURES 


Aa  laatmcUva  Scrvica  aad  Soaga  far 
CHILDREN’S  DAY 
^Irpiei :  The  Holy 


f  CUIdraa.  The  Open  BIMa  Soag,  with  ton  otaers,  wUl 
laaM  you.  Postpaid,  6  ota.:  $4  par  WJ).  Oroheeti^  78 
enta.  Outfit  for  the  emblams,  77  letters,  60  cants. 
.H.  Kursenknaba  Oo.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ptnras ;  to  unuersiana  ;  The 
Iren ;  How  to  Study  the  Word^ 


RICHARP  S.  DEY,  22  Kiof  Street,  New  York. 


LITE  R  ATU  R  E 

Yen  cam  renew  ALL  your  subsorlptloiis  to  nawspapen 
and  msgaainas  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  end  cave 
money  hr  It  too.  Orders  and  ■nhaoriptlons  received  fos 
books  puDllated  anywhero. 


In  addressing  advartlaers  patronising  onr  journal 
klnkly  mention  The  Svangellst, 


MENEELT  bell  coepant 

Clinton  H.  Moni^,  Q**!!' JSS! 


. . - . . in—iy, - 

TMOr,  jr.  T.,  mmd  BMW  TOMB  OITT, 

toTum  suFim 


Monosor-. 
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THE  HENEBAL  ASSEMBLY. 

{Continued  from  page  5. ) 

DMota,  (Dr.  S.  C.  Dickey,  Chairman,)  recom¬ 
mended  that  huaineaa  h^gin  each  day  at  9  A.M. 
and  continue  until  5  P.M.,  with  the  uaual 
receaa.  An  endearor  to  do  away  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  erening  meetinge  and  uae  the  time  for  buai- 
neaa,  did  not  carry. 

The  aftamoon  aeaaion  was  prefaced,  aa  usual, 
with  the  calling  of  the  roll,  by  the  Permanent 
Clerk.  Dr.  W.  E.  Moore,  before  proceeding  to 
the  real  bnaineaa  of  the  hour — the  election  of  a 
Moderator  to  aucceed  Dr.  Jackson,  who  was 
DOW  discharging  his  closing  functions. 

The  choice  of  a  Moderator  was  hy  no  meant  so 
much  of  an  affair  as,  for  instance,  last  year, 
when  Dr.  Spining  spoke,  and  Dr.  Jackson 
triumphed. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Page  had  sent  word  that  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  his  name  was  unauthorised,  and  this 
left  hut  two  names  before  the  Assembly,  that  of 
Ors.  Wallace  Radcliffe  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Henry  C.  McCook  of  Philadelphia.  These 
haring  been  duly  nominated.  Dr.  William  S. 
P.  Bryan  of  Chicago,  took  the  platform  and 
made  a  graceful  and  strong  plea  for  Dr.  Rad¬ 
cliffe:  similarly  attractive  was  the  speech  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  McCaughey  of  Philadelphia,  in  behalf 
of  Dr.  McCook.  He  did  not  fail  to  put  *in  the 
"rousements”  touching  the  fighting  McCooks, 
and  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  the  capital- 
man,  had  not  Dr.  McCook  himself  next  come  to 
the  platform.  He  was  greeted  with  applause, 
and  when  it  had  subsided,  he  explained  that  it 
had  not  been  with  his  consent  that  his  name 
was  before  the  Assembly.  He  was  here  on  a 
furlough  of  a  week,  and  must  then  return  to  his 
regiment,  of  which  he  was  chaplain.  He  was 
very  much  worn  with  fatigue,  and  hoped  to  have 
only  light  duties  while  he  could  remain  as  a 
Commissioner.  Ihe  way  being  thus  cleared. 
Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe  was  chosen,  and  his  elec¬ 
tion  declared  ananimous.  It  should  perhaps  be 
noted,  that  in  seconding  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  Dr.  Davies  of  New  York  said  that 
Washington  had  not  had  a  Moderator  since  the 
days  of  Dr.  Qurley,  the  pastor  of  Lincoln.  It 
is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  Dr.  Radcliffe 
occupies  the  same  pulpit  that  was  once  filled  hy 
Dr.  Gurley. 

This  happy  and  speedy  decision  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  direction,  imparted  a  pleasant  feeling 
throughout  the  great  body.  Dr.  Radcliffe  was 
escorted  to  the  platform  by  Messrs.  Bryan  and 
McCaughey,  and  duly  welcomed  by  the  Retiring 
Moderator,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  being  warmly  re¬ 
ceived  on  all  hands,  he  made  a  handsome  re¬ 
sponse,  before  taking  the  chair. 

The  organisation  of  the  Assembly  having  been 
completed.  Governor  James  A.  Mount,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  body,  and  was  subeequently  made 
its  Vice- Moderator,  gave  the  brethren  a  hearty 
greeting,  reminding  them,  in  the  course  of 
remark,  that  the  first  ecclesiastical  body  in  all 
the  country  to  declare  for  freedom  was  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
touching  upon  other  glories  of  Presbyterian  his¬ 
tory.  There  was  much  applause  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  all  along.  In  responding,  the  Modera¬ 
tor  was  both  witty  and  wise,  saying:  “Governor 
Mount,  we  believe  everything  you  have  said  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  may  question, 
somewhat,  the  fact  that  Indiana  is  the  hub  of 
the  universe,  but  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
while  the  General  Aaeembly  ia  in  aeaaion,  In¬ 
diana  is  the  centre  of  everything  that  is  good 
and  perfect  “ 

THK  llOTH  OAVCI,. 

J uat  before  the  Assembly  adjourned  for  the 
day,  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Lee  of  Cincinnati  presented 
the  Moderator  with  an  historic  gavel,  which  he 
described  m  rich  and  typical,  in  the  variety  of 
its  woods  and  history.  It  was  mainly  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  eak,  but  also  included  the 
rose  of  England,  the  thistle  of  Scotland  and  the 


shamrock  of  Ireland,  in  which  onion  we  find 
the  motto  of  progress.  The  Moderator  received 
the  instrument  of  order  with  thanks,  promising 
to  regard  it  as  an  epitome  of  history  which  be 
might  well  study  in  bis  spare  moments. 

STANDING  COHlfllTEES. 

The  first  business  of  importance  on  Friday 
morning  was  the  announcement  of  the  Standing 
Committees.  They  are  for  the  most  part  com¬ 
posed  of  ministers  and  elders  in  equal  number. 
Their  chairmen  are  aa  follows:  Billa  and  Over¬ 
tures,  Rer.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.  ;  Judicial 
Committee,  Rev.  J.  F.  Patterson  of  New  Jersey ; 
Polity,  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Philadelphia; 
Home  Miasiona,  Rev.  John  Dixon,  D.D.,  New 
Jersey;  Ekiucation,  Rev.  L.  D.  Wallace,  Chicago; 
Publication  and  Sabbath- school  Work,  Rev.  John 
R.  Davies,  D.D.,  New  York;  Church  Erection, 
Rev.  B.  W.  Perry,  California;  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries,  Rev.  W.  C.  Roberts,  D.D.,  New  York; 
Ministerial  Relief,  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook, 
D.D.,  Philadelphia;  Freedmen,  Rev.  W.  K. 
Spencer,  D.  D. ,  Michigan ;  Correspondence,  Rev. 
John  F.  Hendy,  D.D.,  .Missouri;  Narrative, 
i  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  Indiana ;  Temperance,  Rev. 

I  David  Wills,  Jr.,  Oswego,*New  York;  Leave  of 
Absence,  Rev.  William  A.  Major,  Puget  Sound ; 
Benevolence,  Rev.  Solon  Cobb,  D.  D. ,  Pittsburg ; 
Aid  for  Colleges,  Rev.  George  D.  Burroughs, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Indiana;  Mileage,  Nathaniel 
Tooker,  New  Jersey ;  Finance,  George  E.  Sterry, 
New  York. 

Dr.  J.  S.  McIntosh,  Chairman,  reed  the  report 
on  “The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad;”  and 
Dr.  R.  8.  Holmes  of  Pittsburgh  that  from  the 
Committee  on  Authorised  Missionary  Publica¬ 
tions.  The  most  important  recommendation  of 
tbe  latter  was  that  in  place  of  The  Church  and 
the  Assembly  Herald,  a  cheap  monthly  be  sub¬ 
stituted,  taking  the  name  of  tbe  Assembly 
Herald,  and  that  for  the  first  year  the  editor 
and  manager  shall  be  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard, 
the  general  supervision  to  be  intrusted  to  a 
Committee,  chosen  for  a  year,  the  first  year  the 
following:  George  W.  Knox,  Maitland  Alex¬ 
ander,  Henry  W.  Jessup,  James  Yeareance  and 
Scott  Foster. 

HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Plans 
of  Synodical  Home  Mission  Administration  re¬ 
ported  through  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Withrow,  D.D. 
Resolutions  were  preeented  providing  that  the 
Synods  non-self-supporting,  or  which  may  here¬ 
after  become  self-supporting,  be  encouraged  to 
continue  their  work  according  to  tbe  method 
found  most  efficient  by  them,  and  that  tbe 
stronger  Synods  be  stimulated  to  make  increas¬ 
ingly  large  contributions  through  the  Board  for 
the  general  work  beyond  their  bounds;  that 
each  Synod  having  Synodical  plans  of  work  shall 
be  requested,  on  or  before  tbe  first  day  of  April 
of  each  year  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  tbe  amount  of  money  it  proposes  to 
expend  upon  its  field  tbe  ensuing  year,  and  all 
other  Synoda  a  like  report  of  the  sums  which 
they  desire  to  have  appropriated  for  their  fields ; 
that  with  regard  to  Synods  which  have  not 
adopted  a  plan  of  Synodical  control,  the  Home 
Board  shall  have  the  right  to  modify  and  equal 
ise  the  amounts  asked  for,  if  necessary,  so  that 
there  shall  be  an  equitable  distribution  among 
those  Synoda  according  to  their  necessities  and 
importance.  Dr.  Withrow  aaid  the  Assembly 
knew  the  general  effort  which  had  been  made 
to  harmonixe  tbe  general  work  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  question'was  whether  the  Board  had 
its  fair  share  of  representation  and  prominence. 
The  report  provides  that  tbe  Synoda  shall  work 
with  the  Board;  there  is  provision  for  liberty 
and  a  basis  for  harmony.  After  some  discussion 
the  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Committee  on 
Plan  of  Synodical  Mission  Administration  was 
discharged  with  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Aesem- 
^!y.  A  great  relief  was  felt  in  view  of  this  con¬ 
summation. 


SABBATH  OB8BBTANOB. 

Sabbath  Observance  was  here  reported  upon  by 
Dr.  I.  W.  Hathaway.  It  concluded  with  resolu¬ 
tions  re  affirming  previous  reports,  and  setting 
forth  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  of  perpetual 
binding  obligation  upon  all  men ;  that  the 
Aesembly  calls  upon  all  members  of  the  church, 
members  of  Young  People’s  Societies,  and  Sab¬ 
bath-schools,  together  with  all  friends  of  God’s 
law,  to  use  their  personal  infiuence  for  tbe  Bib¬ 
lical  observance  of  tbe  day  by  abstaining  from 
the  purchase  and  reading  of  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  from  all  riding  of  the  bicycle,  driving 
for  pleaaure  or  recreation  on  the  Lord’s  Day; 
from  all  forms  of  amusement,  from  Sunday  ex¬ 
cursions,  from  unnecessary  work  and  visiting 
and  from  all  things  that  are  prejudicial  to  holi¬ 
ness  in  men,  and  to  be  faithful  to  religious  duty 
and  life  on  this  holy  day;  that  the  Assembly 
most  earnestly  recommends  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Trans  Mississippi  Exposition,  to  be  opened 
at  Omaha  on  June  let.  to  decide  that  its  doors 
shall  not  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Sunday, 
and  to  announce  that  decision. 

Discussion  followed.  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Heckman  of 
Reading  said  be  wished  there  was  something  in 
the  resolution  about  Sabbath  breaking  by  min¬ 
isters.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  miniate 
to  preach  in  his  pulpit  on  Sunday  morning  and 
then  take  a  train  to  preach  at  another  place  in 
the  evening.  A  commissioner  from  California 
wished  to  know  which  was  the  worst,  traveling 
on  a  railroad  car  or  riding  a  horse  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles.  The  main  thing  is  that  our 
consciences  should  be  clear.  Dr.  Heckman  evi¬ 
dently  struck  a  vulnerable  point. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Sauerber  of  Emporia, 
Kansas,  offered  a  resolution  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  army,  be  requested  to  use  bis  infiuence 
that  no  useless  work  be  done  by  the  army  and 
navy  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  battles  be  not 
inaugurated  on  that  day. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Hudnut  of  Brooklyn, 
opposed  the  resolution,  and  said  that,  if  Dewey 
bad  not  fought  on  Sunday,  we  would  not  have 
won  tbe  battle  of  Manila.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  be  thought  it  a  highly  proper  proceeding. 
The  report  was  recommitted,  after  some  further 
discussion. 

Ihe  evening  was  devoted  to  a  grand  meeting 
in  the  Sunday  school  interest.  Dr.  J.  A.  Worden 
making  the  principal  speech,  followed  by  Dr. 

E.  R.  Craven.  Interesting  addresses  were  also 
made  by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  T.  Dillard  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  of  Wisconsin,  and  R. 

F.  Sulxer  of  Minnesota. 

A  COMMITTBIi:  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  last  General 
Assembly,  consisting  of  Dr.  W.  L.  McEwan  of 
Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  the  Moderator,  and 
John  Wanamaker,  to  memorialise  the  Congress 
of  ths  United  States,  through  the  President, 
to  appoint  a  committee  for  tbe  thorough  and 
impartial  investigation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  facta  which  will 
indicate  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  tbe 
great  evils  connected  therewith,  made  its  report. 
It  bad  presented  a  memorial  to  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  and  added  that  no  information  bad  been 
received  as  to  any  action  having  been  taken  by 
Congress  as  yet. 

The  McGiffert  case  came  before  the  house  at 
the  morning  session  on  Saturday,  when  the 
Pittsburg  memorial,  in  which  the  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburg  condemned  as  erroneous  tbe  opinions 
of  Dr.  McGiffert  in  bis  book,  “A  History  of 
Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,”  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 

MINI8TBBIAI.  BEI.IEF. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  presented  the  report  of  the  standing  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Ministerial  Relief.  Reference  was 
mads  to  the  tranafer  of  the  Board  to  the  new 
quarters  in  the  Witherspoon  Building  of  Phils* 
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delphia.  The  Aeeemblj  heard  with  great  eatis- 
faction  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  con¬ 
tributing  churchee  during  the  year,  there  having 
been  594  more  than  in  any  previoue  year.  The 
increase  in  contributions  hae  closed  the  fiscal 
year  without  debt  The  offerings  from  churchee 
and  Sabbath -schools  were  910,893  greater  than 
last  year.  There  also  have  been  unrestricted 
legacies,  amounting  to  927,893.  The  permanent 
fund  of  91,500,000  furnishes  less  than  one  half 
he  required  income  for  the  aid  of  annuitants, 
969,123,  leaving  9109,847  to  be  raised  by  the 
churches.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of 
annuitants  has  increased  from  564  to  835,  while 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  churchee  de¬ 
creased  from  998,922  to  974,091.  Pastors,  ses¬ 
sions,  Presbyteries  and  Synods  were  urged  to 
increase  the  offerings  for.this  Board.  Tender 
references  were  made  to  the  faithful  Secretary, 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell.  Dr.  Agnew, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  spoke  eloquently  in 
behalf  of  the  aged  ministers. 

BATr&DAT  AFTKBNOON. 

A  patriotic  meeting  was  held  in  the  Audito¬ 
rium  Saturday  afternoon,  with  Dr.  C.  L.  Work 
of  Cincinnati,  in  the  chair.  Speeches  were 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  R.  Foote,  Dr.  D.  B. 
Brown,  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Burnham  of  California, 
O.  J.  Merritt,  the  Rev.  George  F.  Bailey  of 
Michigan,  General  Blakeham  of  New  York, 
Chaplain  Henry  C.  McCook  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Rev.  George  L.  Pentecost  of  Yonkers. 
Judge  G.  W.  Hulic  offered  resolutions  indorsing 
the  wine  and  patriotic  course  of  the  President, 
and  pledging  sympathy  and  prayers  and  support 
to  army  and  navy.  And  Dr.  Pentecost  offered  a 
resolution  of  recognition  of  British  sympathy 
and  thanks  therefor. 

On  Monday,  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed 
men  reported.  Dr.  W.  K.  Spencer  of  Adrian, 
Michigan,  presenting  the  report. 

Dr.  Hathaway  made  an  amended  report  on 
Sabbath  Observance,  and  it  was  adopted. 

The  Board  of  Education  was  then  heard.  Dr. 
T.  D.  Wallace  of  Chicago  presenting  the  report. 
Two  years  ago  the  Board  enrolled  1,037  men, 
last  year  911,  and  this  year  only  814,  of  whom 
661  were  renewals  and  153  new  men.  The  income 
from  all  sources  during  the  year  was  966,361.21, 
being  9876.52  more  tnan  during  the  previous 
year. 

The  remainder  of  Monday  was  occupied  with 
further  consideration  of  the  report  of  Dr.  R.  S. 
Holmes  on  Missionary  Periodicals. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Weaver  of  Baltimore  spoke  in  the 
evening  in  behalf  of  the  Freedmen. 


TEXr  BOOKS  BNDOBSKD. 

Last  March  the  committees  appointed  to  in 
vestigate  and  report  on  the  accuracy  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  teachings  of  the  text  books  used  in  our 
public  schools,  without  a  single  exception  gave 
them  their  highest  commendation.  Dr.  George 
F.  Shrady,  editor  of  the  Medical  Record  of  New 
York  City,  and  one  of  the  foremost  physicians 
in  the  United  States,  in  commenting  in  the 
Forum  upon  this  work,  said : 

"The  universal  scientific  temperance  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country,  as  now  required  by  law,  is  one  of  the 
great  events  in  the  progress  of  true  physiological 
science  in  the  nineteenth  century." 

Dr.  Baer  of  Berlin,  the  foremost  specialist  in 
Europe  on  the  alcohol  question,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  all  these  books,  says  that  "not 
one  volume  among  the  twenty  three"  now  on 
our  indorsed  list  "contains  or  disseminates 
teachings  not  in  harmony  with  the  attitude  of 
strict  science,"  and  that  "the  statements  in 
regard  to  alcohol  presented  in  these  books  are 
correctly  made  and  are  well  adapted  to  tbe 
youthful  understanding." 

Other  testimony  of  equal  high  rank  could  be 
given.  It  is  a  matter  of  earnest  thankfulness 
that  so  much  is  being  done  to  embue  the  youth 
of  our  land  with  correct  ideas  regarding  the 
widely  abused  drink  habit  May  tbe  women  of 
our  country  win  the  victory  in  their  battle  with 
the  bottle  which  conceals  a  foe  infinitely  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  all  Spanish  navies  or  Spanish 
hate  and  trickery. 


THE  SABBATH. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sabbath  Observ¬ 
ance  to  tbe  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby 
terian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Fathkrs  and  Bbethrbn  :  Your  Committee  on 
Sabbath  Observance  would  respectfully  report 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  Sabbath  quee 
tion  in  tbe  United  States  of  America  is  one  of 
very  serious  import. 

Tbe  current  of  Sabbath  desecration  hae  been 
swollen  by  many  rivulets  into  a  mighty  fiood 
that  appears  to  be  augmented  year  by  year, 
especially  during  this  last  decade  of  the  nine 
teenth  century,  and  threatens  to  sweep  away 
our  distinctively  American  Sabbath. 

The  Fourth  Commandment  rests  lightly  upon 
tbe  masses  of  the  people. 

The  standard  of  Sabbath  Observance  hae  been 
constantly  lowered,  year  by  year,  until  the 
American  Sabbath  of  the  early  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  has  given  place  to  the  Continental  Sab¬ 
bath  in  many  parte  of  our  land. 

That  which  fifty  years  ago  would  have  shocked 
and  ecandaliied  tbe  community  now  receives  the 
approbation  and  endorsement  of,  not  only  the 
nun -Christian,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
fessed  Christian  population. 

Many  of  tbe  younger  generation  have  no 
knowledge  or  conception  of  the  sacred  character 
of  tbe  Sabbath  as  it  was  understood  and  observed 
during  the  last,  and  tbe  first  half  of  the  present 
century. 

By  many  of  our  people  at  the  present  time  the 
standard  of  Sabbath  observance,  instead  of  being 
found  in  the  Decalogue,  is  found  in  personal 
convenience,  the  interests  of  worldly  gain  and 
sensuous  pleasure,  and  is  one  of  expediency 
rather  than  of  principle. 

In  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  business  world 
the  Sabbath  is  observed  not  because  it  is  the 
law  of  God,  but  only  because  of  the  necessities 
of  labor.  Not  because  "Thus  eaith  the  Lord," 
but  because  thus  saith  the  tired  tissues  of  brawn 
and  brain. 

We  believe  that  the  real  cause  of  this  growing 
disregard  for  the  Lord's  Day  is  found  in  a  latent 
infidelity,  that  is  careless  of  obedience  to  any 
and  all  Divine  Law,  in  a  conscious  and  some¬ 
times  an  unconscious  unbelief  that  deadens  the 
conscience,  destroys  faith  in  God,  and  saps  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people. 

Tbe  manifestations  of  these  conditions  of  faith 
are  found  not  at  first  in  the  more  heinous  vices 
and  abhorrent  crimes,  but  in  Sabbath  desecra¬ 
tion  which  is  the  initial  sin  of  a  ruined  life. 

The  first  break  in  tbe  dyke  of  the  Divine  Law 
which  holds  back  tbe  fioods  of  immorality  and 
vice  is  usually  a  secularised  Sabbath. 

Sabbath  desecration  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  It  is  first  a  carelets  regard  for  the  Sab 
bath,  and  then  follow  church  desertion,  a  closed 
Bible,  and  a  forgotten  God. 

Sabbath  observance  holds  the  central  line  of 
the  forces  arrayed  against  all  evil. 

Here  is  where  Satan  often  makes  his  first  at 
tack  and  where  he  gains  bis  first  victory. 

Carefully  compiled  statistics  gathered  by  the 
chaplain  of  a  Maryland  penitentiary,  show  that 
ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  convicts  testified 
that  tbe  beginning  of  their  downward  course 
was  in  Sabbath  (’eeecration. 

What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  the 
community  and  of  the  nation. 

Sabbath  observance  in  obedience  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  standard— the  day  kept  sacred  for  rest  and 
Divine  worship — is  the  key  of  tbe  citadel  of  our 
home,  church  and  national  life. 

We  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  thin 
General  Assembly  give  to  this  vital  question 
the  attention  which  its  importance  demands, 
not  only  by  calling  attention  to  tbe  real  dangers 
that  threaten  this  Divinely  ordered  and  gra 
cioualy  given  day  of  rest  and  warship,  but  also  by 
urging  upon  our  people  the  necessity  of  an 


aggressivs  warfare  upon  the  allied  forces  making 
for  its  destruction. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved : 

let  The  General  Assembly  reaffirms  that  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  law  of  perpetual  binding 
oblisation  upon  all  men. 

2(11  That  we  call  upon  all  members  of  our 
churches,  members  of  Young  Peoples’  Societies 
and  Sabbath  Schools,  together  with  all  friends 
of  God’s  law,  to  use  their  personal  influence  for 
the  Biblical  observance  of  the  day  by  abstaining 
from  the  purchase  and  reading  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper,  from  all  riding  (if  the  bicycle  or 
other  driving  for  pleasure  or  recreation  on  the 
Lord’s  Day,  from  all  forms  of  amusement,  from 
Sunday  excursions,  from  unnecessary  work  and 
visiting,  and  from  all  things  that  are  prejudicial 
to  holiness  in  men,  and  to  be  faithful  to  religious 
duty  and  life  on  this  holy  day. 

3d.  That  we  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Trans  Mississippi  Exposition  to 
be  opened  at  Omaha  on  June  first,  immediately 
to  decide  that  its  doors  snail  not  be  opened  to 
the  public  on  Sunday  and  to  announce  that 
decision  so  that  the  public  conscience  shall  be 
set  at  rest  on  toe  subject,  and  that  Christians 
of  all  denominations  may  consistently  unite  in 
rendering  that  Exposition  a  great  success  by 
attending  it  with  their  families  and  praying  to 
God,  who  would  thus  be  honored  by  the  keeping 
of  His  day  holy,  to  blecs  the  Ei position  ana 
make  it  the  means  of  incuilculable  good ;  and 
that  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution,  properly 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  stated 
clerk,  shall  be  entrusted  to  toe  Sabbath  Observ¬ 
ance  Committee  for  presentation  to  said  author¬ 
ities. 

4th  That  while  the  Ministers  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
faithful  presentation  of  the  truth  concerning 
toe  claims  and  obligations  of  the  Sabbath,  they 
are  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  renewed  dili¬ 
gence  in  its  defence  and  proper  observance.  We 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  each  Pastor 
in  this  communion,  on  some  Sabbath  in  the 
month  of  October  next,  shall  preach  a  sermon 
on  some  phase  of  this  vital  question  of  Sabbath 
Observance,  and  shall,  either  at  that  time  or 
at  toe  succeeding  mid-week  meeting,  secure 
an  offering  from  toe  pMple  for  the  work  of  The 
American  Sabbath  Union,  the  proceeds  of  which 
be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Col.  A.  S.  Bacon, 
No  34  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

5to.  In  connection  with  the  above  recom¬ 
mendation,  we  heartily  commend  to  our  Churches 
the  obaervancM  of  Lord’s  Day  W'eek,  which  has 
been  set  apart  by  Sabbath  Observance  Societies 
and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  several  years,  and 
which  begins  with  the  Lord’s  Day  following 
lister,  as  a  moat  appropriate  time  for  services 
in  the  interest  of  toe  Christian  Sabbath,  in 
advance  of  the  time  of  spring  and  summer  dese¬ 
crations  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 

6th.  We  most  heartily  commend  the  puimose 
and  rejoice  in  the  work  of  The  American  Sab¬ 
bath  Union,  a  National  Society  having  for  its 
sole  purpixse  the  (xinservation  of  the  American 
Christian  Sabbath,  also  the  Woman’s  National 
Sabbath  Alliance,  organised  as  an  auxiliary  to 
The  American  Sabbath  Union,  and  now  also 
incorporated,  with  its  fifteen  auxiliaries  through¬ 
out  toe  country,  and  all  other  S<x;ietiea  seeking 
the  proper  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 

7tb.  That  the  Sunday  School  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Publication  be  requested  to  prepare 
a  lesson  specifically  on  Sabbath  ObiMrvaDiM,  and 
that  our  Sabbath  School  Superintendents  be 
requssted  to  use  tbe  same  on  Review  Sunday, 
September  25to  next,  or,  if  more  convenient, 
upon  one  Sabbath  m  the  month  of  October. 

8to.  That  tbe  Assembly’s  Special  Committee 
on  Sabbath  Observance  be  continued,  and  that 
the  foregoing  Resolutions  be  read  by  Pastors 
from  their  pulpits  at  an  earlv  date. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the 
Committee: 

Jamxs  Ybbkanob,  Chairman. 


James  A.  Beaver,  S.  J.  MoPbenon,  D.D.,  Chas.  B.  Ram^ 
delL  D  D..  John  Gordon,  D.D..  J.  W.  Dlnsmors,  D.D., 
WlUls  G.  Craig,  D.D..  Frank  C.  Monfort,  D.D;.  I.  W. 
Hathaway.  D.D.,  H.  8<M>tt  Howell,  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
D,D.,  A.  W.  Rlngland,  D.D^  James  Gardiner,  D.D., 
M.  D.  Kneeland,  D.D. 

MayiaBA 
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THE  BED  CK088  PBEPABIMG  1H>  TAEE 
THE  FIELD. 

War  has  its  dark  and  tsrribls  aids,  but  it 
brings  out  soms  of  the  noblest  traits  of  human 
character,  not  only  in  the  sacrifioe  of  life  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  in  the  efforts  to  mitigate  the 
snffwings  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  It  is 
one  thing  fw  those  who  fall  in  the  midst  of  eon* 
fiict,  to  be  left  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  suffer 
agonies  while  they  breathe  out  their  heroic 
q>irita,  and  another  to  be  snatched  up  where 
they  Ml,  and  laid  on  stretchers,  and  carried  off 
to  a  field-hospital,  where  their  wounds  can  be 
bound  up,  and  their  precious  lives  be  saved. 
Anticipating  what  may  come  to  pass,  the  “Red 
Cross  Auxiliaries”  of  this  city  are  already  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  worst  possibilities.  “The  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution”  are,  of  course, 
active  in  the  work,  and  there  are  half  a  doxen 
other  kindred  organisations  which  are  eager  to 
take  part  in  it  All  are  under  the  oversight  of 
a  General  Committee.  One  of  the  projects  is  to 
equip  an  “ambulance  ship”  which  can  go  up 
and  down  our  coast  and  in  all  waters,  minister 
ing  to  those  who  may  be  wounded  in  battles  on 
the  sea.  Dr.  Lesser  is  the  medical  advsier,  and 
at  a  recent  meeting,  says  The  Tribune,  “ex¬ 
plained  the  way  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  on  their  work  in  the  present  war.  He  said 
the  ambulance  ship  would  be  not  only  fitted  up 
for  coast  service,  but  moving  from  place  to  place, 
when  possible  would  take  the  wounded  away  from 
yellow  fever  infected  points.  But  he  said  he 
was  less  uneasy  about  yellow  fever  among  the 
soldiers  than  about  malarial  fever.  He  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  island  at  the 
North,  to  which  a  shipload  of  wounded  or  in¬ 
valid  men  could  be  taken,  and  where  hospital 
care  would  be  given  them. 

“Even  when  our  Army  has  gained  possession 
of  Cuba,”  he  said,  “the  fighting  will  be  done 
principally  at  the  coast,  and  when  possible  to 
roach  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  island  it  will 
be  well  to  remove  the  sick  to  elevated  points  of 
land,  out  of  reach  of  the  fever. 

“One  of  the  auxiliaries  has  in  a  few  days 
secured  the  means  for  fitting  out  fifteen  ambu 
lance  wagona  Dr.  Lesser  explained  that  there 
could  not  be  too  many  of  these,  and  that  the 
equipment  means  tents,  appliances  of  all  sorts, 
water-tanks,  beds  and  whatever  luxuries  it  is 
possible  to  get  The  cost  of  one  of  these  is 
something  like  62,000.  He  suggested  that  one 
auxiliary  should  undertake  an  ice  supply.  He 
also  advised  the  committee  not  to  limit  the  kind 
of  help  they  will  accept  but  to  let  it  be  known 
that  articles  of  any  kind  will  be  received.  Any 
money  sent  in  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  sender,  and  expenses  connected  with 
the  commitee  work,  postage,  etc.,  will  be  borne 
by  the  committee  itself.” 


'THE  STUFF  IN  JANKEE  CAPTAINS. 

Captain  Clark  of  the  Oregon  in  his  recent 
homeward  voyage  sent  the  following  message  to 
the  Government  in  reply  to  a  communication 
to  be  careful :  “Don’t  tangle  me  up  with  instruc- 
tiona  I’m  not  afraid  of  the  whole  Spanish 
navy.” 

The  grit  of  this  message  reminds  us  that  the 
spirit  of  the  past  still  lives  in  our  navy.  It  is 
that  spirit  illustrated  by  the  following  incident 
which  occurred  in  the  Pacific : 

It  is  the  story  of  the  raising  of  the  British 
fiag  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  Lord  Geo^e 
Paulet  in  1843.  The  American  influence  which 
has  dominated  the  politics  of  the  islands  for 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  an  oflScer  says, 
was  distasteful  to  Paulet,  and  furnished  the 
motive  raring  of  his  action  ;  this,  by  the  way, 
combats  ^ward  Everett’s  opinion,  expressed  in 
his  correspondence  with  Daniel  Webster,  that 
Paulet  was  simply  fearful  of  Ffench  aggression. 
The  Hawaiians.  according  to  the'iater  narrative, 
had  adopted  a  flag  of  their  own,  which  bore  so 
offensive  a  resemblance  to  the  American  flag  that 
Paulet  warned  them  not  to  raise  it,  or  he  would 
strike  it  down  and  open  fire  upon  Honolulu. 

Lying  in  the  harbor  was  a  little  Yankee  sloop 
commanded  by  Captain  Lawrence  Kearney.  The 
King  sent  word  to  Kearney  of  the  trouble  he 
was  in.  The  doughty  Captain  returned  a 
message:  “Raise  your  flag,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me.”  He  then  buttoned  himself  into  his 
shabby  uniform,  entered  his  gig,  and  was  rowed 
to  the  British  flag  ship,  where  ne  made  bis  way 
without  ceremony  to  Faulet’s  cabin.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  officer  was  a  large,  qilendid  looking  man, 
clad  in  gorgeous  colors  and  gold  lace,  and  the 
contrast  between  host  and  visitor  is  said  to  have 
been  very  striking.  With  little  time  wasted  in 
preliminaries,  Kearney  began : 

“My  lord,  I  am  informed  by  the  authorities 
ashore  that  you  have  warned  them  not  to  hoist 
their  flag  under  penalty  of  your  knocking  it 
down  and  firing  on  the  town.  ’’ 

“Quite  true,  sir,  I  have,”  Paulet  answered. 
“Well,  my  lord,  I  have  come  to  warn  you  that 
if  you  fire  on  that  flag,  or  on  the  town.  I’ll  Are 
on you.” 

Paulet  grew  very  angry.  “Do  vou  know  whom 
you  are  addressing  ?”  be  demanded  flercely.  “I 
am  Lord  George  Paulet  of  her  Majesty’s  navy.” 

“Very  good.”  retorted  the  bumptious  Yankev, 
“And  I’d  have  you  know  that  I  am  Lord 
Lawrence  Kearney  of  the  United  States  navy — 
every  whit  your  equal,  sir.  And  1  mean  what 
I  say,  sir,  when  1  tell  you  that  I  open  Are  on 
you  the  minute  you  open  Are  on  the  Hawaiian 
flag.  Good  day,  sir.” 

And  the  speaker  stalked  out  of  the  cabin  and 
back  to  his  gig.  His  lordship  did  not  Are  on 
the  Hawaiian  flag,  and  soon  a^rward  Admiral 
Thomas  arrived.  Lord  George  Paulet’s  superior 
officer,  and  undid  Paulet’s  work,  disavowing 
any  purpose  to  seize  the  islands  for  Great  Britain. 
The  diplomatic  correspondence  which  followed 
the  incident  led  up  to  the  international  guaran¬ 
tee  of  independence  under  which  Hawaii  has 
carried  on  her  public  business  ever  since. 

SPANISH  IMAGINATION  AND  SPANISH 
IGNORANCE,  TERRIFYING  NEWS. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  people,  the 


too  Government  been  able  to  preserve  the 
semblance  of  peace.  Even  now  the_  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  Confederacy  is  but  waiting  for  the 
word  to  revolt.  When  war  is  declared  General 
Lee,  who  has  been  Consul-General  at  Havana, 
and  who  was  kicked  out  of  Cuba  by  Governor- 
General  Blanco,  will  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
and  the  old  Southern  Confederacy. 

This  Lee  is  the  same  Lee  who  was  general-in¬ 
chief  of  the  Civil  War  in  1850  to  1855,  and 
whose  surrender  to  General  Lincoln  in  the  last- 
named  year  broke  the  revolution.  His^  acts  at 
I  Havana  were  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  the 
Government  into  war  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain,  at  which  time  he  and  his  followers  would 
rise  against  ^nor  Mackindley. 

But  what  shall  we  think  of  this  f  Why  have 
wo  not  known  it  befwre  T  Why  did  wo  have  to 
wait  for  a  war  with^Spain  to  learn  it  ? 

Word  has  just  been  received  here  that  the 
Indians  are  rising  against  the  Yankees  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Ohio  and  other  places.  The  farmers  are 
petitioning  the  iGovernment  to  protect  them 
from  the  blood-thirsty  savages,  who  are  burning 
bouses  and  killing  on  every  aide.  Troops  are 
asked  for  at  Colorado,  in  the  State  of  Denver, 
and  at  St.  Louis  <San  Luis),  in  Miasipa. 

News  is  brought  to  us  that  Buffalo  Bill,  a 
notorious  outlaw  and  leader  of  a  band  of  half- 
breeds,  has  risen  against  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  is  burning  towns  near  his  birthplace 
in  New  York. 

But  look  at  this  from  El  Pais,  also  a  light  of 
Madrid : 

The  country  is  not  fit  to  live  in.  The  climate 
is  execrable.  When  it  is  not  sleeting  or  snow¬ 
ing  the  beat  is  almost  unbearable.  Avalanches 
are  frequent  at  all  times,  and  these  threaten 
the  prim  ipal  cities.  As  for  the  people,  besides 
the  few  whites  engaged  in  business  along  the 
Elastern  shore,  the  remainder  of  the  country*  is 
one  vast  plain,  covered  with  Indiana  called  cow- 
bo>s,  and  great  herds  of  roaming  cattle. 


A  HOPEFUL  PROPHECY. 

This  is  a  great  time  for  prophets,  as  it  is  easy 
to  express  an  opinion,  that  is,  to  guess  upon 
the  unknown.  The  last  forecast  that  we  hear 
of  is  certainly  from  a  good  authority,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  and  predicts  as 
follows : 

“Peace  will  be  in  sight  in  ten  days,  I  believe. 

“I  think  the  President  will  pursue  the  right 
course  in  sending  to  the  Philippines  a  sufficient 
force  to  clear  the  Spaniards  out. 

“But  I  hope  the  day  is  distant  when  the 
United  States  will  put  their  hands  in  the  hor¬ 
net’s  nest  of  the  Far  East  which  the  European 
nations  are  sitting  on.  There  will  be  great  warn 
in  that  region,  and  the  best  thing  America  can 
do  is  to  keep  out  and  stay  out 

“The  Philippines  are  good  collateral  security, 
but  the  Philippines  cannot  be  a  colony  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  we  cannot  grow  Americana 
there. 

“An  Anglo-American  alliance  is  a  long  look 
ahead.  But  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  that  I  am 
living  that  Great  Britain,  with  only  forty 
millions  among  the  three  hundred  millions  of 
Europe,  will  have  to  look  to  America  in  the 
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bombast  of  the  Madrid  press  are  shown  by  the 
news,  child-like  and  bland,  it  gives  its  readers. 

The  leading  Spanish  newspaper,  El  Heraldo, 
gives  out  the  following  concerning  our  feeble 
military  resources : 

All  the  troops  of  the  Yankees  are  in  the  far 
western  part  of  the  country,  many  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  are  only 
a  few  thousand  men  all  told,  and  they  are  ill 
paid  and  ill  fed,  and  not  willing  to  fight.  To 
utilise  this  force  it  will  be  necessarv  to  bring  it 
to  the  Eastern  seaboard.  There  is  but  one  rail¬ 
way  by  which  it  can  be  transported,  and  that  is 
an  old  and  poorly  eonstraet^  affair.  At  one 
place  this  rallroao  pasM  over  Niagara  Falls,  a 
cataract  1,000  feet  high,  near  Labrador.  At 
last  accounts  the  bridge  at  this  place  was  in  a 
very  dangerous  condition.  It  need  surprise  no 
one  to  hear  that  some  agency  had  made  it  still 
more  so. 

Why  have  the  American  people  not  known 
this.  How  cruel  the  Government  to  keep  them 
in  ignorance  of  it  all. 

The  Impareial,  another  profoundly  able  paper 

says: 

It  in  a  fact  well  known  to  all  European  states¬ 
men  that  only  by  means  of  armed  force  stationed 
in  the  late  OonMerate  States  has  the  Washing 


future,  and  that  her  great,  giant  son  will  take 
care  of  the  old  lady  in  her  old  age. 

“Mr.  Olney  is  right.  There  is  race  patriot¬ 
ism,  I  am  satisfied. 

“As  to  the  Martinique  incident  the  governing 
men  of  France  are  in  no  wise  culpable  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  instructions  issued  to 
all  the  French  agents  in  that  region  are  of  the 
straighteet  character. 

“But  in  this  war  we  have  to  reckon  on  the 
influence  of  race  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
drawing  together  of  the  English-speaking  races 
is  considered  ominous  upon  the  Continent.  We 
have  the  Catholic  Church  against  us  and  in 
favor  of  her  brother  Catholics  in  Spain.  We 
have  the  best  moneyed  classes  in  France  against 
ns,  because  it  is  here  that  the  Spnaish  debt  is 
held. 

“A  high  authority  told  me  thin  morning  that 
France  has  four  hundred  millions  of  Spanish 
bonds,  upon  which  she  has  lost  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  since  the  United  States  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  could  stand  the  Cuban  atroci¬ 
ties  no  longer. 

“In  addition  we  have  the  old  monarchical 
forces  of  France  against  us,  people  who  hate 
the  very  name  of  republic. 

“But  still  the  men  who  govern  France  are  re- 

Sublican  at  heart,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  both 
pain  and  Italy  republics  too.” 


May  26.  1698. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

PBasBYTSBT  OF  Nsw  ToBK. — Ao  adjovuDed 
meeting  of  the  ihreebytery  of  New  York  for  Ae 
purpoae  of  examining  candidatea  for  the  minia- 
»  waa  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Pint 
Onurch  on  Monday  morning  at  ten  o’clock. 
Four  etudente  api)eared  for  examinations,  Mr. 
B.  Xoroaaian,  Oharles  Podin,  J.  O.  Neill  and 
R.  J.  Lockhart  Mr.  Torossian  and  Mr.  Podin 
were  graduates  of  Union  Theolwical  Seminary. 
Mr.  Neill,  Mr.  Lockhart  and  Sir.  Podin  after 
examinations  were  du^  licensed  to  preach  the 
Qospel.  The  case  of  Mr.  Torossian  waa  referred 
to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Dra.  Forbes,  Van 
Dyke  and  Elder  Campbell. 

Nnw  Yobk  Citt. — 8t.  James  Church. — This 
Presbyterian  Church  of  our  Africo-American 
brethran,  213  West  Thirty-second  street,  has  had 
a  most  successful  year.  It  was  organised  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  April  %th,  1896,  in  a 
small  room  at  108  West  Thirty  second  street  It 
had  forty  one  corporate  members.  It  now  has 
116  members.  The  church  has  removed  from  108 
to  211  West  Thirty  second  street  where  it  is 
worshipping  in  the  Old  French  Catholic  Acad¬ 
emy.  It  is  well  ofScered,  and  its  spiritual  con¬ 
dition  is  good.  The  word  “Harmony”  faintly 
expresses  its  heart  Fifteen  perwns  united 
during,  the  past  year  on  confession  of  their 
fai^.  It  contributed  to  all  of  our  Missionary 
Boarda  It  ra  ioed  towards  its  own  support  $1, 500, 
which  is  an  average  of  113  per  member.  .These 
are  all  poor  people,  but  every  one  gave  out  of 
the  depth  of  their  hearts  and  pockets.  A  Build¬ 
ing  Fund  for  a  new  church  edifice  was  begun 
in  the  early  part  of  January  last.  This  Fund 
amounts  to  110,296,  cash  and  subscribed.  Per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  coirtribute  to  this  Fund  should 
send  tbeir  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Constant  A.  Andrews,  633  Madison  avenue. 
A  new  Temple  must  be  erected  for  these  people. 
“Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.” 

P.  Butleb  Thompkims,  pastor. 

Troy.— Rev.  Dr.  T.  P.  Sawin  preached  an  elo¬ 
quent  sermon  on  Gladstone  at  the  First  Presby 
terian  Church,  Troy,  on  Sunday  evening,  choos¬ 
ing  for  bis  text  the  thirty-eighth  verse  of  the 
third  chapter  of  second  Samuel:  “Know  ye  not 
that  there  is  a  jpwat  man  fallen  thin  day  in 
Israel  t”  Dr.  Mwin  said  that  the  death  of 
Gladstone  was  a  reason  for  sincere  mourning 
in  all  England,  and  among  all  English  speaking 
people,  for  the  lose  is  one  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed.  In  his  religious  and  political  life  Glad¬ 
stone  always  acted  according  to  his  conviction 
of  duty.  Dr.  I^win  next  referred  at  length  to 
Gladstone’s  characteristics  and  to  some  of  the 

Eiat  events  in  which  he  was  the  leader.  Dr. 

win  said  that  Gladstone  aimed  at  the  highest 
welfare  of  his  country  and  was  faithful  to  an 
ideal  irrespective  of  consequences.  Gladstone, 
he  said,  waa  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Liberal 
ism,  while  being  called  a  Conservative.  The 
great  Statesman^  thoroughness  and  his  consist¬ 
ent  religious  principles  were  next  dwelt  upon. 
Dr.  Sawin  said  that  all  things  American  and  all 
that  is  Anglo-Saxon  mourns  with  England. 

Pbbsbtteby  of  Gbreva.  — Suspended  From  the 
Ministry, — Charges  of  unministerial,  immoral, 
and  un-Christian  conduct  having  been  preferred 
against  Rev.  Charles  H.  Lester  and  certain  im¬ 
moralities  and  indiscretions  being  charged 
against  Rev.  S.  S^mour  Phelps,  members  of 
toe  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  they  were  duly  tried 
by  Judicial  Commissions  appointed  by  that 
Presbytery  and  found  guilty,  and  they  were  sus- 

Ended  from  the  exercise  of  any  and  all  of  toe 
notions  of  their  ofilce  as  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  until  they  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  re 
pentance.  The  Stated  Clerk  waa  directed  to 
publish  the  above  findings  of  the  Commissions 
of  the  Presbytery  in  the  New  York  Evangelist. 

Attest  J.  Wlfobd  Jaoes, 
Stated  Clerk,  Presbytery  of  Geneva. 
Pbxsbytebt  of  Utioa. — Sherman  W.  Haven, 
a  member  of  toe  class  of  1898  of  Auburn  Theo- 
logicsl  Seminary,  waa  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Utica  in  session  May  20to, 
in  Waierville,  New  York.  Mr.  Haven  waa  a 
member  of  the  church  of  this  village,  and  his 
ordination  was  part  of  the  exercises  held  in 
celebration  of  the  seventy-fiith  anniversary  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Haven  has  accepted  a  call  to 
toe  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Wellaville,  New  York. 

Daba  W.  Bigelow,  S.  C. 
Flatbcsh. — The  corner-stone  of  the  Immanuel 
Presbyterian  Chapel  will  be  laid  at  Flatbush 
this  (Ihursd^)  afternoon.  The  invocation,  toe 
Rev.  J.  W.  Gilland,  moderator  of  the  session; 
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hymn,  “Creation,”  congregation:  Boripture 
reading.  Dr.  Gilland ;  antoem,  choir;  adareaa, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jamee  Dunn  Burrell,  President  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  Extension  Society ; 
short  addresses  by  visitiiw  ministera;  hymn, 
“I  Itove  ihy  Kingdom,  Lord,”  congregation; 
descrip  ton  of  documents  deposited  in  box  by 
Benjamin  F.  Stephens,  Preaident  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  Chairman  of  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  sealing  of  box  and  laying  of  oorner- 
stone.  Rev.  George  L.  MacClelland ;  prayer. 


tion,  ”  congregation ;  benediction.  The  minis¬ 
ters  of  toe  Flatbush  churches  have  been  invited 
to  be  present,  and  the  pastors  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  in  Brooklyn.  The  Rev.  George 
L.  MacClelland,  who  will  lay  the  corner-stone, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  toe  church, 
but  he  will  not  be  installed  until  the  opening 
of  the  new  church  in  October.  He  is  at  present 
a  pastor  in  Gloversville. 

WiifDsoB.— The  Rev.  William  A.  George,  who 
occupies  the  pulpit  so  long  adorned  by  the  late 
Rev.  Julius  S.  Patter  gill,  is  able  to  make  a 
good  report  of  labors  the  past  year — from  April 
to  April,  vis:  Addresses  made,  8;  sermons 
preached,  168;  funerals,  22;  marriages,  19; 
calls,  715 ;  members  reported  in  1896,  148 ;  added 
by  letter,  2;  added  by  profession,  2;  lost  by 
death,  2;  lost  by  renooval,  1;  dropped  from  roll, 

4 ;  present  membership,  146 ;  baptisms,  6 ;  For 
eign  Missions  $96.35:  Home  Missions  $44.86; 
education,  $1.76;  Sabbath  school  work,  $26.27; 
church  erection,  $2;  ministerial  relief,  $5; 
Freedmen,  $9.69;  aid  for  Colleges,  $1.76;  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  $10 ;  congregational  expenses, 
$976.07;  miscellaneous,  $1w.:K1;  total,  $1,^.84. 
Work  of  societies:  Christian  Endeavor,  $33.02; 
Theodora,  $54.11;  Foreign  Mission  Society,  $60.- 
76;  Ladies’  Aid,  $92.71 ;  Sabbath  school,  $103.92. 
These  returns  are  not  large  as  compared  with  the 
totals  of  our  more  wealthy  churches,  especially 
in  the  great  cities,  but  they  are  well  proper 
tioned  as  related  to  their  special  objects,  and  not 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  church  is  forgotten. 
Then  if  relative  individual  wealth  be  taken  into 
toe  account  who  shall  say  that  this  is  not  the 
most  liberal  church  of  all  our,  perhaps,  7,700  or¬ 
ganized  churches?  The  Windsor  motto  is:  “For 
the  people  had  a  mind  to  work.” 

Peekskill  — The  pulpit  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  now  vacant,  toe  Rev.  J.  Ritchie 
Smith  having  resigned  in  toe  twenty-second 
year  of  bis  pastorate,  and  much  to  the  rwret  of 
both  church  and  community,  to  accept  a  Allege 
Presidency.  Mr.  Sanford  R.  Knapp,  the  church 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  prepares  a  leaflet  each 
year  giving  the  items  of  income  and  expenditure 
and  of  benevolence.  The  total  expenses  for  pas 
tor’s  salary  ($2,000),  music,  janitor  and  all 
other  items  the  past  year  is  put  down  at 
$3,503.55.  There  was  given  to  Foreign  Missions 
the  goodly  sum  of  $1,087.79;  and  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  $675.58  The  total  for  the  Benevolent 
Work  of  the  Church  was  $2,453.66;  the  total 
raised  by  toe  congregation  for  the  year  was 
$6,521.34.  The  Sabbath  schools  are  credited  with 
a  total  of  $330.  The  roll  of  church  members  is 
382,  47  of  whom  are  put  down  as  absent.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  the  church  school  is  201, 
and  at  Oscawanna  Lake  Sabbath-school  66. 
Fifteen  members  were  received  toe  past  year, 
seven  on  confession  and  eight  by  certificate. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  in  session 
in  Camden  First  Church  on  the  lOth  and  20to 
of  April,  received  Rev.  George  L.  Van  Alen 
from  toe  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North,  and 
installed  him  pa^r  of  Blackwood  Church, 
April  26to.  The  Rev.  George  B.  Van  Dyke  was 
also  rroeived  from  the  Preroytery  of  Elizabeth, 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
Hammonton— on  toe  6to  of  May.  The  pastoral 
relation  between  Rev.  J.  A.  Higgins  and  Ocean 
City  Church  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newark.  The  nar¬ 
rative  showed  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
churches,  there  having  been  ^  additions  to  the 
fifty-five  congregations  by  profession  of  faith, 
wito  revivals  in  several  of  them.  The  prosperity 
of  the  mission  work  in  toe  Presbytery  waa  spe¬ 
cially  noticed,  many  of  toe  weaker  churches 
having  made  quite  large  additions  to  their  roll. 
A  commemoration  of  the  250to  anniversary  of 
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We  have  at  our  disposal  a  few  more  copies 
of  the  celebrated  $6  Combination  Bible, 
with  toe  King  James  and  revised  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  toe  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,000  references,  4,000 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  The  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  any 
neto  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  $3.00,  and  toe  Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expreasage 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber, 
or  ouch  other  person  as  he  may  indicate 
in  his  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  $2.26 
and  the  signature  of  four  persons  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  cost,  will  receive  a  copy  of  toe  Com¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  his  or  her 
address  free  of  cost.  (But  th^  $2.25  will 
not  apply  on  toe  subscription  of  any  old 
subscriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  those 
left  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  suhscribers'who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offera. 
Address 

The  Evangelist  Pnblishlng  Co., 

ISO  Fifth  AF«iia«,  N«w  York  Olty 

toe  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Standards  waa 
held  in  the  First  Church  on  the  evening  of 
Wedneeiay.  Addressee  were  made  by  mv. 
Sylvester  W.  Beach  of  Bridgeton  and  Wallace 
Radcliffe,  D.D.  of  Washington  City,  ^v.  fiVed- 
eric  R.  Brace,  the  Moderator,  presiding.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting  May  9to  in  the  same  church. 
Rev.  William  H.  Fiahburn,  late  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  Columbus,  Ubio,  was  received 
from  toe  Presbytery  of  Columbus.  He  accepted 
toe  call  of  the  First  Church,  Camden,  and  will 
be  installed  the  last  week  in  May.  Rev.  George 
L.  Smith,  late  of  York,  Pennsydrania,  waa 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Westoinstin, 
and  arranMments  made  for  hia  installation  over 
toe  church  of  Elmer.  S.  C. 

Orabos.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church. — 
On  toe  morning  of  Sunday,  May  15th,  waa  de¬ 
livered  toe  third  anniversary  sermon  of  toe  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Cbaztes  Townsend.  It  waa  a  diaoonrae 
replete  with  interest  and  encouragement  to  toe 
members  of  toe  “Old  First.  ”  for  notwithstand¬ 
ing  “bard  times,”  toe  year  was  altown  to  have 
been  a  most  prosperous  one;  $2,716  were  given 
I  to  Home  Missions,  $2,800  to  Foreign  Missions, 
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la  Chilton  Paint 

yon  get  what  yon  pay  for. 

If  you  buy  a  gallon  of  paint  insist  on  obtain¬ 
ing  a  gallon  and  not  part  of  one.  ^  Xhe  Chil¬ 
ton  Paint  is  measured  by  the  United  States 
sundard  gallon.  It  is  the  cheapest  paint  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  best.  It  is  the  best  because  It  IS 
made  with  pure  Linseed  Oil  and  aTurpentine 
Drier,  with  the  very  best  pigments,  and  is 
mixed  and  ground  by  machineiy  from  6ve  to 
seven  times.  It  covers  niore  surface  and  lasts 
longer  than  any  other  kind  of  paint. 

Inquire  of  agents,  or  address 
THE  CHILTON  CO.,  t9  Cortlandt  Street,  N.T. 


tl,810  to  other  Boerda  and  beneyoiences,  19,532 
wore  expended  in  congregational  expenaea,  in- 
clnding  Sunday  achool,  etc.,  making  a  total  ex¬ 
penditure  for  tile  entire  year  of  $16,849,  or  an 
ayerage  expenditure  per  member  of  $24.  The 
eapMially  luge  income  of  $6,114  from  pew  rental 
during  ^  year  waa  alao  noted.  From  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  “A  few  facta  and  aummariea  from 
the  anniyeraary  aarmon,”  printed  on  the  fourth 
page  of  the  bulletin  for  the  day,  waa  indicated 
the  fact  of  850  paatoral  calla  during  the  year, 
21  funerala.  and  an  addition  to  the  membewip 
of  34.  And  from  the  aame  aonroe  we  tind  that 
during  the  three  yearn  of  hin  paatorate  in 
Orange,  Mr.  Townaend  haa  receiyed  into  the 
churw  142  new  membern,  baptised  811  peraona, 
conducted  53  funerala,  and  that  the  membfr- 
ahip  juat  report  to  General  Aaaembly  in  702. 
That  thia  old  hiatoric  church  of  Orange  belieyea 
in  keeping  up  to  date,  ia  further  ahown  by  the 
fact  tnat  in  accordance  with  itn  cuatom  of 
many  yeara  the  church  haa  juat  begun  a  new 
Hncal  year  without  debt,  and  with  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollara  in  the  treaau^.  The  fine  old  Erban 
organ  ia  nearing  completion  after  almoat  a  year 
apent  in  extenaiye  alterations,  additions  and 
enlargements. 

Euxabbth. — Dr.  William  O.  Roberta’s  address 
from  this  date  will  be  Elisabeth,  New  Jersey, 
he  haying  fulfilled  hia  preaching  engagement  at 
Baltimore.  Just  now  he  is  discharging  hia 
duties  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Qenenu  Aaeem- 
bly,  at  Winona  Park,  filagle  Lake,  Indiana. 

Spbikg  Lakb  Bxaob.— The  Key.  Dr.  Thaddeus 
Wilson,  who  for  forty  years  was  pastor  of  the 
historical  Shrewsbury  Preabyterian  Ohurcb,  cel¬ 
ebrated  May^lTth,  the  fiftietn  anniyeraary  of  his 
wedding,  llie  happy  eyent  took  place  at  his 
home,  he  and  his  wife  receiyii^  many  presents 
from  the  large  number  of  relatiyes  and  friends 
who  ware  present.  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  a  min¬ 
ister  for  half  a  century,  and  waa  married  the 
same  day  he  waa  ordained. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

liAOKAWAKifA  Pbxsbttkbt.  —  An  adjourned 
meeting  of  thia  Presbytery  was  held  in  the 
Athens  Church,  May  16th.  Bey.  John  Knox 
preaided.  In  the  aft^oon  two  imporant  items 
of  business  were  transacted.  Licentiate  William 
L.  Sawtelle  was  examined  for  ordination,  and 
Presbytery  decided  to  ordain  him  in  the  evening. 
On  the  request  of  Rev.  John  Knox  his  pastoral 
relation  with  'he  Sayre  Church  will  be  dissolved 
on  and  after  the  lOtn  day  of  July,  1898.  In  the 
evening  a  large  audience  filled  the  church.  It 
was  an  occasion  of  deep  solemnity  and  unique 
interest.  Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart’s  sermon  on  the 
text.  “Ye  are  complete  in  Him,  ’  led  all  thoughts 
to  Christ  The  pastor  of  the  Athens  Church, 
Rev.  William  H.  Sawtelle,  offered  the  prayer  of 
ordination,  setting  his  son  apart  to  the  Gospel 
ministry  with  the  laying  on  the  hands  of  Pres- 
bytsiy.  Rev.  T.  G.  Duling,  D.D.  of  Auburn 
Ineofogical  Seminary  gave  the  charge  to  the 
candidate  who  had  been  his  pupil.  Rev. 
William  L.  Sawtslie’s  name  was  enrolled.  He 
was  given  a  letter  of  dismission  to  Syracuse 
Presbytery  to  accept  the  call  from  the  church 
of  Chittenango,  New  York. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  S.  C. 

MICHIGAN. 

Troumskh. — On  Wednesday  evening,  May  11th, 
the  Presbytery  of  Monroe  met  in  this  place  to 
install  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Jones  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Hie  o^er  of  service 
was:  Scripture  reading  and  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Babbitt  of  Cleveland,  former  pastor  of 
this  church ;  installation  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W. 
F.  Irwin,  pi^or  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Unicaro ;  constitutional  questione  by 
Rev.  David  McAllister  of  Clayton;  charge  to  the 
pastor,  by  Rev.  W.  K.  Spencer  of  Adrian; 
charge  to  the  people,  by  Rev.  David  Howell  of 
Lansing;  installation  prayer,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  De 
Spelder  of  Raisin.  Rev.  David  McAllister, 
Sioderator  of  Monroe  Presbytery,  presided. 
After  the  benediction  the  new  pa^r  and  his 


wife  received  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from 
^e  members  of  the  congrention.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Babbitt  of  Cleveland  waa  called  here  to  officiate 
at  the  funeral  services  of  Mr.  Albert  Brewer. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Tax  PBBSBrEBRT  OF  TUB  Blaok  Hills  held 
an  adjourned  meeting  at  Sturgis,  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  May  16th,  1898,  and  liceneed,  ordained  and 
installed  Rev.  Ehnest  J.  Wright  pastor  of  the 
Sturgis  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Wright  ia 
tbs  seventh  missionary  jn  charge  at  Sturgis  since 
organiution  in  October,  1886,  and  is  the  first 
installed  pastor.  W.  S.  Petbrson,  S.  O. 

Hcroii. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
South  IHkota  is  called  here  June  2d,  at  8  P.M. 
to  consider  and  decide  concerning  the  removal 
of  the  College  of  Synod. 

Pbmbrook. — Rev.  W.  H.  Wood,  late  of  North 
Dakota,  has  been  secured  by  this  church  and 
Union  town  as  stated  supply.  He  benn  his 
labors  with  them  May  15th  The  churenes  are 
twenty  miles  apart  Uniontown  church  had 
been  closed  for  two  years,  and  the  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  latelv  entered  and  the  furniture  muti- 
latM  by  pistol  shots.  Both  are  rural  churches, 
Piemeer  being  the  postoffice  of  Pembrook. 
They  are  now  greatly  encouraged,  each  having  a 
Sabbath  school  and  interested  congregations. 

Lbola. — This  county  sent  is  twenty  five  miles 
from  the  railroad,  and  with  no  other  public 
worship  in  the  English  tongue  than  that  con 
ducted  by  our  church.  We  have  just  secured 
the  services  of  student  Leon  S.  Smythe  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Seminary  for  the  summer,  but  are  to 
share  him  with  Oneota  church,  twenty  miles 
distant  and  near  Frederick.  Both  congrefpitiona 
are  delighted  to  have  again  the  ministrations  of 
the  Gospel.  Mr.  Smythe  began  his  labors  on 
Sabbath,  May  2^. 

Sioux  Faus. — A  beloved  member  of  this  con- 
grention  was  translated  May  9th.  Rev.  Faber 
ByUeeby,  aged  sixty  seven  years  He  filled  «ari- 
ous  pulpits  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  South 
Dakota  and  Iowa,  for  thirty  years,  his  last 
charm  being  in  Jessup,  Iowa.  A  marked  trait 
of  character  waa  his  abiding  faith  in  Christ, 
which  nothing  could  shake.  He  poeaeeeed  a 
deeply  spiritual  nature  to  which  was  added  rare 
gifts  of  mind.  The  pastor.  Rev.  A.  T.  Wolff, 
D.D.,  was  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the  funeral 
services  by  Rev.  W.  Howell  Buchanan.  Dr. 
Wolff  preached  to  the  soldiers  the  Sabbath  even¬ 
ing  before  they  left  for  the  war.  He  is  also  to 
deliver  the  Dewration  Day  oration  for  this  city. 

THE  REhXIRMED  CHURCH. 

Brookltr. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
organisation  of  the  Kent  Street  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Francis,  D.D., 
over  it,  were  duly  celebrated  on  May  22d,  23d, 
24th,  25th.  The  years  thus  marked  are,  1848, 
1873,  1896.  On  Sabbath  morning  last.  Dr. 
Francis  initiated  these  anniversary  proce^ings 
by  preaching  an  Historical  Sermon.  At  2.30 
P.M.,  the  Sunday-school  held  its  celebra¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  evening  Dr.  A.  J.  Lyman,  of 
Brooklvn,  preached.  The  following  evening  pas¬ 
tors  of  neighboring  churches  spoke,  and  on 
Xuefday  evening  there  wan  a  fine  organ  volun¬ 
tary  by  Professor  F.  J.  Barrett,  and  addresses  by 
Dn.  R.  S.  Storrs,  T.  L.  Cuyler,  Revs.  Sylves- 
tsr  Malone,  George  D.  Hulet,  Ph.  D. ,  and  C.  L. 
Wells,  D.D.  Wednesday  evening  at  8  P.M., 
there  will  be  a  reception  in  the  church  parlor 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis,  to  close  with 
addresses  in  the  Chapel  by  the  former  pastors  of 
this  church,  and  one  or  two  laymen.  This 
church  haa  been  very  prosperous  under  Dr. 
Francis,  and  this  occasion  will  doubtless  be  a 
most  happy  one  throughout. 


WWAI.TH  AND  SOOIALISM, 

There  ia  a  wide,  wide  difference  between  the 
sailor  before  the  mast,  without  College  training 
and  the  clear  headed  teacher  of  the  “Science 
of  Political  EkKinomy,’’  in  which  roll  Mr. 
Henry  George  appears  in  his  great  work  pub¬ 
lished  only  recently.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
his  theories,  one  cannot  but  admire  his  sincerity 
and  disinterestedness.  His  ideas  of  wealth  in 
his  definition  of  the  sources  of  value  are  clear 
and  easily  grasped. 

There  are  two  sources  from  which  value  orig¬ 
inates— one,  the  toil  and  trouble  of  production, 
the  other  the  obligation  to  undergo  toil  and 
trouble  for  another.  In  individual  economy 
there  is  no  essential  difference,  between  these 
two  kinds  of  value,  but  in  political  economy, 
which  deals  with  the  community  as  a  whole, 
there  is.  Value  from  production,  involving  an 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  is 
wealth  in  the  politico  economic  sense;  while 


4  >  it  Ujuat  such  lard  AS  grmndmother  made  and,  ^ 

*  ^  like  hers,  is  rendered  from  the  pure  leaf  after  ^  ^ 
4  ^  the  old  simple  method  used  on  the  farm,  and  4  ^ 
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<  I  JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  < » 


value  from  obligation  simply  affects  a  new  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  that  already  existed,  and  fe 
not  wealth  in  an  economic  sense.  Both  consti¬ 
tute  value,  however,  “so  long  and  so  far  as  they 
will  purchase  exemption  from  toil  and  trouble 
in  the  attainment  of  desire.’’  Value  from  obli¬ 
gation  includes  all  obligations  and  securities, 
such  as  railroad  bonds,  bank  stocks,  franchisee^ 
patents,  private  ownership  of  land,  etc.,  none 
of  which  is  wealth  in  the  economic  sense ;  as, 
while  they  may  benefit  the  individual,  they  add 
nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  the  community. 
Though  all  value  is  not  wealtli  of  the  community, 
Mr.  George  thus  defines  wealth;  “Wealth  con¬ 
sists  in  natural  products  so  secured,  moved, 
combined  or  altered  by  human  labor  as  to  fit 
them  for  human  satisfaction  ’’  While  wealth 
is  a  result  of  human  exertion,  all  human  exer¬ 
tion  does  not  result  in  wealth.  Things  produced 
and  used  to  gratify  immediate  desire  are  not 
wealth ;  only  such  things  that  have  taken  tangi¬ 
ble  form  and  are  put  aside  either  for  future  use 
directly  or  as  an  intermediate  step  toward 
gratifying  desire. 

“Capitel  is  wealth  applied  to  the  production 
of  more  or  other  wealth.  ’  ’  No  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  is  capital,  but  only  such 
welath  as  is  used  to  aid  labor  in  further  pro¬ 
duction.’’  . 

In  showing  the  increase  of  productiveness 
through  co-operation,  Mr.  George  says:  “Co¬ 
operation  itself  is  of  two  essentially  different 
kinds,  one  directed  or  conscious,  the  other 
spontaneous  or  unconscious.’’  And  in  this  con¬ 
nection  here  is  a  quotation  that  will  be  aome- 
thing  of  a  revelation  to  those  who  accuse  Mr. 
George  of  being  a  socialist.  “To  attempt  to 
apply  that  kina  of  co-operation  which  requires 
direction  from  without  to  that  kind  which  re¬ 
quires  direction  from  within  is  like  asking  the 
carpenter  who  can  build  a  chicken  house  to 
build  a  chicken  also.  Thia  is  the  fatal  defect 
of  all  forms  of  socialism — the  reason  of  the  fact, 
which  all  observation  shows,  that  any  attempt 
to  carry  conscious  reeulation  and  direction  be¬ 
yond  the  narrow  sphere  of  social  life  in  which 
it  ia  necessary  inevitably  works  injury,  hinder¬ 
ing  even  what  it  ia  intended  to  help.’’ 


TEBfPBBANCE  TKAOHINO  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS- 
UPHELD  BY  SCIENCE. 

In  her  report  on  Scientific  Temperance  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Mary  H.  Hunt,  National  Superintendent 
of  the  Young  Womans’  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  says  that  the  movement  for  scientific 
temperance  education  in  our  public  schools  baa 
not  lacked  during  the  past  year  vindication 
from  those  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
Their  testimony  has  been  clear  and  emphatic 
We  make  some  selections : 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  says,  “All  physicians 
and  scientists,  physiologists  and  chemists,  who 
have  made  scientific  investigations  with  the 
modern  instruments  of  precision,  in  reference 
to  the  action  of  alcohol  on  living  growing  tissues, 
have  arrived  at  about  the  same  conclusion,’’ 
that  reached  by  Professor  C.  F.  Hodge  of  Clark 
University,  who  says  of  alcohol,  “that  it  re¬ 
tards,  prevents,  and  is  destructive,  in  either 
large  or  small  doses,  to  normal  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment. ’’  This  has  for  ten  years  been  the 
teaching  of  the  indorsed  text  books  which  some 
critics  expected  would  be  proven  false. 

In  this  country  two  papers  containing  original. 
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iDTeatigationa  upon  the  effaote  of  alcohol  have 
been  publiahed  during  the  year  by  men  bo‘h  of 
whom,  eara  a  writer  in  the  above  mentioned 
Bulletin,  imd  previoualy  "doubted  the  univereal 
poiaonoua  action  of  alcohol,  and  had  openly  ex- 

fireaeod  a  strong  belief  in  ita  food  and  stimula 
ive  value."  - 

The  firat  paper,  on  the  action  of  alcohol  upon 
digestion,  by  Dr.  Chittenden  of  Tale  University, 
shows  that  "amounts  of  alcohol  equal  to  five  per 
cent,  are  markedly  injurious,  and  retard  digM- 
tion.” 

In  the  aeoond  paper,  Professor  Hodge  of  Clark 
University,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
"alcohol  always  lowers  working  power  and  in 
some  degree  interferes  with  growth." 

Strong  as  is  this  testimony,  it  in  almost  over- 
ehadowM  by  reporta  from  Euro^an  inveetiga 
tors  in  the  great  universities.  Six  members  of 
th<i  Belgium  commission  of  inquiry  into  alco¬ 
holism  in  that  country  have  reported  a  series  of 
most  radical  statements  concerning  alcohol.  In 
brief,  they  assert  that— 

1.  All  alcohol  is  injurious.  It  is  never  a  tonic 
or  stimulant,  and  never  increases  the  vitsl  pow¬ 
ers,  but  always  lowers  them. 

2.  No  form  of  distilled  spirits  has  any  nutri¬ 
tive  value. 

3.  Ibe  injuries  of  alcohol  are  always  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  next  generation. 

Statements  based  upon  appetite  or  personal 
prejudice  go  but  little  way  wnen  compared  with 
the  work  of  suh  positive  research.  No  stronger 
utterance  on  the  alcohol  question  has  hitherto 
been  given  than  this. 


Ca.BI.TI.E  AND  VAMILT  WORSHIP. 

Mr.  A.  Carlyle  writes  to  the  London  Athenaeum 
to  give  the  true  version  of  a  certain  Thomas 
Carlyle  story : 

A  much  perverted  account  of  the  following  in¬ 
cident  has  for  years  past  appeared  at  intervals  in 
newspapers.  The  story,  when  correctly  told,  is 
not  wiuout  interest  and  even  humor,  and  is 
very  characteristic  of  Carlyle.  In  the  autumn 
of  1874,  Carlyle  and  his  niece.  Miss  M.  C. 
Aitken,  were  visitiiv  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Swan,  then  Provost  of  Kirkcaldy,  and 
at  a  date  long  anterior  a  pupil  of  Carlyle’s.  On 
the  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Swan  and  his  guests 
were  assembled  after  dinner  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  some  one  proposed  that  Carlyle  ehould 
read  aloud  for  the  enter  ainment  of  the  company, 
a  rather  lar^  one.  He  readily  consented ;  and, 
seeing  the  Bible  lying  on  the  table,  he  opened 
it  at  the  beginning  of  Job,  his  favorie  mwk 
No  sooner  had  he  seised  the  Bible,  however, 
than  in  marched  the  servants  one  after  another, 
and  Carlyle  perceived  that  he  was,  as  it  were, 
trapped  into  conducting  family  worship  I  How 
to  get  out  of  the  dilemma  f  There  seemed 
nothing  for  it  but  to  read  and  to  keep  on  read 
ing,  and  to  await  what  time  and  chance  might 
bring.  He  began  with  the  first  chapter  of  Job 
and  read  chapter  after  chapter,  makinn  remarks 
now  and  again  on  striking  passages.  After  this 
sentence  (Job  vi.  6),  "Is  there  any  taste  in  the 
white  of  an  egg?"  he  exclaimed,  "Cod  bless 
me,  I  never  knew  that  was  in  Job,"  or  "I  bad 
quite  forgotten  that  was  in  Job!"  A  little 
while  after  this  hia  niece  came  forward  to  the 
table,  and,  touching  hia  arm,  whispered, 
"Uncle,  do  you  not  think  you  have  read  enough 
for  one  night  ?"  He  gave  her  a  pleasant  smile, 
but  continued  reading  and  expounding.  After 
two  or  three  more  chapters  bad  been  overtaken, 
his  niece  again  came  forward  and  said  quietly: 
"Uncle,  you  really  ought  to  stop;  you  seethe 
servants  are  all  in  the  room,  and  they’ll  have 
work  to  do  yet"  On  this  being  said,  or  whis¬ 
pered,  to  him,  he  suddenly  rose,  shut  the  book 
with  eoHihasie,  saying,  loud  enough  for  all  to 
hear,  "Well,  if  I’m  not  to  be  allowed  to  read 
more,  1  suppose  I  must  stop,"  and  walked  out 
of  the  room  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity! 
On  going  to  hia  room  soon  afterwards  his  niece 
found  him  laughing  and  rejoicing  at  his  happy 
escape.  His  first  words  to  her  were,  ‘  I  hope, 
lass,  tbou’s  not  offended  T  I  could  not  see  how 
else  to  get  out  of  it" 


THB  NEW  WOMAN  AND  THE  DUKD. 

From  over  the  borders  of  Canada  a  challenge 
to  mortal  combat  was  sent  to  Captain  Sigsbee 
the  other  day  by  a  Spaniard— an  officer,  so  the 
reports  read.  This  modern  and  up  to  date 
Bombastes  Furioso  used  the  United  States  mail 
for  the  conveyance  of  hie  message,  instead  of 
relying  upon  some  friend,  as  is  the  general  cus¬ 
tom  orn  occasions  of  the  kind.  Then  his 
Furiosoship  waited  impatiently-;-alwaye  just 
over  the  Canadian  border — until  an  answer 
naming  time  and  place  should  be  returned. 
And  unless  the  history  of  his  challenge  has  been 


Concerning^  a  Number  of  Things 


We  have  so  many  good  tnings  to  tell  about  this  week  that  we  scarcely  know 
which  of  them  to  leave  out  and  which  to  put  in,  for  we  can't  mention  all  of  them. 

It’s  a  time  full  of  good  things; — the  season  and  the  weather  and  the  conditions 
are  exactly  right  for  bargains,  and  we  are  getting  them  right  and  left.  With  one 
reason  and  another,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  are  coming  to  us  every  day,  with 
goods  in  their  hands,  anxiety  in  their  eyes,  and  generosity  in  their  hearts.  They 
need  our  outlet,  and  they  get  it, — if  they  make  the  price  right.  Therefore  such 


offers  as  these. 

Black  Silk  Grenadines 

We  have  never  known  these  beautiful  goods  to  be 
so  high  in  favor  as  this  season.  But  here  is  a  fine 
assortment,  in  advance  of  the  wearing  time,  offered 
at  less  than  the  makers'  cost.  Paradoxical — but 
what  do  yon  care  for  wkys  when  the  fact  is  as  it  is  7 

At  $1.25,  from  $1.75 — All-silk  figured  Grenadine. 

At  $1.50,  from  $2.50 — All-silk  figured  gauze 
Grenadine. 

At  $1.50,  from  $2 — All-silk  embroidered  polka 
dot  gauze  Grenadine. 

At  $1.75,  from  $2. 50— All-silk  embroidered  spiral 
stripe  gauze  Grenadine. 

At  $2,  from  $2.50 — All-silk  figured  gauze  Grena¬ 
dine. 

At  $2,  from  $2.50 — All-silk  embroidered  figured 
spiral  stripe  Grenadine. 

At  $2.25,  from  $8 — All-silk  embroidered  polka 
dot  gauze  Grenadine. 

At  $2.50,  from  ^ — All-silk  embroidered  figured 
gauze  Grenadine. 

At  $2.75,  from  $4 — Beaded  brocade  all-silk 
Grenadine. 

Certain  Cotton  Stuffs 

We  can’t  tell  you  as  to  their  beauty,  for  there 
isn’t  room,  and  the  samples  will  talk  more  eloquently 


than  we  can.  But  we  do  want  to  tell  you  of  their 
cheapness,  thus : 

At  6)^c.,  the  9c.  quality — Good  dress  Ginghams, 
in  about  85  s^les. 

At  5c.,  the  13^.  quality — Printed  cotton  Grena¬ 
dines. 

At  7c  .,  the  12^c.  quality — Printed  ^iral  Lawns. 

At  7c.,  the  12^c.  quality — Printed  fine  Lawns. 

At  10c.,  the  16c.  quality — Printed  and  self-«olored 
figured  Swisses. 

At  10c.,  the  16c.  quality — Self-colored  striped 
Piques. 

At  10c.,  the  16c.  quality — Printed  Batiste. 

At  15c.,  the  26c.  quality — Printed  Irish  Dimities. 

At  17c.,  the  25c.  quality — Fine  printed  Organdies. 

Some  Woolen  Barg^ains 

Fancy  Mixed  Cheviots  that  were  87}^c.  are  85c. 

Figured  Vigoureux  that  were  60c.  are  now  80c. 

Two-toned  Gianite  Cheviots  that  were  $1  are  50c. 

Two-toned  Wool  Grenadines  that  were  75c.  are 
60c. 

All-wool  Etamines  that  were  75c.  are  60c. 

Two-toned  Sharkskin  Cheviots  that  were  75c.  are 
50c. 

•  Fancy  Bonrette  Cheviots  that  were  76c.  are  60c. 

Fancy  Mixed  Bourette  Cheviots  that  were  75c. 
are  50c. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 


Section  OV. 


Broadway 

New  York 

(Please  addrees  exactly  as  above) 


made  known  to  him,  he  must  be  waiting  there 
yet. 

Mrs.  Sigsbee  has  been  responsible  for  hie  dis¬ 
appointment.  After  the  habit  of  some  good 
housewives,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  she 
had  opened  the  captain’s  mail,  and  finding 
among  hia  letters  this  fierce  but  interesting  com¬ 
munication  from  a  Spaniard,  she  just  nasted  it 
in  a  scrap-book,  to  amuse  him  some  day  when 
he  came  home  again. 

It  has  taken  civilization  a  long  time  to  arrive 
at  Mrs.  Sigsbee’s  state  of  mind.  Both  the 
church  and  the  state  have  been  called  upon  to 
abolish  duelling.  Imperial  mandates  have  been 
uttered,  and  still  the  custom  holds.  It  needed 
eome  one  to  laugh,  as  this  good  woman  laup'hed 
— the  laugh  of  an  amiable  ridicule  I  There  is  no 
bubble  such  laughter  cannot  pierce,  nor  boast 
fu^ride  it  cannot  bumble. 

When  the  world  can  laugh  at  a  folly,  that 
moment  the  world  is  being  cured  of  it. — Harper’s 
Bazar. 


OBEAT  MIGRATION  OF  DUNKARD8. 

More  than  2,500  Dunkards  passed  through 
Chicago  Tuesday  night  (March  29th),  on  their 
way  to  new  settlements  in  North  Dakota.  The 
originator  of  the  migration  is  Max  Bass,  the 
general  immigration  agent  of  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Railway.  In  1894  be  heard  there  was  to  be 
a  great  gathering  of  Dunkards  at  Muncie,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  be  determined  to  attend  it  and  make 
an  effort  to  get  them  to  settle  along  the  line  of 
his  railway. 

The  railroad  man  told  them  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  in  North  Dakota,  which  was  such  a  fine 
wheat  region  that  it  was  called  "the  bread  basket 
of  America."  He  told  them  that,  adjacent  to 
this  region,  was  a  large  quantity  of  government 
land  which  was  the  only  farming  land  left  that 


an  American  citizen  could  secure  by  settling  on 
it.  He  told  them  bow  much  they  could  make 
by  selling  their  small  but  highly  improved  lands 
in  the  East  and  going  out  West,  where  they 
could  get  160  acrea  for  nothing  and  buy  as  much 
more  for  a  mere  song.  He  explained  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  respect  of  society  and  mutual  aid  there 
would  be  in  a  large  community  going  together. 

The  brethren  saw  the  force  of  this  reasoning 
at  once,  and,  before  he  left  them,  he  bad  secured 
360  immigrants,  whom  he  conducted  to  their 
new  homes  that  summer.  These  immigrants 
sent  back  favorable  reports,  and  in  18^  Mr.  Baas 
took  out  465  more.  Then  the  fever  increased, 
and  in  1896  he  took  out  1,036,  and  in  1897  he 
took  out  1,706. 

Between  January  1st  and  October  6th,  1897, 
these  settlers  took  up  2,368  homesteads,  con¬ 
sisting  of  over  400,000  acrea  of  land,  and  bought 
almost  as  much  more  from  older  settlers.  They 
already  have  their  dwellings,  churches  and 
schools,  and  are  raising  good  crops. 

This  party  is  mainly  from  JPennay Ivan ia,  Ohio 
and  Maryland.  At  St.  Paul  they  were  re  enforced 
by  a  party  of  Mennonites  from  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska. 


PBB8BBVE  TOUR  BTANOEUSTS. 

Now  that  The  Bvangellat  la  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 
Inder  for  the  purpose  of  keepings  file  in  the  best  order . 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  00  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Addrees  The  Evangelist,  IM  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City 


CJOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  IN  GOOD 
■  companies  at  E.  B.  DILLINGHAM’S  AOENCV, 
S45  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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ILmy  26, 


Chainless 


As  a  Mud-Horse,  a  Marked  Success, 


ARE  UNEQUALED,  UNAPPROACHED. 

Columbia  Chains,  -  $75 

Their  wonderful  strength  of  frame  is  due^ 
to  B  per  oent.  Nickel  Steel  Tubing. 


B  does  not  rely  on  one  or  two  specUt  feahxres 
good  enough  to  Utk  Jtboat,  bat  upon  att  round 
EXCELLENCE  and  DURABILITY  %hkh 
produce  ti>e  Best  Work  alt  the  time  and  lots  of  it. 

NEW  MODELS  Not.  6.  7.  «nd  8  (Wide  CvrUje). 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

327  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


WHY  BUY  AN  UNKNOWN  BICYCLE? 


Hartford  Bicycles,  -  -  ^5 

Vedette  Bicycles,  -  HO,  ^ 

Made  hy  the  POPE  MFG.  CO. 

Means  SattsfUcHon  Guaranteed. 

POPE  MFC.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn 


The  JacksonHSanatorium 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  MaKBlfloent  Hwlth  Insti- 
tution  eatablished  in  1858;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  A  Weatem  Rail¬ 
road,  a  nlght’B  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  honrs  from 
Buffalo.  Fire  Proof  Main  Bnild- 
iag.  All  modem  Improve¬ 
ments;  servloe  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  reat,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  Illustrated  litera¬ 
ture. 


Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 


ARMOUR'S 

WHITE  SOAP 

A  PURE  SNOW=WHITE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

It’s  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soetp  when 
traveling,  and  still  nicer  to  Know  its  ARMOUR’S, 

CkiMQiiri 

CLEANSES  TMORObOHLY AND 

LEAVES  TTIE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  mVET  ^^0 


THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


in  the  treatment  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Gtont,  Bright’s  Diseaas, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowela,  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervous  Disorders,  In¬ 
equalities  of  the  Circulation, 
etc.,  eto.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana- 
torinm,  addressing 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Secretary, 

C  204.  Dansville,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y, 


s ,  ,  .  .  •  ' 
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